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TO THE READER 



The Publishers have done the Author the honour to 
collect the "Odds and Ends from an Old Drawer," 
for which he is very much obliged to them, as he never 
dreamt that any literary dishes of his preparation would 
ever be thought worthy of being warmed up afresh. 

At the same time he must not forget to thank the 
Editors of the "Quarterly Review," "Fraser's," "Hood's," 
the "New Monthly," and " Ainsworth's " Magazines, for 
kindly permitting hiru to re-publish the papers, which 
have appeared in their respective journals. 

May Fair, November, 1854. 
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ODDS AND ENDS FEOM AN OLD DEAWER 



THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. 

A SKETCH FOR THE GREAT FAMILY OF THE SMITHS. 

Was it spring — or summer ? The question would ^Lave been 
difficult to answer^ but that here and there; in the green lane; 
as you looked up in the great chestnut treeS; the tender fan- 
like leaves seemed crumpled and langTiid, like the wings of 
insects just unfurled from their winter sheaths. That it was 
not full summer you were again reminded by the blooms of the 
wild apple-trees standing in the hedges on either side, and scat- 
tering a semicircle of fresh white blossoms upon the ground 
below. Neither, in summer, does the note of the mavis seem 
so clear, as it bursts out without any warning from the hedgerow, 
reminding one of Chaucer, and the song he heard that fresh 
morning, in the medlar-lree, near five centuries ago. How 
wonderfully Nature reproduces herself! Those notes are the 
same that that thorough English bird piped to Gurth, the swine- 
herd, as he drove his unsavoury flock to the mast forests in the 
days of the Normans. And the cuckoo, do you not heai* him ? 
Where is he — up in the elm tree? or in that alder-bush? You 
turn east, and west, and wonder where the soft mechanical note 
comes from. Never mind ; there it is, and that is enough. 
We think of ^^ meriy England" we suppose, when we hear the 
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sound of our English song-birds, and see the spring flowers 
come up, because our early poets were so fond of them, and, 
indeed, talked of little else, so that they seem a part of the 
middle ages j and we are somewhat puzzled to think that they 
should have survived its brave customs — but here they are. A 
great religion has passed away ; we hunt the branches of the 
yew-tree no longer for the trusty weapon j where once the vil- 
lagers shot with the crossbow, now come Commissioners of 
Inclosure, and obliterate its sod, and the footpaths that genera- 
tions have graven 5 the passage of swift, rushing steam seems to 
have put our great mother herself into irons. Amid all these 
changes nature works still by her eternal laws. You see that 
clump of cowslips, just beside the freshly shrouded tree ; those 
flowers are as old as time itself (to put aside the theory of the 
"Vestiges of the Creation"). We shall all die and be dust, we 
and all our friends, but those cowslips will spring up in pretty 
nearly the order they now stand in some fine day centuries hence, 
and they will hang their heads, and the soft shadows of the per- 
fect day will lie upon them just the same ; so many will have 
pearls in their eyes, and so many will be without them. Talk 
of ancestors, indeed : we should like to see the genealogy of one 
of these flowers — ^what a family tree it could show ! ! ! Let us 
leave, however, the stile, over which in fancy we have been lean- 
ing, and turn again into our green lane. 

Two labourers are approaching each other, homeward bound 
after the toils of the day. They meet, and stop some little 
apart, for labourers rarely come near, or shake hands, in their 
passing recognitions. 

"Well, Tummas," says one: "how be you?" 
" Purty well, Willimi j how be missus, now?" 
"She be getting on prime; please God the fine weather da 
last she'll soon be about again. I be just come drew the five 
acre — ^the young wheat do jthrive amain." 

"Ah ! it do then. Why, what's to do up at the Hall. I hear 
tell the Squire be going." 
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'^ All, sure enough ; somebody from up Luxmon ways a' took 
it. Bob Wiltshire was a saying, down at the ^ Open Hand,' ae 
how the new comer's name be Smith." 

" Siu'e. Well, the old Squire was a good friend to the poor, 
but a little hasty like 5 and Miss Emily, a good many folk will 
miss her hereabouts." 

'^ Ah, they wool. Good night, Tummas." 

"Good night, WiUum." 

And thus the two labourers parted. Their little conversation, 
however, especially the latter part of it, seemed of not a little 
interest to a third party. 

On one side of the lane was a ploughed fidid ; and close to 
the hedge, perched upon a fresh lump of loam, shining from the 
recent passage of the share, stood a very knowing looking old 
file of a rook. A little red worm twisted and tied and untied 
knots in his beak ; but the rook seemed lost in thought, as he 
caught the last words of the labourers' talk. He cocked his 
shining head on one side, and seemed to drink in every word 
with his little clear black eye. When the sound of the speakers' 
footsteps were heard widening apart, he seemed suddenly to 
remember the agile little worm, and making a sudden bolt of 
it, said to himself, as if he mused over some great fact,-^"The 
old family going — a Smith coming— here's a go !" — and fled off 
rapidly to where the distant top of a rookery stood painted 
against an evening sky. 

It was a pleasant scene, up in the windy crowns of those 
ancestral elms. Every available fork of their "marriageable 
arms " was filled with a black comfortable-looking nest. Here 
and there a callow beak was seen sunning itself, as it rested 
upon the edge of its cradle, and the level hght of a declining 
sun shone upon a glossy poll. Other young rooks more ac- 
tively inclined, and "just going off/' — ^to use a maternal term, 
were hopping from branch to branch, and making balancing 
poles of their fluttering wings to steady their unstable footing. 

BeloW; just seen between the green branches, like a ipatMX^ ^i 
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" The Smiths ?" cawed the whole rookery, in one wild chorus 
H)f indignation. 

" Did you say Smith ?" said a very respectable middle-aged 
rook, putting his claw to his ear, as though he did not ezactlj 
catch the word. 

" S: M : I : T : H— Smith ! ! " said the old Wrd, dwelling with 
a painful distinctness on each naked letter, and then summing 
the whole up into one crushing total. 

" Smith ! what's a Smith ?" said a pert young chip, like Beau 
Brummel speaking of a pea* 

His further impertinence, however, was put an end to by t 
dolk in the poll from a beak close by, which s^it him puriing 
into the branches below* 

** If we stop," said the old bird, ^' we know what we have to 
expect. The whole crew will be down here by shooting time, 
in flash sporting coats, fresh from Moses's with buttons as big as 
sunflowers, and Brummagem guns, and pop away at us — we who 
never gave in to anything meaner than a Manton or a Nock." 

" And then," said another, ^ we know the smell of tl^ old 
keeper's gun so well ; but with these low people we shall never 
be safe." Like the Bowrgeots Gentilhomme, the speaker seemed 
to think the greatest fencing skill of little avail against the 
chance hits of the ignorant. 

" As for you young squabs," said a third, turning a particular 
eye on the pert young gentleman, who had by this time climbed 
into his place again, — ^^ you will be shot sitting — a Smith never 
gives law !" 

The younkers trembled violently in their legs, and felt a very 
unpleasant sensation — something like a dose of No. 10, in their 
bellies, 

^^ Oh, let us be off! " said they, in an agonizing tone. 

" Yes, let us be off ! " said the unanimous rookery. 

" By worm time to-morrow, then," said the old bird ; ^* and 
towards Butleigh woods." 

Before the morning had well broken, the tall trees of the 
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rookery, once alive with the black city which they bore in their 
arms, were quite deserted. The last rook had sailed away to 
Butleigh, where a family, which had descended from the Danish 
sea kings, had long been settled. 

Did I say all ? No, not quite all ; for one solitary bird still 
lingered — it was the forward young coxcomb, who had met with 
such summary punishment. Sulky, and out of humour, he would 
not accompany the flock. Here he stopped watching, day by 
day, the mournful bustle which accompanied the departiu-e of 
the Squire's family. And it was not until long after the depar- 
ture of the flock, that any sign of the coming of the parvenue 
purchaser was to be seen. One morning, however, there drove 
up to the back court of the house a jaunty do|:-cart, driven by 
a groom dressed in a very sober and correct manner. The groom 
descended, and pulled out of the latticed boot, not a couple of 
sporting dogs, but two deal boxes, and placing them on the 
ground, disappeared through a little side door, which was opened 
to him by the old woman set in charge of the house. This little 
occurrence had not escaped the keen eyes of the young malcon- 
tent rook, who had been watching events from a neighbouring 
tree. After waiting for some little time, to see if any one was 
coining, he thought he would just take a nearer inspection of 
affairs, so with outstretched wings he descended on the great 
flags of the courtyard ; and by degrees, as if quite unintentionally, 
came close to the two boxes — a little hop, and then he was 
perched upon the top of one of thera. Hop, hop, and his claws 
sounded upon the hollow box. His little eye seems dazzled by 
the brass d Section plate. But what can it be? He's found out 
something, that's certain, and there he goes as fast as light 
towards the Butleigh woods. 

And now let us digress for a moment, and consider why all 
this stir about the Smiths. Would a Smith by any other name 
smell sweeter ? See how all the race answer in the afl&rmative, 
by the efforts they make to escape from it. Observe the dif- 
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ferent arts they practise to " sink" it. Let us take " Sidne]/ 
Smith" as an example (there are so many of the name that we 
cannot be considered personal). What a delicate alliteration j 
what an artful melting of one word into another. The seductive 
Sidney hanging before the hideous Smith — and looking sc 
natural ! like the accidental curl so carefully tm*ned over the de- 
fective eyeball ; — such a harmony, too, in the look of the letters, 
it seems like one name. The little green blights in the same 
manner try to escape detection by clinging to the tender verdani 
leaves. But the bolder move is to aflix some curious or startling 
Christian name. Thus, for instance, Prometheus Smith fancies 
he has entirely swamped his proper name. It is the trick of the 
man with the shacking bad pair of boots, who tried to " cany 
them off" by wearing a bright Bengal tie. But none of these 
stratagems will do; no, " not all the perfumes of Arabia will 
sweeten this Httle name,'^ and the 1,343 to be found in the 
" Post-office Directory" must bear their burden as they may, 
No — there is one way, and only one — ^but, while we have beer 
digressing, the rookeiy has grown alive again. The flock ha 
returned, and every householder among them has again take 
possession of his tenement. No visions of the coming Smit! 
now seem to disturb them; their minds ai'e evidently at ease. 
What is the meaning of this sudden return ? Have the ( 
birds sacrificed their aristocratic notions to the necessities 
their position ? Does base expediency conquer their imperi 
pride? Not at all — the rooks are still firm adherents to 
divine rights of kings, the advantages of a territorial aristoc 
&c., and remain hearty despisers of mushroom millionaires, 
they have been labouring under a little mistake, which the 
rook has put right — very slight, indeed ; it was only a^ 
letter. To you or to me such a matter would be nothing 
them it was vital. Well, after all, says the reader, yr 
submit to the dynasty of the Smiths ? Yes, but they \ 
out that they spell their name with a Y ! 



ODE TO MY PIPE. 

Oh, blessed pipe, 
That now I clutch within my gripe, 
What joy is in thy smooth round bowl, 

As black as coal ! 

So sweetly wed, 
To thy blanched gTadual thread, 
Like Desdemona to the Moor, 

Thou pleasure's core. 

What woman's lip 
Could ever give, like thy red tip. 
Such unremitting store of bliss, 

Or such a kiss ! 

Oh, let me toy 
(Ixion-like with cloudy joy). 
Thy stem with a most gentle slant, 

I eye askant ? 

Unseen, unheard, 
Thy dreamy nectar is transferred. 
The while serenity astride 

Thy neck doth ride. 

A burly cloud 
Doth now thy outward beauties shroud ; 
And now a film doth upwards creep. 
Cuddling the cheek. 

And now a ring, 
A mimic silver quoit, takes wing ; 
Another, and another, mount on high, 

Then spread and die. 
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Thej say in story, 
That good men have a crown of glory ; 
Oh^ beautiful and good^ behold 

Thy crowns unfold I 

How did they live ? 
What pleasure could the old world give, 
That ancient, miserable lot, 

When thou wert not ? 

Oh, woe betide. 
My oldest, dearest friend hath died I 
Died in my hand quite unaware — 

Oh, Baccy rare ! 



ON THE VARIOUS DISPOSITIONS OF RAZORS. 

I NEVER looked upon a razor with the eye of a Sheffield ma- 
nufacturer, as so much cutlery to be trafficked in, and there an 
end ; on the contrary, from my earliest experience, from those 
young days when every art was exhausted to exasperate my 
tender sprouting beard, I have ever contemplated its gleaming 
countenance with a curious and philosophic eye. 

I have not quite made up my mind yet that razors have not 
souls to be saved — that they have appetites and affections I am 
firmly convinced ; with these ideas I look upon them as so many 
psychological studies. Their different moods and caprices I 
watch and humour as carefully as I would those of a child — 
for let me tell you, rough-chinned reader, you can no more co- 
erce the one than the other at all seasons by giving it the strap. 
To keep them all under proper guidance, I confess is no easy 
task. Ducrow riding twelve horses at once is nothing to it. I 
have become so accustomed to them, however, that I like their 
vices better than the virtues of other people's razors. It takes 
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some little time to know all their paints, and no little tact to 
woifk them welL I have a fine flashings blade, by nature up- 
start and cowardly. When in one of its fits, nothing will move 
it. Diamond ami star dust it scorns. There are niore ways of 
killing a dog than drowning him^ says the (Ad adage ; and, as 
I have found, of sharpening a razor than by setting it. A 
medical student in the floor below (I live in chambers) comes to 
borrow a " scraper/' as he caHs it, now and then — ^what won't 
medical students borrow ? — so when the " crittur*' is in his tan- 
trums I hand it over to him for correcticm. Poor thing, the 
beaded breath flushes upon its cheek at the sight of his ugly 
mug andrbeard stiff aa the end hairs of a nail-bruidi I 1 hear 
him take it down stairs and give it a taste of his boot sole ; this^ 
with a bullying determined air, quite awes its spirit, and it 
is always returned to me^ as they say in eating-house phraseo- 
logy, "in capital cut." With such dispoations the strong 
bwad is the only eflectual (me; with the wretched sullen temper, 
however, the sole cure is a studied neglect. I have a yellow- 
handled bilious individual of this class that every now and then 
turns sulky, and I find the only treatment that leads to a satis- 
factory result is to throw it by in the toilet-drawer along with 
the curious mSkmge there to be found — old buttons, hair pins, 
broken combs, lace tags, faded knobs of camphor— and let my 
wife cover it up every morning with her curl papers, like another 
babe in the wood. A month's total abstinence from it makes it, 
I find, as sharp-set as could be desired. 

I must own, however, to a settled dislike of a black-handled 
razor with a German silver shield upon it, which seems to glare 
upon me like an evil eye* I bought it of a Jew boy one day 
(after reading " Coningsby"), in my enthuMasm for the " pure 
Caucasian race," and have repented it ever since. I never hare 
a word with Mrs* (and words, good reader, will arise be- 
tween the best regulated couples) but I see its " air-drawn" 
form stretched out temptingly to my hand. I nevCT go to bed 
nervous and dyspeptic but it gives me a final glare as I pop out 
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The shadj holme-walk leading to the root-house. 

Old Joseph sees me coming down the path, 

And wipes his forehead with a serious look ; 

I '11 warrant now he's got some curious graft 

Or monster flower to show ; I hate such tricks 

On Nature (plague take the parchment names 

The pruning knave gives to God's simple flowers) 

And yet there's something in the earthy man 

That poses one; his shoes look just like roots. 

I 've watched him in the hot-house, muttering 

To the long, hairy creeping plant, hung up 

By four thin threads to the great hr»iching vine ; 

And slow I 'ye seen him dodge the blue-bottles 

With thick, unwieldy fingers ^cross the panes ; 

Then stealthiljr go feed the Venus' fly-trap, 

And as the delicate green leaves curled round 

The glist'ning villains, how the clod would grin ! 

And then he grows such rare prize orchises. 

Close-winged papilions, and hum-ceased bees 

So delicately poised, they 'd cheat a boy 

With ready cap — he 'U win the medal yet. 

The broad sunflowers at the high noon stare, 

Their comb-stored discs alive with busy drones; 

Wide open stand the bell-mouthed cactus plants. 

Like thirsty tongues their golden pistils loll 

Over the flaring scarlet ; flashing spar 

Piled rockwise round the pond, bums up 

The fine streaked feather grass. Such noons 

I love my great north drawing-room dcetched round 

With sheathed water-lilies, and children white knee'd 

Striving 'gainst soft streams with minnow nets ; 

And as the gauzy curtains swell, 

To watch the black and yellow belted bees 

Towards the south peach wall; with dreamy sound 

Sail slowly 1^. 
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THE '^TIMES'' ADVERTISING SHEET. 

If Dr. Jedlor lived in these days, and I wished to combat his 
facetious idea that " Life was a capital joke, nothing serious in 
it/' I should put into the goodnatured old gentleman's hand a 
copy of the Times Newspaper. K there is anything terribly in 
earnest in the world it is the advertising sheet of this paper. 
Was anything ever more fearfully alive ? Every advertisement 
seems to fight with its neighbour for pre-eminence and distinc- 
tion, and each page seems to writhe and wrestle all over like a 
dish full of maggots. What fleets of vessels are just ready to 
start for thq lands of gold, each one possessing the best accom- 
modation, and boasting the ablest captain. What stalls of 
horses fill up smother column, each one a greater bargain than 
the other. What galleries of old masters just ready to fall 
under the hammer, each picture the most genuine of the lot. 
What ranks of seiTants out of place, all ticketed with their re- 
spective " wants." What groups of poor young gentlewomen 
"seeking a comfortable home" in the Jiurseries of the fortunate. 
If the spectator for a moment stops to dwell upon such advertise- 
ments, the iron enters into his soul, and he must seek relief by a 
philosophic contemplation of the mass. At the top of the 
column, Love now and then stands making signs with finger 
upon lip — " Florence" gives " a thousand kisses" to her distant 
and secret lover. A mother implores her darling boy to '^ re- 
turn home and all will be forgiven ;" or an injured wife, with 
vehement words, leaps to the first reconciling words of her lord. 
Above the shouting of chapmen, the puffing of quacks, and the 
thousand voices of trade, we hear these fervid outbursts of the 
human heart, and solitary cries of anguish, with a strange and 
starring distinctness. 

Sometimes, like Garrick's face, the pages will appear half in 
tragedy half in &rce. Mark that long list of hospitals, crying 
out for aid for the maimed and sick— and then beside it the 
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spriglitly row of theatres, smilingly displaying its tinsel attrac- 
tions. Here an economic midertaker calculates for bereaved re, 
latives what he can " do" a gentleman's funeral for, with " hearse 
and plumes and two coaches and pairs," or for what he can afford 
to put a defunct artizan underground, by means of the Shilla« 
beer buss. In the very next advertisement an enterpiising 
stationer boasts the largest assortment of wedding cards, and 
finds everything (but happiness) for the bride. Then, again. 
" The original Maison Deuil" draws attention to its " poignant 
grief mantles and inconsolable trimmings." Every ingredient oi 
life seems mixed in this ever open book : we laugh, we crj", w( 
pardon, pity or condenm, as morning B,{ter morning it brings be- 
fore us the swiftly-shifting scenes of this mortal life. 

In the ancient Greek theatres, where the actors had to giv( 
theii' recitations in the open air, they made use of a brazen masl 
which projected the voice to a sufficient distance to be heard bj 
a vast multitude of people. 

The brazen mask of the present age is this advertising sheet 
behind which all conditions of people, day by day, plead thei 
wants to the entire nation. What a strange crowd in one coi 
tinual stream passes through the doors of the little room 
Printing-house-square, where this mask is erected ! The pd 
shrinking girl, who, for the first time, is obliged to come in d 
tact with the hard world, brings her advertisement, ofiering ' 
self as a governess for the sake of " a comfortable home" 
clever schemer, who makes a living of the postage stamps 
acts from those to whom he offers some extraordinary adva 
— the enthusiast who brings his five shillings to have thf 
the world proclaimed by a certain day — the poor widow 
come to plead "to the benevolent " for her destitute f 
and the agent of the millionaire advertising for a 1' 
lions — all shoulder each other in this room* What 
life might not the attendant clerk read, to whon 
tinual throng as it were exposes the secret neces' 
ieart ! 
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How anxiously next day each individual searches the wet 
page for the all-important advertisement. How the glossy curls 
of the young girl ripple over the sheet as she reads her own 
wants proclaimed aloud. It almost takes her hreath away — she, . 
the timid little thing, thus to speak out as holdly as the hest of 
them! The thought arises in her mind, that some good lady 
who has a daughter like herself, is reading it, and will have 
pity on her : it might he, that some abandoned wretch has the 
paragraph at the moment under his eye, and is plotting an 
answer which will bring her under his clutches. The schemer, 
ere the boy has come round for the borrowed paper, has suc- 
ceeded : piles of letters from people eager to partake of the 
wealth he offers them, have found him in postage stamps enough 
for the wants of the week. The proclamation of the coming end 
of the world has raised a laugh or two from the casual reader, 
and cast a thousand Muggletonians into sackcloth and ashes, 
and into the hourly expectation of hearing the last trump. The 
millionaire has sent the funds down a quarter per c^nt., and so 
it moves. All these people have cried aloud, yet with closed 
lips, through this " ever open book" of the press. 

To the general reader how much is there to amuse ; how many 
many pictures of the little weaknesses of human nature, of pride 
and affectation, to be found in these daily announcements ! Let 
us take for instance, the ample columns appoi-tioned to those who 
advertise — " Apartments to Let." One is struck with the singu- 
lar fact, that nearly every other person who desires an inmate 
only, does so in consequence of " having a house larger than is 
required." One would think, that if this were the case, they 
would get into smaller ones; no, their sweetness of temper 
leads them to turn their misfortune to the general good of 
humanity. Then, amiable ladies, ovei-flowing with the milk of 
human kindness, " wish for two or three ladies and gentlemen, 
or a newly married couple, for the sake of society .'" 

Poverty y "disguise thyself as thou wilt, thou art still a 
bitter portion f let us not too rudely tear aside the curtain, thin 

c 
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and transparent though it be, with which thou shieldest thyself ka x 
from the world's contumely. tb 1 

Thank goodness, however, every comer of the human heart is jkhi 
not entirely mercenary — there is one individual for whom the ieai 
whole female tribe, from the lady who speaks to you as though ibe! 
you were so much dirt, whilst you are negotiating for her k t 
drawing-room floor, to the grubby lodging-house-keeper in her oat 
mangy fur tippet, greasy curl papers, and " three-and-sixpence a okk 
week for the kitchen fire," determinedly playing round the is a 
comers of her mouth — ^possesses a most deep-seated affection, wer 
He is the ideal of a lodger, tlio individual they sigh for — ing" 

" A quiet gentleman who dines out." tier 

In the many hunts I have myself had for rooms, how often have am 
I come across this petted specimen of man. Did I ever get a w? 
peep of a particularly nice room, 'twas always the apartment of •• 
the " Quiet Gentletnan." Did I express a wish for a strikingly jp 
clean bed-room, I was told with a slight shudder of indignation 
at the outrageousness of the request, that it belonged to the w 
" Quiet Gentleman." " He has been with me," said one land/ 
lady, " sixteen years last Lady-Day, and a quieter gentlenr 
never trod the gTound." 

Bachelor, a word with you : — Avoid the house that contaiir 
"quiet gentleman." You might not, any more than m^^ 
be a "fast" or a riotous gentleman — ^but, "compariso: 
odious," — ^you cannot, try how you will, give satisfaction 
woman when there is such an immaculate as he in th' 
parlour. 

Ah, I can see him now, as he steps on to the flagged 
of the long slip of garden, out Pentonville way, where 
can see him as he looks up to the sky, and give.* 
"Ah!" as though the wind had changed to i 
quarter, though he knows as much of the North, 
and West, as the steeple on which the vane cref 
quiet black he wears ; down to the gaiters it se 
D:eDe yby the shears of a forgotten generation ! Q 
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him up at the comer, and he has the talk he has had any time 
the last ten years with the driver (for he rides outside in the 
summer on principle) ahout the wonderful times, what with the 
steamers and the railroads, &c., and the slow coaches they were 
when he was a boy. He knows where the best chop is to be got 
in the city (these quiet people do get hold of this sort of infor- 
mation somehow), and the waiter always keeps one place for him 
most religiously. He always goes straight home after business 
is over ; with a latch key he is never tiusted, if by any chance he 
were to be, he would doubtless think the bonds of society break- 
ing up, and would go and do something dreadM. His occupa- 
tion in the evening, is not of a more intoxicating nature than the 
arrangement for the hundredth time of a few botanical specimens 
which he had gathered in his youth, far, far away from ding}', 
sooty London, and the watering of the flourishing little stand of 
geraniums, a present from his married sister in the countiy, 
which by some process of carefulness he has preserved through 
five winters. At ten o'clock precisely, the tic-tic of his watch 
i- might be heard as he deliberately winds it up, and the next 
\i minute his list slippera carefully ascend the stairs towards his 
bed-room. And such a prim spruce room it is, you could eat 
a your dinner off any part of it. See how he has wafered a 
Ir country newspaper against the wall, at the back of his wash- 
iv stand to presei-ve in all his integrity the blue and yellow man- 
7 darin, who, with his fellows, is eternally marching up the wall in 
all the pomp and glory of stencil work. He is, indeed, an in- 
valuable jewel; once secured, his landlady never lets him 
depart, except to his coffin, or to be mamed : it is the same to her 
which ; in either case he is to her for ever lost. But another, and 
another, still succeeds. If, good reader, you take up the Times 
to-morrow morning, you will find " the quiet gentleman, who 
dines out," still lured by the seductive voices of ladies who have 
" genteel apartments to let." 

The top of the second column of the first page of the Times is 
the place where the printers " pile the agony " He.\:^ ^^ ^xjl<1 
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the different letters of the alphabet addressing each other in 
terms of the most frantic grief or gentle reproach. A. B. is im- 
plored to retmn to his sorrowing T. T. X. X. wishes to meet 
L. M., not at Philippi, but at 5 p.m. In a brief paragraph we 
catch a misfortune so profound as to check at once the laugh 
with which we greet the tnore vulgar and curious advertisements 
that surround it. I remember once reading a line to this effect : 
— " The assistance came too late — she died in the night." Who 
was it that thus passed out of life the moment aid was at hand : 
who is it that remains to. reproach himself with his tardiness? 
The reader pauses for a moment, and wonders what tragedy lies 
hidden in this bri^f space, and then relapses into the contempla- 
tion of the fierce struggle for the world's goods which the vast 
mass of the advertisements represent. 

Sometimes we see an announcement in this column which con- 
sists of only two or tl^ree letters. A correspondence in cipher is 
here being carried on. It is reported that the struggle in Portu- 
gal which resulted in the expulsion of Don Miguel and the 
establishment of Isabella on the throne, was conducted from 
London through the Times, by means of cipher advertisements. 
What a singular idea — the strings of a revolution pulled through 
the comer of a newspaper— the most secret and dangerous move- 
ments, plots and counter-plots, affecting a whole nation, openly 
carried on in a space less than Rowland takes to puff his Kaly- 
dor. A king pulled down in fewer letters than is requii'ed to 
announce the defeat of a common councilman ! When Jones the 
cheesemonger, with spectacles on nose, read his account of the 
arrival of his prime ripe Stiltons he little thought that a queen's 
wishes had been conveyed through the next advertisement ; but 
misery does indeed make us acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
Immediately following these cipher announcements there is 
another class of advertisements which to us are exceedingly sug- 
gestive and rich ; such for instance, as tell of the loss of little 
articles of jewellery. Many a dramatic sketch glances through 
one's mind when reading such an one as the following : — 
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'' LOST — Getting out of a cab at the Haymarket Theatre, 
a serpent bracelet, with gold heart attached, containing hair." 

"Well, and what can you make out of that?" says my lady 
reader, opening wide her eyes with a pretty air of astonishment, 

A moment, chai'ming creature, whilst I indulge myself in 
painting a picture. 

"All right — Opera!" says the footman, slamming the cab 
door ! 

" Shall I put the window up ?" 

" Do, this dreadful dust makes one look such a fi-ight ! " 

" How beautifully your bouquet smells." 

" Oh, yes, my violets ! I am so fond of flowers !" 

" Ah, I see there is a serpent under them !" 

" My bracelet ! isn't it pretty ? papa gave it me as a birthday 
present." 

" But the hand is much prettier !" ('Tis so natural to transfer 
our admiration from dead to living beauties). 

" Nay, nay, you really must not do so." 

" I will keep my little white prisoner here were it only to hear 
you say ' nay,' so prettily." 

*' Now, Mr. Now, Henry, do let go my hand. The man 

will open the door in a minute." 

A pretty little struggle. How pretty it is to wrestle with a 
white arm— during which the serpent becomes unclasped, and 
like the wily tempter of old, wriggles ofp and escapes. When 
the dazzle of the house and the grand crash of the overture has a 
little toned down, the lady discovers that her bracelet is gone. 
Oh, my dear little serpent — it is lost. I must have dropped it 
getting out of the cab. 

How placidly those large Tblue eyes look at you as she speaks 
— ^how collectedly they meet yours. What a calm innocence, a 
holy truth dwells in their clear depths ! A man must be a brute to 
gainsay her. Yes, it must have dropped o^ getting oiit of the cab. 

The Times next morning has an advertisement to that effect, 
for which the gentleman is but too happy to i^^3,«cA^'3^^ 
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and James's furnishes a fresh serpent, which the lover is but too 
delighted to be allowed to clasp round the lady's delicate wrist 
I detect you, male reader, smiHng in your sleeve ! You, too, 
then have bought your experience — ^Well, I do not know that it 
could be purchased in a more delightful manner. And thus 
ends my little history of an advertisement. 
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The thirteenth day of June — 'twas hot enough 
For one of those old summer noons, before 
They meddled with the calendar, and nipped 
Us of a fortnight's comfortable sun — 

Thanks give 1 to the monks with all my soul 
For their cool cloister roof, and lay me down 
Full length along the mouldering gothic bench. 
Envying almost that ancient abbot stern, 
Gervatias de Blois, who close beneath 
Lies cut in stone. What might one better do 
On sultry days, than He upon one's back. 
Along a cold stone flag, clothed all in stone, 
In full straight folds down to one's very feet ; 
Whilst pendant gossamers, from bosses hung, 
Rising and falling with slow stately swing', 
Wave one asleep ; or, as the eve came on, 
Marking the bats across the cloister grass 
Hurl themselves edgewa3\s with delicious rush : 
Such were cool dreaming, for the weather fit. 

That old De Blois, he was a priest, indeed, 
Clutching his crosier on his carved grave 
As though he 'd rule them from his very tomb. 
The monks who stole here from refectory 
To cool an after dinner's bursting paunch, 
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Crept curve- wise round some yard or two, in awe 
Of the old Norman's irritable bones ; 
Though for the love they bore him, had they dared, 
His very name, and date, they would have scuffled out. 

Abbot and priest, they 've time enough, at last, 
In purgatorial graves to clear themselves. 
Each slab we step on 's answered from below, 
By the fat marrow of some ancient monk, 
Who yet grins up in hate through brass and stone. 
As over-head some evangelic dean 
Trips past in haste, to fill with serious look 
The chair at " Pastoral Aid " Society. 
Pastoral aid, indeed ! listen beneath. 
And hear them crunch their metacarpal bones. 
As they would fix him there in grisly clutch. 
His weasand clipping with their rosaries. 
To stop his scheming 'gainst the Church's good. 
But hark ! the diapason's throbbing bass 
Trembles through windows pictured with the saints. 

Now by the sweat of tempted Anthony, 

Were I the veriest mummy of a priest. 
The sacred wafer in my gorge would rise. 
To listen to these hated heretics ! 
'Tis Tallis day, and nimble-fingered Turle, 
Is torturing with stern Lutherian hymn 
The rare organ's fine old Catholic breath. 
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Quiet streets are great godsends to beggars. Your great 
thoroughfares are hard-hearted things. People in the bustle 
and crowd won't unbutton their pockets — but your quiet streets, 
ciil de sacs especially^ seem made for beggars, stud \^\j^-\\i-\X!kfc- 
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morning ash-boxes. The beggar has such a claim upon the very 
last house in the street ; he has come all the way to beg your ' 
charity, with a mournful whine over the rails ; one feels he has 
had faith in the charity of the last house (at least a person of 1 
fine susceptibility, such as we profess to be, would feel so), and ! 
dependence on the kindness of human nature, we fancy does not 
always go unrewarded. We have lived in a quiet street now for 
some time, and are up to all their doubles, and, as in most other 
things, we have our favourites among them, however sneaking 
our regard might be for the whole family. Beggars divide 
themselves in several classes : — the humorous, the poetical, 
the sentimental, the dodgey, and the sneaking. The humor- 
ous beggar is for our money ; we cannot get a sight of him 
often, however, for, like a pair of skates, he is only of use in a 
hard frost, aided perhaps by a driving sleet. On such a day, 
whilst a man is making himself a pecuHarly warm triangle before 
the tire, in the way in which Englishmen are so accustomed to, 
and in the true spirit of Christian feeling, pitying the poor devils 
their red noses as they pass — on such a day we may be pretty 
sure of om* prime favourites. There is no mistaking them ; we 
hear their stentorian lungs in the far-off streets louder and louder, 
until they burst upon our sight, with bare feet, naked chests, 
white ducks, and navy-cut jackets — shipwrecked seamen, just 
cast ashore from St. Giles's. Bravely against the cutting sleet 
and splitting frost do they struggle up the road. 'Tis worth a 
penny, sitting by one's fire, to see the self-torture of the rascals 
— their feet well nigh sticking to the freezing flags. Let them 
pass on, to make soft the hearts of mothers who have sons at 
sea. They are jolly dogs, and worth their money to those who 
laugh before they give. 

Again, that old grumbling song rambling up and down, gusty 
as the wind round a church comer ! The day is fine, and we 
may have an out-of-door peep at the picturesque singer — the 
ship upon his head — the cubby-house upon his back— it seems 
all cast in one — as if they had been out in a great heat, and had 
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BE TRUSTFUL. 



a gentleman, who is so scrupulously honest on the point of re 
warding the sweepers, that if, when he came home, he remem- 
bered that he had passed one of them without giving, he would 
issue out again, and, by way of punishment, give largess to 
every sweeper in the neighbourhood. A fine spirit moved him 
— a rare one indeed in these hard utilitarian times. Beggars 
are sadly gone down in this England of ours — ^they should all 
be Cathohc, the true i-eligion of mendicants. They might then 
by chance have their feet washed by the Pope on Holy Thurs- 
day, and be thus made aristocrats among their fdlows for life. 
As a class, all the poetry is gone out of them. At the door of 
some almshouse, an old woman may still be seen with her clack- 
dish before her, at certain seasons of the year — the last of her 
race — ^reminding one of times long past, when there were no 
such things as mendicity societies, and charity was considered a 
thing which 

'* £les3es him that gives, and him that takes." 



BE TRUSTFUL. 

It was the morning early, 
The sun shone on the grass. 

The dew-drops pure and pearly 
Hung like fair beads of glass. 

A little child lay playing 

Upon the smooth-shaved lawn ; 
Seemed it the sun was saying — 

" Oh, youth, enjoy thy dawn." 

Then moved a shadow slowly, 
A shade new born with day, 

Until it wrapped him wholly. 
The while in thoughtless play. 
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" 'Tis thus," said I, repining, 

" Weak child and strongest man 
When at their gladdest shining 

Pass under sorrow's han." 

Within the heart of laughter, 

A secret fear is bred, 
And the darkness of hereafter. 

From present joy is shed. 

Amidst these musings gloomy, 

Despairing thus of life, 
Calm, hopeful thoughts came to me ; 

Faith conquered in the strife. 

With countless frank-eyed daisies 

The shadow seemed thick laid. 
Like little children's faces 

The world's not made afraid. 

They had not much of beauty. 

But constant looks of praise. 
And a calm and iix^d duty 

Shone through their steadfast gaze. 

So, God, my heart to freshen 

And free me from my care. 
Had taught me a great lesson 

By little daisies fair. 

Again 'twas sunny morning, 

And sweet as sweet could be, 
The birds, the dull earth scorning. 

Sung from each branching tree. 
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SENSATIONS OP A SUMMER NIGHT AND MORNING 
ON THE THAMES. 

It was the influence of the weather^ I suppose : nibhing; my pen 
would do no good. I had gazed at a well-known spot on the 
ceiling without drawing any inspiration from it; and, at 
last — sure sign of an unfruitful brain — I had fallen to all 
sorts of odd pen-and-ink drawings, and forged the names of all 
my friends upon the paper; when a sunbeam shot suddenly 
down upon me, as though Phoebus himself had directed a 
golden shaft to remind me of his worship. 

This dramatic little touch decided me. I shut up mj 
writing-case and went to the window. The fineness of the 
afternoon had evidently affected the people with a sud- 
den love of the country, for they poured in a perpetual 
stream down the street, which was one of those in the neigh- 
bourhood of a steam-packet wharf. Here came some favoured 
dog with a lady on each arm, in 'i^ bewilderment of happi- 
ness between the broadsides of small talk which they threw 
into him on either side. There shuffled some old fogie 
from the counting-house, who had given himself a half- 
holiday that he might enjoy the sight of his little boys 
making hay upon the lawn with the little toy^rakes he had 
just given them, — strange what simple touches dwell in the 
bosoms of crusty old men of the world ! Then, again, came a 
pair of happy people : a fine, fair youth, under the rim of 
whose hat the crisp, golden curls shone in the sun, was whis- 
pering something to a little drawn-silk bonnet, — all the pain* 
ters in the world could not have painted the intensity with whicb 
that little bonnet seemed to listen. " Why should I not enjoy 
God's sunshine," I said, "as well as the rest of His creatures T' 
I put on my hat, and was proceeding down my dull, drab- 
coloured, anti-domestic-looking chambers' stairs. 

" But, stop ! " said I, suddenly pausing. " Alas, I have no 
dear little drawn-bonnet to talk to ! " 
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My laundress, who was coming up the stairs at the moment, 
drew flatly back to the wall to let me pass, and seemed as 
flxed there with astonishment at my words as though she 
were some ornithological specimen suddenly impaled. When 
I got down to the street, I had as many directions distracting 
my head as a post at a cross-road. I was reheve^l from my 
difficulty, however, by one of the Great Western cabs driving 
past — those cockboats to the great leviathans of passage which 
lie at the outer anchorage of the City. I jumped into it, 
and threw down all the windows. The heat was intense : the 
sun, I am sure, that day would have shone right down into the 
bottom of a quart pot . 

" I '11 have a day upon the Thames," said I ; " and lounge 
upon the pure crystal ! " The thought itself was cooler than 
one of Gunter's ices. 

The station was soon gained, for the cabby, to use his own 
words, *^ had a weiTy good hos." I was only just in time, 
however ; the clerk thrust my ticket into the marking-machine, 
which gave a sharp, spiteful nab at it. as though it had been 
dreadfully worried, and with its black teeth imprinted my des- 
tination — Maidenhead. 

In another minute I was in my carriage, and everybody 
studying with intense interest every button and seam of my 
coat : one man began rather to annoy me by the length of his 
survey, but I silenced him at once by making a deep scrutiny 
into a patch upon his boot; he drew his foot into the shadow, 
and transferred hi? attention to the landscape. Our engine 
was the " Great Western," the monster that eats up seventy 
»iiles in an hour with ease; the pace was accordingly first- 
rate. As we got into the open country the trees seemed 
engaged in a perpetual waltz, those in the middle distance and 
those afar off continually changing places ; then the furrows of 
tie fields appeared to revolve like the spokes of an enormous 
^teel ; bridges were passed with a rush like the sound of a 
pnmp-ball; then the express-train met us, and disappeared, — 
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" Like tho lightning, which i» gone 
Ere we can say, *-It lightens,' " 

quite taking away the breath of one poor little girl, who was 
making her first journey by rail, and who looked immediately 
to see if her ticket was all safe inside her glove. In half-an- 
hour we were at Maidenhead, and I alighted. 

From the station to the bridge it is a good ten minutes 
walk, dusty to the feet and hot to the back. But what a 
delicious scene when I got there ! Beneath one of the gray 
arches the silver stream leaves a little pathway. Here, in 
the cool shadow, I splashed about the water for pure joy. 
Three or four light wherries were moored near, and from their 
bright breamed sides the reflection danced like golden snakes 
upon the water ; whilst from the sparkling water little waves 
of light were continually playing upon the curved skiffs' sides. 

I balanced with my eye the sculls in one of them, felt satisfied 
with their make, and in another moment the sharp nose of the 
boat made a deep dip into the clear tide, as I leaped in, took 
my seat, and peeled to my work. Splash, splash fell the blades 
on either side, and, like a trout, her nose turned upwards to 
the stream. There is nothing to me more exhilarating than a 
sharp pull against a gently running stream, — to feel the ash 
blades quiver under your nervous grasp, the footboard to ghej 
and your whole frame to be in harmonious, energetic action; 
and the tide testifying to your prowess, as, divided by the keen 
cutwater, it rumbles against the boat's sides. Upon such occa» 
sions, one feels the force of the passage in the Proverbs, — "The 
glory of young men is their strength." 

When I got as far as the picturesque old mill I stopped for a 
moment, for one never sees such places now but Tennyson's 
Miller's Daughter comes to one's mind; however, no Alice 
stooped from the lattice to 

"Set 
Upon the narrow casement-ledge 
A long green box of mignionette." 
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at I will wager my life that it was only my usual ill-luck, and 
at beauty dwells beneath that roof. A little further on^ and 
oame to the hanging woods of Clifden^ famous for Cockney 
3-nics. As I rowed leisurely along, the shadow of the wood 
11 upon half of the river, whUst the other lay bathed in burning 
^ht. I lay upon my oars for a moment to enjoy the scene. 
16 water here deepens, and calmly as a mirror it reflected the 
iming hue of the sky. The boat, as she floated, seemed like 
bird with outstretched wings pdised in mid air ; the water 
>m the dkrs dripped like molten gold upon the glassy surface, 
d then spread in widening rings which floated down the stream, 
number of birds were calling to each other in the woods, and 
ade the calm beauty of the picture appear more impressive. 
A short, quick pull brought me to quite a different scene, 
le navigable channel of the Thames passes through a canal 
irallel with the running stream, up which I kept until I found 
yself struggling with my little boat amid the tumbling water 

a picturesque weir. As I found the current too strong for 
e, I ran the boat into shore to enjoy the scene. Cuyp would 
ive gone on his knees to have sketched it. The sun, which 
as getting low, shot his beams in level lines along the meadows, 
id lit up every blade of grass with precious light. Three or 
ur cows, the very picture of quiet enjoyment, were chewing 
le cud, and the row of pollards that fringed the canal sent 
(ng shadows along the land. Over the dam the water fell 
ith one clear neck, then flashed and boiled until it gradually 
moderated into a swift rapid, in which, with naked legs, a man 
tood throwing the fly. 'Twas a picture for a summer evening, 
1 lay down on the grass to admire it, whilst my boat impa- 
iently kept grinding its keel against the pebbles of the shore. 
fhig spot is a great place for fine trout. My friend with the 
laked legs told me that one had been caught the evening before 
""Weighing seven pounds. 

Maidenhead Bridge soon lay before me; its heavy circular 
"belies reflected in the wator, except where the image lay htoksxi 
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for a moment into a dreamy indistinctness, as the glossjr stream 
shuddered with a passing gust. Six horses, with bells at their 
heads, were just visible over its parapet, labouring up its slight 
ascent with a ponderous waggon ; the waggoner; with his red 
worsted cap, making just the spot of colour the landscape de- 
sired. " There's old England for you," said I, " and a picture 
for Moreland ! " A little below, the railroad bridge sprang, with 
one elUptic arch, from shore to shore; and, as I passed beneath, 
a heavy train shot by with the speed of light, leaving the shadow 
of its dark, straight line of smoke upon the amber br%ht water. 
'^ And this is ^ Young England !' " I exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
and 

" Not in vain the distance beckons. Forward, forward let us range ; 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing groove of change." 

Still as the great creature went screeching past, the question 
arose in my mind whether, with all our advance in science, we 
have not lost much of the trustfulness which distinguished our 
ancestors. We seem to get fiirther from nature every day. 
When the gallant ship moves past under full bellying sail, we 
feel that she is in direct communication with the elements. 
There is a faith in her which humbles, yet elevates the heart 
The steam-ship puts forth in the teeth of the storm with a 
confidence which almost seems presumptuous. Even in the 
old modes of travelling on land, the mutual dependence be- 
tween man and the animal creation is evidenced. The neces- 
sity which made him look out of himself for help, was bene- 
ficial to his heart; but now he has imprisoned the subtle 
giant Steam, and, lord of this tremendous power, he rides 
like a whirlwind through the land! 

" That was a nigh miss !" said a gruff voice, as, with a sharp 
back-water, I just avoided a ferry-boat crowded with people. 

During my soliloquy I had run down the river a mile and 
more; and now I found myself opposite the village of Bray, 
made famous by its politic vicar throughout the land. In tbe 
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distance I saw the old gray tower of the church, around which 
the rooks were continually circling. A little inn, the Red Lion, 
stood upon the edge of the river; its bnght red brick walls, and 
scrupulously white painting, gave it quite a Dutch neatness. 
There had been a wake, or something of the kind, in the village, 
for several groups 'of labourers, dressed in their best, some 
holding, with unsteady grip, club- staves headed with gleaming 
brass, were seated at the rustic tables, placed upon the little 
green. I liked the look of the house, so I sent the skiff back 
to the bridge, and took up my quarters here for the night. The 
company was growing rather uproarious as I looked out of the 
window, and watched upon the water the dull leaden reflection 
of the sky ending in the west, with that peculiar glare of light 
which always follows the setting sun. My pull had tired me. 
Fresh eggs, fresh brown bread, broiled ham, and good sound 
ale — how I despised all the knick-knackeries of Verrey's — 
white sheets, really white counterpane and bed curtains : how 
I wallowed in the enjoyment of their blanched beauty ! 

I was awakened in the morning by the singing of the 

birds. I have a fine ear for birds in the morning: they 

never seem to me to sing so sweetly. But all the sensations 

of early day to a townsman in the country are delightful. I 

got up, threw open the window, and the white curtains 

flapped to and fro in the fresh breeze. The swift and shal- 

lowy Thames lay before me, sparkling and glistening all over 

with silver. To the opposite bank a flock of sheep had come 

down to drink; further in the landscape the mowers swayed 

their bodies to their work with a pleasing motion, and every 

now and then the musical sound of the whetting of the scythe 

came to my ear. Just below, the ferry-boat jingled its chain 

as it bumped against the landing-place with the gentle motion 

I of the stream. 

"And to think," said I to myself, "that I should be 
obliged to put up, every morning, when shaving, with Mrs. 
Brown^s back-yard, Betty hanging out the c\ot^^^ \iCi ^t^^ 
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and three mangy-Iookiog geraniums straggling their arms out 
between me and the light; when Nature provides such a scene 
as this! 'Tis enough to make one^ with Professor Person, 
* confound the nature of things.* " 

I found my breakfast-room a picture of cleanliness. The 
floor was of bright red bricks^ the lattice opened upon the 
garden, and the bright river lay beyond. Before I was well 
entered upon the meal^ a fine old fox-hound belonging to the 
house, that had been sunning himself outside on the grass, 
placed his fore-paws upon the window-sill and contemplated the 
feast with all the serene dignity of a judge. Up above me, in a 
wicker cage, a blackbird sung his hymn to the morning. Be- 
tween these two pets I sat like Robinson Crusoe ; and, I must 
say, that they interfered in no slight degree with my breakfast; 
for the blackbird, whose love of water seemed almost as intense 
as my own, in the ecstasy of his enjoyment of his sitzs-hai 
sprinkled me all over ; and the deep-set eyes of the noble old 
hound appealed to me so irresistibly, that I chucked half my 
bread away to him in little pellets, which he caught every time 
with the unerring precision of a piece of machinery. 

Breakfast done I reminded me of the vicar, and, curious to 
see the gray old church, I started up the road which led to it, 
followed by the hound, who seemed quite to brighten up at the 
excitement of a new face. The doors of all the cottages wesre 
open, and their inmates at the morning meal made many a pic- 
ture worthy of Hunt. The church is a perfect specimen of its 
kind. Without any pretence to architecture, it is imposing bj 
its massive proportions. The tower, painted by age with yellow 
lichen and crumbled and softened by time, has attained that 
perfect tone which seems peculiar to our English atmosphere, 
I found the sextoness sweeping out the church as I entered. 
Upon my asking her for the tomb of the vicar, she pointed out 
to me a small square brass let into a tombstone close under the 
pulpit. Upon this brass the effigies of the vicar and a lady are 
engraven; from which^ I suppose, Uiat upon his being relieved 
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from his vows of celibacy he took to himself a wife. There is 
a half-Popish-priest, half-Church-of-EBgland-Clergyman, look 
about the design, as if even the efBgy did not know which view of 
the religious question and habit to assume. With the exception of 
one very curious brass, there was nothing else worthy of note in 
the church; so I wandered out again among the old crumbling 
grave-stones. 

'' And who," thought I, " is now the Vicar of Bray f " 

As my brain employed itself in drawing an odd jumble of a 
shaven crown and a most clerical-looking white tie, emblems of 
the past and present, my eye fell upon a large fine old red brick 
house, which obtruded upon the churchyard. A low murmur 
of music proceeded from the drawing-room window; and as I 
looked up the blind suddenly blew out, and with it came the 
sound of the piano, very tenderly touched, and in the midst, like 
a clear spiral of crystal, a female voice sweetly ascended. The 
music ceased, and the voice fiill of laughter was heard in answer 
to some low question. I could see nothing; but I drew a pic- 
ture at once of a beautiful white throat suddenly bent back, and 
a feir face, like some morning flower, turning towards its sun — 
a happy lover. There was an escape from the music-stool, and 
the next moment I saw a blushing young beauty holding up her 
finger playfully to her companion. 

"How dare you, sir? Before breakfast, too! Look! dear 
old Boss teaches you a lesson in steadiness.'^ 

With that she leaned out of the window and called to the dog. 

" Poor Bossy there ! Poor doggy ! " 

The old hound, as he looked up, showed all the depth of his 
splendid dew-lap, and howled a deep note of recognition. The 
young lady, at this moment, discovered that she was 

" The cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

She drew back, and the breakfast-bell just then ringing, I 
heard the laughter of the young people gradually die away sis 
they descended the stairs towards the breakfast-parlour. And 
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there, thought I, sits a reverend-looking old gentleman, cutting 
open the wet leaves of The British Churchman^ and an old lady 
doing the decencies of dry toast and coffee. It must be the 
parsonage, and the old gentleman the modem vicar of Bray. 
'* Ah," thought T, " they might have been jolly priests under 
the old religion — fat, lazy, and pious enough; and celibacy 
might have been a very holy condition of life : but how the in- 
cumbents of the ancient time, lying buried about here with their 
beads, and the sacred wafer on their tongues, must envy our 
modem vicar, and such a domestic picture as this ! " 

My speculation ended, I strolled down again towards the 
river. A man was leisurely punting himself up against the 
stream. I hailed him, and found he was going cray-fishing; 
so as I had nothing better to do for an hour, until the next up- 
train passed, I jumped in. The Thames just above Bray is very 
shallow, but as clear as glass; and the long grasses, the beard 
of the venerable father of the stream, wave with a beautiful un- 
dulating motion. Every here and there wa could see great jack 
lying as still as stones. By-and-by we came to a part of the 
river where the bank, overhung by bushes, appeared completely 
honeycombed with rat-holes. Here the fisherman rolled up the 
sleeves of his blue shirt, and leaning over the boat's side thrust 
his hand into one of the holes below the water level, and pulled 
out one of the most diabolical-looking devils, in the shape of the 
genus Crustaceay that a timid man would wish to look at. I 
involuntarily pulled away my foot from him as he lay sprawling 
and snapping at everything that fell in the way of his ugly- 
looking nippers, with a temper evidently not improved by his 
late change of residence. 

"There's one lies under yonder stone," said the man, point- 
ing with his dripping hand. "Catch'n behind the ears and he 
can't bite 'e." 

With a " who's afraid ? " sort of air, but with some such sensa- 
tion as Schiller's diver must have experienced when he sprang 
into the whirlpool the second time, I advanced my hand cauti- 
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ously into the water, but the cunning devil managed, before I 
could pounce upon him, to change his position ; so instead of 
catching him " behind the ears," I grasped him right by one of 
his beUigerent-looking claws. Twas a tartar, without doubt, 
that I seized, for I pulled back my hand with a terrible yell, and 
a jerk which pretty nearly upset the boat. 

In a short time my more dexterous fisherman had covered 
the bottom of the boat with these infentine lobsters, and then 
we punted over to Monkey Island, of picnic notoriety, to get 
something to quench our thirst. We landed at a flight of half- 
ruined steps, which, still in their decay, reminded one of many 
a scene of the past — of many a clocked silk stocking exposed 
as the stiff brocade was for a moment lifted by some fair- 
handed " quality " debarking from her gilded barge (with 
black page and poodle in attendance), beneath the gigantic 
poplar-trees which still throw their long shadows over the 
water. Upon this island one of the dukes of Marlborough — 
the third, I think — had a summer-house and a pleasure-ground. 
The summer-house is now occupied by a fisherman, one of the 
rooms (an octagon), very prettily proportioned, and fitted up in 
the substantial manner of the time, is painted all over with 
monkeys, some fishing, some shooting, some walking about 
with swords and cocked hats, like fine gentlemen. What 
a queer taste they had for these brutes in the last cen- 
tury ! And from this room the place has since been called 
Monkey Island. And here, where once the Lady Bettys and 
the Lady Sallys, in their powder and patches, sipped maris- 
chino and ate peaches, with the sun's warm kiss upon them, 
my fisherman and I quaffed the sprightly ginger-beer, for 
mine host's cellar could afford no more generous liquor. Yet, 
thought I, what would the old possessor, carefully lapped in 
lead in the family vault at Blenheim, give to hear the cork 
pop of even such an ignoble beverage ? 

The garden had gone to decay long ago ; the fish-pond was 
a dismal swamp j whilst what was once a fine lawn was now 
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overgrown with couch-grass. The little children of the honse, 
who followed us about with their fingers in their mouths and 
great staring eyeS; pointed out to us the paviHon^ a Utile 
building of wood, a kind of miniature of the larger building. 
The boatman, who had been following lazily with a flower 
in his mouth and his hands in his pockets, suddenly seemed 
to rouse himself into action at the sight of a straw hang- 
ing out of a hole in the building. Putting his foot upon a 
little projection he lifted himself up to it, and put in his 
hand. 

I could see the eyes of one of the little girls following fais 
motions with intense interest, and when she saw what he was 
about, she clasped her hands in an agony of tears, — 

^^ Oh, 'tis my nest ! 'tis my nest I Don't take my little 
birds ! " she said, all the time pulUng at the man's coat, and 
appealing to me with her beseeching blue eyes. 

" Hold your tongue, little silly ! " said the man, jumping to 
the ground with a nest full of speckled eggs. '^What's the 
good of breeding such varmint to eat the cherries?" And 
before I could interfere, with one dash he smashed them all 
up<ni the ground. 

All the children at this set up a dreadful cry, and one little 
boy, as bold as a lion, came up to the man^ and with his heavy 
boot gave him a good kick for touching ^^ Mary's nest 5" 
and I applauded the little hero, for tlje act was a cruel one. 
" Ah, my fine fellow," I said to myself, " you are the worse 
for this brutality by a bright sixpence which I have in my 
pocket." The bevy of weeping children followed us up to the 
landing-place, with dismal lamentations. 

'^ Hold your noise ! " said the man to the little girl^ ^^ there 
vras no bird there — 'twas an old nest." 

" You story ! you story I " she cried, stamping her little feet 
with passion. " There is the bird crying up in the poplar 
now." 

And it was true enough f the poor mother, with her breast 
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yet bearing the impress of the eggs she had been sitting upon, 
sat twittering most woefully in the tree. We pushed oS the 
boat to cross to the other side, the children still crying upon 
the brink of the water; and the Hioumfal note of the poor 
bereaved little bird was heard abote them all, even to the 
other side of the water. A footpath through two or three 
corn-fields leads to the station. I was but bardy in time for 
the up-train from Exeter. We had to make up for stoppages, 
so the speed was such as the Great Western oidy can go. In 
less than half-an-bour the beautiful spire of the new church at 
Paddington came to view — the station was gained — and then, 
like a rocket which has reached its greatest altitude, and 
bursts into a thousand stai-s of fire, the doors were thrown 
open, and the multitude of travellers (I among the number) was 
in a moment dispersed in every direction. 



AUTUMN ON THE HILL SIDK 

Upon the upland, slanting to the plain 
(Gently as slants a bird with outstretched wings). 
Dreaming, with half-closed lids, I listless lie. 
The thistle-downs float slowly past ; each seed. 
Pendulous swaying from its parachute. 
Skims lightly o'er the hindering blades of grass : 
The purple heath-bells, swayed by gentle gusts. 
Knock timidly against ray brow and cheek : 
Whilst ever, in the amber fields below, 
The flashing sickle, by brown Labour urged. 
Gleams crescentwise through falling threads of com. 
Far off, along the tranquil landscape, creeps 
The smoke's t)m assure firom the stubble fires. 

All's gentle motion and continual calm. 

Oh, that the scene's content we covld drink in ! 
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With thirsty eyes and realizing brow 
I gaze, and it is gone ; just like some star^ 
That, in perusing, fades — to dreamy eyes. 
The vividness returns. Westward I look. 
The setting sun upon the hill's brim rests, 
Shooting a golden weft along the ground. 
In life-lines o'er the bosom of the steep 
The sheep-tracks nm, and ever from the sheep 
Long shadows stream. Over the broken wall, 
With bended knees, a ram leaps suddenly 
And stares, tinkling at intervds the bell 
Half muffled 'neath his woolly throat, full browed 
Between his rib-carved horns, firmly he stands ; 
And round him gather up the scattered flock, 
Till like a cloud the whole drive swiftly past, 
Seized with a panic fear. Upon the hills 
And o'er the plain, still crowned. Summer sits ; 
But in the vaJe sad Autumn slowly steals. 
How melancholy, in my homeward walk, 
Between the avenue of limes, to see 
The leaves fall undulating one by one. 
And then upon the ground in eddies whirl ! 
There are no bees about, no busy drones 
Curious within the painted chalices. 

The sun-dial in the garden day by day 
More idle seems. The pathway weedy grows ; 
And we do watch no more a favourite flower, 
Counting the buds. 
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Thorold. Here, love, towards this islet let us steer, 
Flush in this bay, thick paved with lily leaves, 
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The clear white cups our keen keel swirling down ; 
And^ see ! up the dumb water-beetles dart^ 
Then dive again among the swaying stems 
Our boat glides over. Hark ! how fresh the sound, 
As 'twixt the reeds we crash upon the bank : 
I'irm footing here this tuft of rushes gives, 
One step and those twin-daisied feet we land 
Upon the swarded green. See, darling ! here, 
Among the weeds, the glistening pieces still, 
Of the Venetian glass I broke last spring, 
Toasting '^ The lady with the Greek- waved hair," 
Till the last bubble burst upon my lip. 
Here I remember on the ground I lay. 
Noting the silver satin's changeful flush. 
And the long feathers nodding courtesies. 
Beneath that murm'ring shade of sycamores. 
Where now the cloud of insects rise and fall; 
Then came a laugh, and then — ^your deep blue eyes 
And yellow hair, of leafy shade grown tired. 
Towards yon tree, came out into the sun, 
Down dropped the ruffles from your loving arm 
Upstrained to switch the chestnut's budding cones, 
Which scattered all around their little stars. 
" I vnsh I had the giraflfe's neck," you said, 
" To snap that tantaUzing upper bud!" 
And then turned round, as if a friend were nigh. 
To where I stood admii;pg. That curtsey proud ! 
Look, love, and see, from out the rustling reeds 
The swan sail past. No Roman galley-beak 
Back-curved disdained the water so — ^*twas thus 
You drew up seeing me : 'twas all rare art — 
Confess how much ? 

Melicent. See my poor finger now. 

How you have bruised it with my opal ring? 
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Wdll; then; what cared I for the chestnut buds; 

They said Sir Owlet there was quizzing them^ 

And so I volunteered unearthing you^ 

Hid close anu>ng the waving screen of ferns ; 

'Tis still continual mirth — ^how suddenly 

I froze that pert assured smile of yours* 

I 've often thought I should have lost you then^ 

Had not that glorious Lanner's waltz struck up^ 

And swiftly into pity's melting drops 

All my hoar-'fr'osted haughty pride dissolved. 

Then your revenge ! — Up sprang the gladdening strings, 

Beneath the harper's spirit-stirring hand ; 

And round you whirled me till my hair blew back, 

And pants broke up my set-rehearsed speech : 

I 've scarce forgiven you for so cheating me 

Into acquaintanceship. 



Thorold. Loop back your shawl, 

Let thus your bonnet from tiie ribbons swing. 
Just as, the music ceased, you wandered with me 
Through the woods. I 'd picture o'er again 
That scene — remember how polite we were. 
Growing botanical o'er every flower ; 
Then the blue sky, its deep intense admiring, 
And the gray shadows on the rounded clouds^ 
Afraid to say what most we had at heart. 
Then the beech wood came — ^the tall wood of masts 
Branchless and still ; what wonder sweet, my love. 
That here we let our golden secret out ? 
The rest you know.-^I 've felt so happy now. 
Watching the sun-waves' ceaseless flickering 
Upon the boat side dance, just as old joys 
Gome gently rippling 'gainst the saddened heart. 
And break in glowing lines.— I '▼© scarce perceived 
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The tide has left these flags ; we Ve barely time 
To clear the shallows in the upper reach, 
And bring our skifif up to her mooring ring 
By the old willow shadowing the creek. 



A GOSSIP ABOUT THE LAKES. 

-After the noise and bustle of a ten- hours' railway journey from 
town, there is something strange and outlandish in the sensation 
experienced as the coach-wheels leave the firm ground of Hest 
iBank and suddenly commence their dumb run upon the Lancas- 
ter Sands. 

The traveller sees before him a miniature desert, in which he 
boldly plunges without a track to guide him; for the pathway 
which for ages man has day by day graven upon its surface, each 
succeeding tide has effaced, as though jealous of the encroach- 
ment ; in place of labourers at work in the fields, he sees the 
" cocklers" busy among the briny pools, and the sea-gull on his 
white-curved wings sweeps under tiie very noses of the leaders. 

" Well," said I to the coachman, '^ this is as strange a road 
as ever I travelled." 

'^ A worry good road when one knows it," said he, at the same 
time taking a wide sweep in his course. " Look'e there," point- 
ing to the spot he had avoided, " that's the tail of a quicksand ; 
a bit furder, and my whip wouldn't stand up in it, more than a 
spopn in a mustard-pot." 

To my impractised eye there was no sign of the dangerous 
vicinage ; the whole space as far as Kent's Bank, some seven or 
eight miles' distance, seemed. ridged with infinite small wavelets 
of sand — the rude writing of the receded tide. 

On we rattled with the steadiness of the rail, nothing daunted 
by the formidable appearance of the Kent river, which flowa 
through the sands. 
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A ford ! What a picturesque thing it is ! Market-carts piled 
with country produce, horsemen and buxom wenches — all wait- 
ing for the rough old jack-booted guide to lead them across. 
All, did I say? Not all. One country girl, with a noble sim- 
plicity, gathered up a huge handful of petticoat, and triumph- 
antly waded over. That I veiled not ray eyes instinctively is 
thy fault, Etty ! who hast made us citizens of the great 
Babylon stand fire at the nude. As for our Jehu, he disdained 
the guide's help, and dashed his team through with all the con- 
fidence of Neptune. 

There was a strange mixture of the stable and sea in the man 
that made him quite a study. His broad brim seemed striving 
behind to develope itself into a "sou*-wester;" he was wrapped 
in a compromise between a pilot and a driving-coat ; he talked 
as knowingly of a craft as of a " drag," and boasted that be 
handled the ropes as often as the ribands. Morecomb Bay was 
his exercising ground, and he could explain every rufQe on 
the sand as though he had been bom and bred there — a flat- 
fish. 

" There, now," said he, after we had rattled over the Cartmel 
peninsula, and were nearing the Fumess shore, " that's a sight 
you don't see every day!" pointing with his whip to a long 
furrow in the sand as he spoke. " What do you figure that out 
to be?" 

I gave it up. 

" D'e see," said he, leaning back, "where our wheel-marks 
have just cut across? Well, that was where the Bardsea 
steamer dragged her keel last tide, and now we comes and 
makes omr mark right athert-like. 'Taint every day as 
a five-hundred-ton ship cuts across the high-road in that 
style." 

As the strange compound beside me rattled on after this 
fashion, I felt certain misgivings as to his genus. Prom his 
waist upwards he was of the Jarvey class, undoubtedly; but 
what was there beneath the leathern apron ? A merman's flabby 
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tafl had just suggested itself, when a huge boot-heel descended 
upon my toe, dissipating all doubt, as the wheelers were sud- 
denly drawn up upon their haunches at the Sun Hotel, Ulver- 
stone. 

^' But what have you dragged us over the Lancaster Sands 
for ?" says the reader ; " and whither are you leading us?" 

Because, good friend, I am for a day or two in the Lake 
country, and have a theory about the best way to it. Let those 
who love the rail go on to Bowness, and enter Windermere by 
its drawing-room window ; I prefer its natural porch, the spark- 
ling Leven — ^the gladdest, brightest river in all the world. 
Besides, there is an aesthetic reason for taking the route by the 
sands, which should not be overlooked. A gourmand in scenery 
adopts a system of contrasts in his landscapes, just as the wine- 
taster does with his palate : a rough oheese prepares the way for 
a delicate appreciation of the fruity port : a morning's journey 
on a landscape as flat as your hand> gives the eye a relish for 
mountain scenery and a sparkling lake. 

We will not linger on the way between TJlverstone and Newby 
Bridge — ^not even to dwell upon its rich scenery, nor to delight 
in the bright river, which, ere it is lost in the sandy gorge of the 
sea, is seen through its verdant fringe of trees, leaping beside the 
road up which the traveller slowly toils. 

If there is a model inn in the world for the tired and dusty 
pedestrian, it is the Swan at Newby Bridge. Thirsty and foot- 
sore, he crosses the old gray arch, and mine host, napkin in 
hand, smiles upon him from the capacious doorway of the hostel. 
Throwing aside his knapsack, he strolls down a few yards to the 
grassy margin of the river whilst dinner is preparing. Around, 
on every side, a graceful verdure walls in a scene of perfect 
peace. Swiftly, and with the sparkle of innumerable brilliants, 
the stream flows over its shallow bed, scarce deep enough to 
float the light skiff, in whose shadow the great trout, with 
ceaseless fin, poises himself against the crystal flood. As you 
watch him with the eye of an angler, dinner is announced, and 
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you pass at once to the contemplation of his fellow in a napkin, 
with the appreciation of a gastronome. 

A trout and a cutlet in the quiet, domestic little coffee-room, 
with the window draped with emerald leaves, give no bad fore- 
taste of the way things are done in the Lake country — at least 
in that portion of it which is not made the head-quarters of the 
upstart rich, who are fast vulgarizing all before them; white- 
'^chokered" waiters, and all their concomitants, taking the 
place of the wholesome simplicity that reigned of yore. 

My regret at leaving this perfect little inn was not lessened 
by the glimpse I caught of a bright-haired young beauty alight- 
ing from her mountain pony at the moment of departure, and 
what spell there is in the very neighbourhood of gentle woman- 
hood we leave to our reader's own hearty but to go 1 was 
obliged. The last bell of the steamer was ringing ; the white 
smoke was giving its final blow; and the little Lady ofiks 
Lake^ a hundred yardB up the stream, was ready to take her 
pathway up the enchanted lake. 

light as she is, there is scarcely water enough to float her— 
scarcely breadth enough to cjear the water-lilies that pave the 
crystal floor on either side. Not a glimpse of the Queen of die 
Lakes is to be seen — ^not a mountain rears its blue summit in 
the distance. We pick our way down a mere brooklet runninjf 
between hill sides, the graceAil litde steamer turning and twist- 
ing like an eel. The tourist is all anticipation— a turn, and we 
sweep into the lake. 

Nay, good tourist, get rid of that depreciating look ; say not 
that your ideal is destroyed, and that Windermere is '^ a sell," 
as some fast young gentlemen declare on their flrst introduction. 
When you have lived upon it fifty years, as Christopher North 
says, you might have something to say about it. Wait until 
the swift paddles have run you up the narrow reach of the lake 
—until you thread your way between the mimic isles — ^until 
Bowness is passed, and then ask yourself if a more lovely comer 
of the world is to be found than Uie nook where stands the bold 
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"brotlierliood of mountains upon its northern shore. How gently 
the sweeping hills fold across each other, like the kerchief on a 
maternal breast ; and how the soft lake repeats the image in her 
own liquid bosom ! 

I hope I am not writing in the spirit of a guide-book, but the 
last few lines smack of it most forcibly, I must confess. There 
is nothing I detest more than dosing a reader with effete descrip- 
tions of scenery, and of such scenery as this above all things; 
for how vain are words to attempt a realization to the mind of 
the blue atmosphere of the mountain gorge, the tender grada-r 
tions of its light, or of the weird-like forms of the cloud 
shadows, as with strange contortions they chase each other up 
the craggy steeps ! 

There, now, yawn no more, good reader; I promise, though 
11^ the very midst of moimtains, never to say as many word^ 
about them again throughout the paper. 

Whilst Belle Isle and its stately mansion still hides from us 
the northern sky line, jagged with towering peaks, I land upon a 
green promontpry, such as Undine might have sported upon 
with the old fisherman, leaving the steamer to pursue her way 
through the wooded isles on her upward passage. 

A charming little nest is the Ferry Inn, and no jollier land- 
lord is there than Arnold — no kinder, more motherly creature, 
than my landlady. The inn looks directly upon the glassy lake 
through a fringe of noble trees, just as a beauty peers at herself 
in the mirror through her luxuriant tresses. The pleasure skiffs 
grind and fret their cutwaters against the pebbles, within biscuit 
tosi3 of the breakfast-parlour windows, and those who are roman- 
tically inclined can drip silver from their oars in the moonlit 
lake, ere the warm glow of the coffee-room has departed from 
their cheek. This is as it should be, but it is qidte an exception 
to the general rule, which is to plant the inns at a mile's distance 
frpm the water. Such is the case at Ambleside, at Patterdale, 
and jKeswick — ^^a most unnatural divorce, and worthy of all con-f 
denmatipuj. 7he delight is to take the >7ater like a dwiek^ ^ %s^ 
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ttiotndnt and hk ^7 di'ess) and iiottopayita£ttiiial vidit as jfiotl 
would a frigid aoqnaintaticd. 

The mom Was dowly nusifig over Oirost Head, and h^ 
reflection, like a silver shallop^ was noiselessly ferryifig from 
sbore to shore of the unruffled inerd, as I rose from t^ sub- 
stantial viands of my worUiy host. To ship a pair of sctdls fikl 
pull out into the lake was an instinctive act. It was as natural 
to be atfanoted by the soft swells of musio which eanae over 
ttoin. Bowneds-^BownedSy the pl^asare village of the Lake 
country, whe^ yachtsmen floudfidb and fair maids flirt, where ia 
the summer evenings lights quivSi^ so long in the dark water, 
winking ever astd anon as ^ gau^e^clad angels swim by in the 
dreamy waltz. '' On such a night as this" I found myself annd 
a Crowd of promenaders, wluch the band had congregated m the 
grounds of the Boyal Hotd^ Evety wMdow was o][>en and M 
of life. Silks rustled upon the balco^es, kad young bright h/de^ 
eame in and Out of tibe dedp Shadows made by tiie clustering 
dematis. Thd sc^o feali26d onefs {preconceived idea of th^ 
gaiety reigning 'upon the river Me. I still beai* in my ii^n<^ 
the form of one gentle fair leaning al(me from one &t the uppet 
casements, her gintceM outline distinctly traced ag^n^t tiii 
brilliant ligM of the toom. 'H.» hair had &Uen loosely about 
her shoulders (I am not romancing an inch), and i^he was gasii^ 
fixedly upon the lake-^tlnnking^ peot^hanoe; of some feir-distBat 
Borneo. 

The mo^ wns hidden by a dairk band of cloud iA I so^g^fet 
my boat amid those grou|)^ at tiic landing place. Sk>me <me lA 
my abs^Qice bad drawn its itoso upon the pier^ Z thought lii^ 
strange at the moment^ but pushed off into tjie daik. Hhh 
graoeiul silhouette of ^e unknown JuUet was still visible frofit 
the window of the hotel as I pulled tight out into the lake, nc^ 
black and still as death* Far aWay on the opposite shoi'O^ tbi 
lights of the Ferry Inn ^listsnod Uk^ glow-worms s^ upon ti^ 
waters edge. I might have been inldwajr in the |>aesage^ ftnd 
my thoughts w^?6 &t ttway, ii^ndoiing whetiier a £6^1' 
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in tibe West looked out Yftoantly into the niglit with my image 
in her soul^ when my eye caught & small white olgect moTing to. 
and fro in the bottom of the hoat. I put my hand down, and 
found the bottom full of water! 

^ What a disgusting pig that Arnold must be to give me a 
boat that makes water like thiS;" I remarked, not at all alarmed; 
and was only quickening my stroke, when I heard a silight 
gushing sound at the head of the skifF* I darted forward, and 
placed my hand on the sidet^-it was leaking in streams througl^ 
a gaping seam I 

Grood Qod \ the lake at that spot was two hundred and forty 
foot deep* I was in a sinking boat^ and could not swim ! 

Fot a moment I sat paralyzed-^^hen I started up and shouted, 
but all was still except the jug-jug of a nightingale singing from 
Ihe distant shore, and the sound of the spouting water tha ^ 
seemed to me at thai moment louder than the loudest cataract. 
I sat down in desperation, and pulled for very lifer-^the water, 
mch by inch, coming up to my knees* 

Suddenly a rustling sound made my heart leap with honor~<-r 
on every hand tall and shadowy fcmns bent over the boat side s 
I thought the spirits of the lake ware aboitt to ohttch and bear 
me down into the gloomy depths below. In ibe midst of 
my terror the moon burst forth, and to my great relief, my 
ghostly assailants transformed then^ves into harmless flag* 
reeds. 

I was a^ore on Belte Isle> a dee^ thankful man. Had it 
been uninhabited I might luwe played Robinson Crusoe for the 
Eiight ; but assistance came, and tbm the cause of my disaster 
was apparent at once. I had taken the wrong boet-^^ne that 
had met with damage, and had been drawn iq> on the landing- 
place for safety. Such was my first advoiture upon Win- 
lermere. 

The ^orious fire in ike Ferry kitoben was not the least 
pleasant place titer my cold foot-bath. Header, ii you be of 
the silver-foric schod^ you will wondsp perhaps at my low 
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habits. Nevertheless, there are occasions on which a capadoos 
kitchen is not to be sneered at. I had looked in at the coffee- 
room^ and the very sight of the place chilled me to the bone. 
Each table^ inhabited by its own' separate group, seemed as 
much isolated from the other as the isle of the lake. Here 
a clergyman sat with his two daughters, surrounded by a moral 
chevaux de frise, that would fain repel the assault of the 
slightest glance — there two Oxford men from different tables 
threw out their invisible antennse, and minutely examined and 
watched each other from the very depths of their all-absorbing 
newspapers. The only real group was the one most shunned 
by the othera— aparty of "cheap trippers," as the innkeepers 
contemptuously designate those who " do " the lakes by excur- 
sion trains 

What a contrast to all this genteel frost-work and silly con- 
straint was the Homeric breadth and general simplicity of the 
bright and cheerful kitchen. Behold on one side of the ample 
room, a large oaken dresser extending from floor to ceiling, 
black with age and bright with labour; carved and twisted 
enough to excite the envy of Wardour-street. Mugs and 
tankards of bright pewter stand out against the dark back- 
ground clearly as in a Dutch picture^ and flash and grow 
dull again as the wood-fire leaped and glowed on the merry 
hearth. Huge hams depend from the rafters, flanked hy 
crisp and sad-coloured herbs, and ropes of onions shining jollily 
like gigantic strings of beads. Three or four lassies in snow- 
white jackets and linsey-woolsey petticoats, wooden-soled shoes 
and worsted stockings, clumped about their different vocations, 
reminding you of Landseer's peasant girl in his " Bolton 
Abbey j" a weather-beaten guide, alternately plaguing the 
girls about their sweethearts and drinking, with the landlord; 
a fisherman from the lake ; and a yachtsman from Bowness a 
little fresh : such were the company and the scene in the Ferry 
Jnn kitchen as I entered, and isuch might be found in twenty 
ether hostels of the lake district not y'Ot utterly spoiled by 
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J company. I confess I love such places, and would 
f smoke my pipe in one of their warm ingles than 

my feet in the richest Persian rug, or loll upon a 
){ the hest tahouret, in the correct saloon or gilded coffee- 
such snuggeries you hear all the history of the country 

the old shepherd, as he warms with the nutty ale, grows 
cious, and tells of his lonely watchings among the fells ; 
"uide drops his tone professional, and gives the pedestrian 
worth knowing. The manner in which the mistress chats 
vorks among her maids smacks of the age patriarchal 
every side the traveller sees about him character rough 
irect from the great quarry of nature, 
loud laugh, with rapid contagion, was circling round the 
my as I entered, above which ^rose the broad, rich 
mations of the landlord. Mine host is a Dorsetshire 

and, with a pardonable clannishness, has imported a 
colony from his country, who fill all the more responsible 

of * the hostelry. In the midst of the hard singing 
b of the North, you are surprised to find Boots answering 
1 the rich west-country dialect, or to hear the ferryman 
ig out some doggrel ballad of the south as he gives way 
his brawny arms. To a traveller coming, like myself, 
those parts, the old familiar sound was as startlingly 
int as for the Scotchmen to hear the bagpipes in the 
3 of London, or for the Swiss to see a pine-tree or a 
'■ peak at the torrid zone. 

3 cause of the laughter I speedily learned. Mine host, in 
m peculiar way, was beginning a little episode in his life 
le was very fond of relating. The yacht,sman had been 
1^ him if he knew anything of Wordsworth.* 
^naw'd'n," said he, with a merry twinkle of his eye, ^' I 

will be scarcely necessary here to state that this paper was written 
the lamented death of the Laureate j an event, however, which it 
truly for^hadowed. 
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ifihould think I did a few;" and rising from his seat, he 
reached aod took down a tm horn from beside the beam that 
ran along the ceiling. '^That,'' Isaid he, eyeing the instru- 
ment with a look of affeotioB^ ^ was when I Uow'd the ham." 
So sajing, he gave it a blast that smacked of the coaching 
dajs of old. 

What blowing the horn had to do wiikh his knowledge <£ 
the poet, was a pnzzle to those of his company who had never 
heard his ^torj before, which induded myself 4md the yachts- 
man. 

'^ Blow'd the ham ! " said die latter, in a half-tipsy tone; 
" what do you mean by that ? " 

" Why, you see this wuz the w^y I corned to knaw Wads- 
wuth '' (the Lakers thus pronounce the Laureate's name) ^^ so 
as I shan't forgetn agen in a hurry. When I wuz guard of 
the Whitehaven mafl " (here he refreshed himself widi a blast), 
'^ five years agone and more, as we wuz a 8laj>pin' along, and 
just coming to a sharpish turn — you knows the earner ni^ 
the bridge, two miles this side Keswick — ^what should we see" 
(here he put the horn to his mou& again for another flourish; 
but his wife, witi^ screwed^p eyes, snatched it out)— ^' what 
should we see, but Bumthin' uncommon tall and grand, tooling 
along a little pony shay, as cool as murder. 

" I give you my word and honiour, gentlemen," said h% 
turning round to us quite impressividy, ^' I nev«r had oecasioa 
but this once to tune up this blessed ham as a waloiing, mi 
hang me if I didn't miss it. 

*' * Oh, Lord, iere's a smash,' said I ; and afore the words 
wuz out of my mouth, erash went the shay ^all to smitheriBB 
right 'through a dry wall, and dap went the driver over iinta 
a plantation— -arms out, and ^^reat-coat a^flying. We thought 
for sure 'twas all over with'n,; but presently he picked faisself 
up uncommon tall again : and, says he, — 

" ^ I 'U have this matter thoroughly investigated.' 

^' With that he walked off towards the public. 



^' And * Bill/ said coaoh^ to I, yery dow« like^ far 'twas a bad 
bit of bu^ess; ^ wbo de think tl^at i^ ? ' 

" ' Widi, who be't, Jem ? ' wyp I. 

" ' Wby> who but the powit^ Wia4sw9tih,' 

^' Ai^d now^ gratlemen/' said he, turning rcmnd, '^ when you 
next goes to Keswick^ just by the bridge about two miles out, 
youTl se^ two yards of the wril down to this day, tmd thafs 
fphere fpe qHU the pamt ! '^ 

A. prolonged blast <m the h(xm, ^d a loud laugh, marked tbo 
landlord's sense of the eKcellence c^ the joke. 

^^ Ay, and often and often/' ^ontinn^d he, returning the hop 
to its place, ^' since that, when IVe ^seen the grand fow^s 
draw up to the Mount, I've n said, sly-iike to myself, — ^ Ah, 
gentlemen, you be going to see tjbe pawil;, but you never 
bad'n call upon you, unexpected like, on ^ flying visit ov^ a 
wall'" 

A general gossip now ensued wil^ respect to Wordsworth 
fiiod ^^ley Coleridge. Poor Hartley was evidently the favour- 
ite of the L^rs. His genial nature and simple ]dnd-hei»rted- 
ness won upon them wonderfully. The women dated on him. 
H^ was never, they said, without a ha'p^ny ^n his pocket for 
tiie pMldren ; and " Ay, he was a good-hearted little fellow/' 
was an exclamation all joined in. As poor Hood said, — " The 
rpok he split n^pon was quarto." The rough ^^ statesman," as 
the sQEiall farmers of the district ai?e c^ed, were never so happy 
as when they could induce the poet to take a glass at their ex- 
pense. With all his familiarity, howev9r, }^ ndanaged tp im- 
press them with a most exalted idea of his abilities ^ ^d I was 
much amused, and not f^ ]it^ astpn^ed, to hear the general 
assent given to an idea ith^wn ont by onp -sppaker, that ^^ hp 
used to write all Wadswuth's best pieces for him." (!) 

The severe nature of the JJanrsiEtte sorted not so well with 
them as that of ^ Wttle Pf^r^iley," wfeo would fuddle himseK 
with the men, fomp with the ehildren, mi write love-letters for 
the lasses. 



( 
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As I went up-stairs to bed, I could not help taking a peep in 
at the cofFee-room ; it was as cold and silent as ever : the clergy- 
man still kept watch and ward over his daughters, the Oxford 
men had not done silently perusing each other. ^* To-night, at 
all events/' said I, shutting the door, *' kitchen has had the 
best of it" 

I remember now, and I might as well confess it, that no 
small element of the general satisfaction I felt at the Ferry IhH) 
was the fact that the coffee-room was guiltless of any of those 
white-neckerchiefed gentry, with napkin under arm, and soft) 
cat-like footsteps, whose every action seems immediately posted 
up in their own minds in readiness for the bill. 

Jane, our neat-handed Phillis, with her mild, dove-like eyes, 
and bright brown hair, did her spiriting differently. There was 
something so modest in her speech, and so innocent in her bea^ 
ing, that you instinctively put down the soft pedal in your voice 
when addressing her. As for myself, I honestly confess that I 
loved to see her touch at my solitary table, as she cruised 
between the diflferent parties in the breakfast room ; and many 
a journey after needless muffins her beauty cost her. 

The morning I left I had the coffee-room all to myself, I re- 
member; and, rascal that I was, I determined to take advantage 
of it. 

" Jane, I want to speak to you,'* I called to her, with a tone 
Inore tender than a man usually calls for toast or chops in. 

She came, and stopped about a pace from me. 

"What is it you want, sir?" she said. "Is it anything 
about the waiting? " 

Such a mild serenity, such a guileless aur attended her, thait 1 
was routed in a moment, and coward-like took refuge in a de- 
mand for salt. 

But here I am, talking nonsense, and dawdling on the very 
threshold of the lake. A boat, and hey for Ambleside ! 

A sweet little skiff lay with her nose leaning over this green^ 
sward that dipped into the lake. 
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'as right after all. » 

I took my place and shouted after the boatman, who 
I come labouring down, like an ant with a stalk of corn, 
me, volunteering with the sculls, 
-ood day," she sweetly said, as I pushed oflfl 
ke always thus to end with the smile of beauty, 
adermere, on a sunny day, is a scene that dwells in a 

mind long after he has seen it, as one of those bright 
3 that redeem the common-places aiyi hard day-by-day rea- 
>f the earth. ^' Adam could scarce have possessed a fairer 
I Eden," I involuntarily exclaimed, as resting on my oars, 
iming round in my seat, the moimtains at the head of the 
net my view. The "Old Man" out to the north-west 
Lg guard over Coniston Water, that, like a gentle sister, 
side the Queen of the Lakes. The Pikes, rising their huge 
•like humps against the light, and more directly a-head 
Icar, Fairfield, and Loughrigg, rose like solid walls of gay 
ladsome green, against which the blue smoke of Amble- 
nd Rydal gently stole up the sky. Two days ago, I 
. to myself, I toiled amid the gloom and soot of London ; 
)W, here I am rocking upon a crystal lake, into which the 
promontories run like brilliant tongues of emerald, and 

islands float on dreamy echoes of themselves; a boat or 
dth softly swelling music, and flags trailing languidly in 
iter, and Martin might sketch it for the Enchanted Lake, 
>mson claim it as the realization of his delicious Land of 
lihead : — 

" Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky ; 
There eke the soft delights that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm Pleasures always hovered nigh ; 
But whatever smack'd of noyance or unrest 
Was far, far off, expelled from this delicious nest.'* 
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Poor Hartley Coleridge's humble little cottage lies close at 
hand, on the road which skirts Rydal Water. After the chee^ 
fulness of the '^ Moirnt/' the place looks lonely and desolate. 
Immediately behind it, the bare wall-like side of Nab Scar rises 
to a tremendous height ; and the Little Lake in front, still and 
dark, was rendered yet more solitary by the presence of a single 
heron, who, balanced upon one leg on a rock in the centre, 
seemed sentinel of that camp of silence. The good, kind-hearted 
creature with whom he lodged, showed me his whole room with 
brimming eyes ; and then taking me up-stairs into her best 
apartment, pointed out a place in the wall where the paper was 
torn. It was done, she said, by his cofiSn, and thus it should 
remain imtil her dying day. It was the same story I had heard 
before. Everybody loved him. 

As the shadows of the mountains were beginning to lie long 
upon the plain, and the blue sky to deepen, I pressed my way 
musingly as far as Grasmere. The lake looked peacefifraDd 
calm, and the cows on its green island^ after the heat of the 
day, were standing up to their dewlaps in the clear water, 
slowly chewing the cud, whilst great rings of crystal spread 
outward from their knees. Every shadow slept upon the 
water. 

If there is a place in the world in which one might grow in 
love with death, it is the little churchyard of Grasmere. The 
latch beneath the ancient lych-gate clanked sharply against the 
stillness as I entered to wander among its green hillocks. In one 
comer, beneath the shadow of a yew-tree, 

"A few graves 
lie sheltered sleeping in eternal calm." 

Upon one were the faded renmants of many flowers, and 
some that the hand of affection had lately placed there. A 
headstone told me it was the last resting-place of Wordsworth's 
much-beloved daughter, cut oflf in the first bloom of her youth. 
I looked in vain for another tomb which I sought after; but 
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I peasant c6ining along the pathway at length pointed out the 
place where Hartley Coleridge lies. The grass grows over it 
7ery rank and long^ and you can scarcely tell that it covers a 
3orpse. 

For the many flowers of poesy that he gathered for the 
world, I placed a rose in return upon his forgotten grave. 
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One winter's evening; just as %ht had fled^ 
And noiseless glowed the keen bright frosty fire, 
Mary and I, close drawn up side by side> 
With eyes dilated^ on the caves of gold 
And shining castles in the embers clear^ 
Sat musing on the features of the past. 
And Retrospection many times arose^ 
Soft as a diver rising through the sea^ 
And showed old sorrows that^ like softest pearls, 
'Mid tangled fragments of forgotten things^ 
His hand had rescued from deep Lethe's stream. 
And in the midst of those old faded scenes 
The wicker of the little cot it creaked, 
Rousing the quick-eared mother from her dreams. 
You should have seen her with fresh parted lip 
And hushing finger> though the sound was past, 
Hanging i^pon the gentle breath of sleep, 
The perfect picture of maternal care. 
And then^(so runs the music of the heart 
That one sweet note remembers yet another) 
Once more to me she turned, and with white hand 
The silken curtain of her hair drew back, 
And fondly pressed her loving cheek to mine, 
As though she 'd ooin her heart out at a touch. 
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Thus 88 we sat^ n^ fandes found thMxi wonls^ 
And Mary Iktened, with her hand in mine. 
The whilfit I visions of the Aitore drew. 
I told her of the early moms of June 
(Ere yet the starlings underneath the eaves 
Lifted their joyous songs^ or swifUjr ran 
"With dewy breasts upon the meadow grass)-^ 
When little voices, freshly waked from sleep, 
From distant rooms, and laundries, full of sound, 
Like to the charming of young birds^ would come. 
I drew a picture of an eager group 
Clustered in quiet by the evening fire; 
Their breathless fhces &8t upon me fixed, 
As little leaves enforced by the sun, 
The whilst I tcdd them of the bloody key, 
And fearful Blue Beard calling up die towBr 
To Fatima, who, in her utmost need, 
Saw no help coming but the flock of dieep. 
I showed her all their &ees flushed with joy— 
Their clapping hands when giants dire were slam, 
And the deep wonder dwelling in their eyes 
At the unfolding of bright fairy tales, 
These marvels that invisibly seem writ 
Within our hearts, till little children come, 
And warm their hidden characters to Ufe. 

And then in fimey up the toilsome stairs 
My wife I took, and, through the half-open door, 
Showed her our little children on their lobees, 
Palm imto palm l^eir placid hands upraised, 
And prayer escaping from their parted lips 
Gently as odorous exhalations creep 
From out the bosom of an opening rose^ 
And ftirther pictures then I rfiould have drawn 
Of gallant boyhood; generous and free^ 
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But that lay Mai^ pressed my arm, and said^ 
'' One moment) love-^-^^ little let me dtrell 
Upon this joy : your words within my soul 
Have set a golden ladder up^ whose end 
Is lost in shining eloudd of happy lights 
On which my thoughts^ like angels ifl the dream^ 
Climb with a glory burning on their wings. 
Ah, me ! I fear tlids heaven is too glad, 
And that swift shadows bar the happy light." 

Thus as she spoke, th«« toee within my heart 
A picture full of soi^rowiul regrets. 
'^I see/' said I^ '^tfae shadow that you dread, 
As 'mid the dim green underlight of leates 
A desolate nest among the branches stands^ 
Emptied of broodkig love and cheerful song; 
So stands our household in my second dream. 
No more from out the sunny garden comes 
The shout of boyhood swingkig on the branch ; 
Fled are om^ little birde^ atad we, dear wifi^ 
Old joyless people, in the vale of yean, 
To tibe dim memoiies of our children g€fae, 
Are left alotie within the dreary house* 
Canst thou net s^e us wandelriiig timmgh the rooilis> 
Each one the promptsr of Soaie perished hqpev 
Here died out feil^t girl, and 'mid our tears 
Bade that we kept it evermore tha same^ 
Bade us be careful of her little birds, 
Her plants, her range of poets on the shelf; 
She loved them so, be sure she 'd come again 
To haunt once more the old &miliar place. 
The room remains through twenty years the same, 
Still in her careful drawers her long white frocks^ 
With lavender all scentless now with age. 
Lie stored, and dream of summers long ago. 
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Or^ 'tis the sad mute playroom that we tread. 

The echoes of old sounds within our ears ; 

Old toys they lay ahout to touch our hearts 

With the sad dew of tears, that never more 

lliey shall he cause of joyous mirth again. 

Along^ the floor with silent foot of gold 

Steals the warm sunlight, freshly as the day 

It gUttered on our darling's flaxen hair. 

Our eldest hoy, noisy with drum and fife, 

Saying he 'd he a soldier when a man; 

Ah, me ! we dreamt not then the end — 

It was God's will it should he as it is. 

There hangs upon the wall his sword and sash. 

Faded beneath a burning Indian sun. 

Poor boy, he bravely died ; we had his captain's word 

For the young ensign's honour in the field. 

Poor boy, he was our las t 

Upon my hands 
Hot tears, large as the drops of summer, fell, 
Stopping my speech. Alas ! these were but drean^ 
That I wove sitting by a winter's fire, 
Which faded in a moment fi^m my brain ; 
But in her woman's heart long time they dwelt. 
And the bright angels that before did climb. 
One after one, with shadows on their wings. 
Slowly she saw descend. 
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lAT a revolution takes place in the habits and feelingfs of 
•pie when little childi'en begin to congregate around the family 
irth ! Then it is^ and not until then^ that they begin to take 
preat part in the gi*eat scheme ; and that they feel they are 
; merely individuals '^ unattached " in this moving, breathing 
iverse, but that they have done something towards maintaining 
it stream of life on which themselves are bom along. 
What a crowd of new sympathies seem bom also with a new 
th. Never shall I forget how suddenly I found myself notic- 
^ the little children as they passed me in the streets, and 
dng an interest in chubby faces with large fixed eyes, such as 
bachelorhood had been my aversion. It seemed as though 
B little human dormouse at home had lit up with a touch all 
e babies in the world. 

If such feelings mingle with the harder and more worldly 
qjects of men, in women they are all-pervading. They live 
tirely in a baby world. The multitudes of promising infants 
ey contrive to see and hear of, is quite astonishing. And when 
e infant proper is for a minute out of their hands, their con- 
mitants immediately start up. Reader, if you be a family 
an, just try your wife by a walk through town, and see, if 
ery ten minutes she does not make a dead stop before a baby- 
len shop. 

The love for babies in general is only ancillary, of course, to 
e love of babies in particular. I remember once seeing my 
Ife kissing and " dear" ing one of her friends' little children ; 
id, very innocently, I afteiwards dwelt upon the child's beauty, 
ishing our own Tommy was just such another! Well, no 
atter what took place, but I never will make any invidious 
>niparisons again ! Mothers are always set on hair-triggers 
ith respect to their children ; and persons should be careful 
hat they say about them — ^taking especial care of those who 
"ish to know *' your candid opinion." 
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A young mother with whom I was on very friendly terms, 
once asked me what I really thought, without flattery, of her 
little first-horn. Taken in by her air of sincerity, I y^itnred to 
say, very diplomatically as I thou^t, that a leetle less red in 
his hair (it was dead sandy) would make it her own chanmi^ 
mibum. She smiled blandly enough ; but I iliterwaids o^ff- 
heard her complain to her husband that I was a very disi^|V0e- 
able person, and that / always eame with dirty feet into hir 
dramng-roam. My good friends, depend upon it, your cstkj 
chance with mothers is in what is vulgarly termed '^ going the 
whole hog." Qualify your compliments indeed ! play with tie 
string of a diower-balii in December. 

I have often thought that it would be well, by way of dispd- 
ling the mighty prejudice that mothers entOTtain with regard to 
thdr own children, that on certain occasions there should be s l^ 
grand feast of babies — expositions at which it would be made 1^ 
plain to the commonest understanding that all babies run pretty 
much upon the same pattern. And yet I fesr^ that the most 
convincing proofs would be lost upon maternal breasts. Ab it 
is, wh«i two or three young mothers happen to know eadi 
other, they generally rush together at the first opportusity; 
babies in arms, and "darlings," ^ little sweets,'' and " precicHise^" 
fly about in showers — all Hie time that they are secwdy 
taking notes ; and who cvot heard of any one of them cxmB% 
out of such a competition, in their hearts, other than vic- 
tcmous? 

The most singular efiect of children, however, is upon pri» 
people. A young acquaintance of mine, who in his days ef 
bachelorhood would brush a crumb off his knees with scrupv^ 
cai'efulness, and guard his shirt-front as he would his honour; 
suddenly got married ; and, as I watched him narrowly, it wbs 
quite curious to notice the change which took place in his habits. 
At first, he did battle stoutly against the invasion of tiny fingeis; 
bit by bit, however, his defences were carried, and the enemy 
advanced, until at last his knees were unreservedly rendei*ed «P; 
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fttd his v«rjsldr(H9rtnds recognized as legitimate posits of «ttMdc 
ibrthelMbj. 

^ Tbe l»^j/' — what a grinding domestic tyranny is ^exeraissd 
imder that watchword 1 what a sword and buckler it is towards 
maintaining a mother's supremacy ! Fathers^ bend your fore- 
heads to the dnst at that dread name. Meekly submit to a 
despo^m which is supported by the universal voice of woman- 
kind^ and to infringe the slightest pr^t)gative of which is to 
proclaim yourself ^' a brute." 

' It is singular the &cility with which '' the baby" can be made 
ava3able for the purposes of either offence or defence. In tiie 
foTmsr edacity the darling is an overpowering weapon. Do 
yon happen to come in rather late from a friend's house^ how 
convenient it is to fly out against '^ disturbing the little pet at 
that time of night" Do you object to the expense of a 
iHTOugham and driver in white Berlin gloves, that your wife may 
go a gossiping among her friends, you are asked, how you, as a 
parent, can bear to see "the baby" pining for the want of a 
little fresh air? The baby is, in fact, to the mother what the 
cat is to the housemaid — the universal scape-goat. If a man In 
a state of utter buttonlessness, with his sleeves flying, makes mn 
irresistible.appeal to his wife, he is always expected to be satis- 
fied with the reply, that " it's dl owing to ' the baby.' " " The 
baby " it is that utterly dislocates your breakfast, makes your 
wife put on her cap the hind part before, and accounts for the 
neck of mutton not being jointed. In fact, such is die disturb- 
ing force of this small body, that there is no possible act of 
omission or commission that it will not account for. As long as 
**the baby" is about, a man had better mako up his mind at 
once to give up all chance of comfort, and to buy that excellent 
little apparatus, " a bachelor's companion," or kettle, egg-boiler, 
tea-pot, and toast-rack, all in (me ; for to be brought in contact 
with "the baby" is as good as being cast on an uninhabited 
; island, and to be obliged, like Robinson Crusoe, to depend upon 
I Us own resources. I am not certain that, dnrmg the same 
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period; it would not be as well for him to provide hiinseU 

hare-skin^ as the only bosom friend he is likely to have 

am afraid there is some little truth in that line of Tennys 

" Baby fingers— waxen touches— press me from the mother's bn 

at least; we married men have a shrewd suspicion that 
division of the affections of the maternal heart ^' the bab; 
much the best of it — every earthly consideration, in shoi 
down before the ftill ripe bloom of babyhood, which so s 
jnoves a mother's heart. When this is wiped off— when 
give place to buttons, and corduroys commence — when 
aneat is changed for grass-green apples, and the '^ darling 
lias shot up into " that tiresome John," then the husband 
perhaps to get his own again. Happy he, if ^' the baby" d 
start up afresh when he least expects it — for the innoce 
the king, in some families, never dies— and assume all its 
power. In such a case, the club is his only resource, 
know, in fact, whether " the baby " was not the primal c 
those institutions, so railed at by the sex, and so loved of 
if so (pray, ladies, do not think me ungallant), it affords 
gular instance of the certainty with which one tyranny 
another. 



MY ROOM IN THE COUNTRY. 

With aspect south, my little room 
Should ever be exempt from gloom. 
In straight white shafts the morning sun. 
From the east should inward run ; 
And the last faint streak of day, 
Through the western pane should stray. 
And cooling chintz of fashion old. 
Retaining still its careful fold, 
Should cover all the spacious chairs. 
And seem to speak of housewife cares. 
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So dumb the carpet should be wrought, 
No sounds of footsteps might be caught^ 
Much less sly Nan's^ whose sweet surprise 
Should be to creep^ with laughing eyes, 
On fearful tip-toe up behind, 
With little hands to make me blind ! 

Of pictures round I shall have few, 
But all of nature speaking true. 
A Constable, so lucid sweet. 
On sultry days my eyes to greet ; 
As boys who splash beside a brook. 
So dewy cool should be its look. 
And Danby, chiefest of his band. 
Within the compass of my hand 
Should picture me a desert vast, 
A toiling caravan o'ercast, 
And foundered 'mid the burning sand. 
And on the wall toward the east 
I would have an endless feast, 
A landscape of that rare old Cuyp, 
Of breathing full, and sunwarmth ripe ; 
And when the great orb downward rolled, 
Along the wall the squares of gold 
Athwart its face should slowly melt. 
Whilst nature art, art nature felt. 

Not all alone I 'd keep apart 
This room from her who shared my hearty 
And as affection ever masks 
The sacredness of pure love tasks. 
My own dear girl should often find 
Excuses perfect to her mind ; 
" Her fuchsia, lacking water, drooped ;" 
Or, " The long curtains were unlooped." 
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And on such small pretazts as tkes^ 
She should be mj foodest tease ; 
Disturbmg me from deepest books 
By constant hindrance of sweet looks. 

One window should be trellisaed deep 
With jasmine stems, and you should peep 
An arm's depth through the sheltering greea ; 
And there should struggle vp between 
A rose-tree, and its blooms abore^ 
Heavy as woman's heart with lor^ 
Should, when the fitful winds bode rain, 
Throb gently 'gainst the casement paneu 
The lattice I 'd have opoik wide 
(The hindering stems just pushed asde) 
Upon the cool deep gra&s of June, 
'Thwart which there should be swathes beat down. 
Such as we ti'ench with feet all white 
From dusty roads with pure dehg^^ 
Just issuing from a city hived, 
With pure delight, and heart revived 
That we have lived once more to &el 
God's breath about the country steaL 
And when an idle fit came on, 
I 'd ope the window, and the song 
Of birds in high up branches dear 
Let in upon my charmed ear. 
And as I lay at length, the breeze, 
From base to spire, the poplar-tr^s 
Should ever stir with slumbrous song. 
Whilst quivered all their leafy throng. 
And, like a fall of summer snow. 
The apple-blooms should softly flow, 
*Till every nook within the room 
Was filled with drifts of fresh perfume. 
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Then musiDg, half awske, I 'd He^ 

Andy as I gazed^ a tnrd ahoold Sj 

Swiftly across the window p^ie^ 

And then a full shrfll note shouki strain 

Eight in xnj ear^ and as I mined. 

Both sight and sound i^oold grow com&sed ; 

But stilly witlda n j inmost brain. 

That bird's song shoaM bring baek again 

With one sad touch of sense refined. 

Some old forgotten state of mind. 



PALiCE LIGHTS, CLUB CARDS, AND BANK PENS. 

BY ONE WHO can't MAKE THEM OUT. 

kcMFFTAh article might be written on ^ Things one can'tmake 
onl" How many enigmas stare one in the face every day in 
the ocdinary routine matters of Hfe ? Among other things that 
loEs't make ont, is her Majesty's dreadful eztrafvagance in the^ 
DUKtter of wax-candles. Not a chandler's can aae pass in London 
wz&ottt seeing piles of spermaceties ticketed " Palace Candles ;," 
thetr wicks just singed to give them a second-handish look. One 
tifttarally asks, what can be the meaning of this ? I& Prince 
Albert practising Herr Dobler's tnck of blowii^ ont a couple of 
hmdred lights at a time with a percussicm-ci^ ; or has the 
Master of liie Honaehold the perqoisite of the grease-pot ? The 
QiBiber of ships h&t Majes^ has at sea, doubtkss justifies a 
pretty liberal iUuminaticKt at the palace^ but how comes h^ 
tW so many of them find their way ta Mr. Sperm's and 
otkom in the chandlery line ? 

Another thing that I can't make out is, wh^re aU the Club 
Cards come from ? Order as many hundred dozen as you likej^ 
tod the supply never appears to get lower. It is insinuated 
that they are the rejected packs of club gamblers, never having 
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1)een used but once for fear of iraud ; but all the hells in London, 
if they were to try for it, could not supply as many as you could 
obtain in the next street. The cardmakers; I suspect, mast 
have a workshop for their manufacture in some concealed den, 
where the artizans; dressed as gentlemen of fashion, play furi- 
ously away for enormous imaginary stakes, until they sit up to 
their knees in rejected packs, which are then taken away a 
having undergone the due ordeal previous to sale. I have 
' heard people of imaginative turns of mind, sometimes when they 
have been gently gliding out the deals, with one of these packs, 
paint a picture of the estate that has been lost, perhaps, by its 
very pips, and of the ruined man rushing fi'om the hell with 
frenzy to Waterloo-bridge, and a great deal more of the like 
fancy-work, tha.t the maker would have smiled to have heard. 

Bank Pens, again, are called upon to explain themselves. 
Where do they come from in such quantities ? Are we to be- 
lieve, as the stationers would have us, that they are the dis- 
carded quills of Threadneedle or Lombard Street ? It certainly 
gives us a vast idea of the profuseness of Bank stationery. 
Merciful clerks, no doubt, like not to exhaust the willing pen, 
by "carrying forward" such heavy sums from page to page, 
and so have many relays for the work. Be that as it may. 
Bank Pens always seem to have been oppressed with too much 
calculating, for they manage to split right up in the head by 
themselves, after the slightest exertion. Inspecting a bundle 
of them that now lies before me, I find that they are all dipped 
into the itk exactly the same depth, so that the clerk who last 
used them must, in some momentary frenzy, have gone to 
work with the whole quarter of a hundred. 

These three things are a puzzle to me as great as the Chinese 
nest of balls. I have turned them over and over in my mind 
without even hitting upon their rationale, and so I shall go on 
perplexed, I fear, to my grave. 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF A SHELL. 

Cak I foi^et that calm long^ evening^ 

When last we walked together by the sea ? 

Can I forget? Ah, no ! Each image clear 

Bemains of that glad season in my soul, 

As did our footsteps then upon the sand. 

It was the flooding of the great spring tide, 

And she. would have me to the headland stroll. 

To watch the white spray showering o'er the rock. 

It was a glorious sight, as we passed on, 

The sweeping bay with golden sands lay rimmed. 

On which the proud imperious sea advanced. 

With heavy murmurs each translucent scroll. 

Now can I picture, as 'twere yesterday, 

How fair she stood, as through her summer dress 

Faintly the breeze her slender figure sketched. 

Her curls (almost too heavy for the wind) 

Beneath her chin she held with one white hand, 

Laughing so merrily with half-closed eyes 

When the gusts thickened. Then as I said 

(What I had said a thousand happy times), 

" Dear Letty," whilst her willing hand clasped mine, 

A clear-necked wave impetuous on the strand. 

Urged with a singing sound its thin smooth flood. 

Glassy the sand on its retreating shone. 

And there, neglected by the tide's reclaim, 

A curious shell upon its spines stood poised. 

I was the servant of her eager eyes, 

And ere the foam-bells from the sea-gift died, 

The prize was hers. 'Twas the last evening. 

Ere she sailed from u^ in that &tal boat. 

How long that time ago. All the old haunts — 

The shallow pools^ for the fine sea-weed famed — 
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The limpet rocks^ where first her gentle hands 

She bade me help to ploek the stubborn cones;^ 

And the tall fishing stakes — ^long gone are thej. 

Deep merged in the overwhelming sea. 

This little shell alone to me remaina 

Of all that vivid seene of long past years ; 

There lies it on the polished mantd-pieoe. 

Its pink lip turning to the marble chdll. 

An image of that miseraUe noon. 

When pasakmate mj lipa to hers death oold 

I pressed, and the awed fisherman kadt hj, 

His rude hands (corded aa his own strong net) 

The searweeds phiddng firom her drownM loduK. 

« * . • « « • 

How my life effl&trea in that dieerlesa day. 
And how this little shell bri^s baek again 
That elear bright pcture and its heavy shade I 



HTTMAPr HAIR. 

Since the world b^an, hair has bee& a nmversal vanity. Our 
young reader will doubtless confess that^ as hia name i& tossed 
up from landing to landing by imposingr fiunkies, he passes his 
hands carefoUy through his carls, to give them th& ksit flowing 
touch ere he enters the ball-ro(»ei — while Mr. Layaard, &om^ out 
the royal palace, buried by the sand-storma c^ thotssands of 
years, has shown ua what thorough *^ prigs" were the ramote 
Assyrians in the aiTangement of their locks and beards.. What 
applies to the male sex dees so with doul^ £»ce ta the vr<»ien ; 
and we have not 1^ slightest doubt that Alcibiadefi Sisned at 
the waste of many a half-hour whiL^ his mistress was ^ pixllting 
her hair tidy," eae arranging the golden grmasksfper, Kot only 
ts a means oi ^oBSHBU&ot has the hair been seized upon bj all 
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aad generfttkias of our kmd, but it has been Goinrerted 
indes, as k wcf% of their religious^ politica!, and social 
I. The diffisreiiee between the freeman and the dare was 
idicated by the length of ike hair. In later times we all 
ow the Puritan rejoiced in a '^ polled " head, whilst the 
r iiamited abmt in exuberant cork^ so at tl^ preBsnt 
y no^ tob^dimnper wou|d ventore to address his '^ deailj 
bretiffen" without haying previously j^astered his hair 
idant candle-ends. The fact of its being the only part of 
y a man can Adjpe and cxrve according to his fancy, is 
it to aoeount Sos the constaneywith wldeh he has adcqpted 
v &mga of party and doctrme, and also lior the multi*- 
s modes in which he has woam it. Leaving this part fd. 
jiect &r a time, however^ we will briefiy consider &os& 
sristics of hair whidi, taken broadly, art eaamot modify 
oon hide. Briefiy, we say,, and veiy m^Mifectly ^ &r 
an etlmological poimt of Tiew, is itself a y&tj wide sub- 
1 its adequate treatment would require a &r longer paper 
> at preaest contemplate. 

Prichard, im hm laborious work on the £Seir&xk races of 
d, apportions to the melanic, or dark-haired, the greats 
of tha habitable globe. Europe is the chief seat of the 
eomdc (»r light-haired races; indeed they seem to be 
confined to its limits, and within those Umits to be cooped 
urtain degrees of north lalitudie. 

I Norway and Sweden, following th^ sea-kings, the 
imvhaired races poured their piratkal hordes down the 
rrerhanging peninsula, and as if from some yard-arm 
d and dropped, boardkg the great European idnp, whose 
mediate defenders fied in eonstemation befimre them. In 
nner nearly the whole of Nc»iii Germany receiredits pre- 
populatbn, and Britain in her tmn saw her primitiTe 
aired Gdts and Cymari drivcx^ into the mountams of Scot- 
d Wales. The subsequ^t sazures and settlemeiiits made 
Danes on our eastern coast, did not in any way interfere 
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with the flood of fair-haired people in possession; as they were of 
the same blond type ; and the Norman invasion — ^in whateyer 
proportion actually dark — would; in point of aggregate numbers, 
have been fai* too limited to affect it. The indigenous tribes, on 
the whole, seem to haVe been about as completely eaten out by 
the fierce fair-haired men of the North, whenever they came in 
contact, as were the small black rats, once common to our island 
and some portions of the continent, by the more powerful gray 
rodent of Norway. 

The chief features of the ethnological map of Europe were 
settled before the tenth century, and especially as regards the 
disposition of the dark and light-haired races, it remains in the 
mass pretty much the same as then. Nevertheless, certain 
intermixtures have been at work shading off the original dif- 
ferences. At the present moment the fairest-haired inhabitants 
of the earth are to be found north of the parallel 48° ; this line 
cuts off England, Belgium, the whole of Northern Grermany, 
and a great portion of Russia. Between the parallels 48° 
and 45°, there seems to be a debatable land of dark brown hair, 
which includes Northern France, Switzerland, and part of Pied- 
mont, passes through Bohemia and Austria Proper, and touches 
the Georgian and Circassian provinces of the Czar's empire. 
Below this line again, Spain, Naples, and Turkey, forming the 
southern extremity of the map, exhibit the genuine dark-haired 
races. So that, in fact, taking Europe broadly from north to 
south, its peoples present in the coloiur of their hair. a perfect 
gradation — the light flaxen of the colder latitudes deepening by 
imperceptible degi*ees into the blue-black of the Mediterranean 
shores. To this regular gradation, however, there are some 
obvious exceptions. We have already noticed the dark tiibes 
lingeiing within our own island: the same is true as to the 
Celtic majority of the Irish ; and even the Normans, as we now 
see them, are decidedly ranked among the black-haired. On the 
other hand, Venice, which is almost southern in latitude, has 
always been famous for the golden beauty of its hair, beloved so 
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of Titian and his school. These isolated cases^ however^ only 
prove the rule that race mainly determines, among other 
ethnological peculiarities, the colour and texture of the hair. 
If latitude or temperature aflfected it materially, Taffy, Paddy, 
and Donald, would hy this time have heen toned down pretty 
decently to the prevailing fair-haired type ; if even there had 
been much mixture of the Celt with the Saxon, we should not 
see the former breed marked out by such a lump of darkness, 
amid the generally fair portion of the European map. 

The effect of the admixture of races is evidenced very strongly, 
we think, by comparing the inhabitants of the great capitals 
with the populations of their respective countries. London, the 
centre of the world,* is neither fair nor dark-haired, but contains 
within itself all shades of colour. Even so the Parisian no more 
represents the black-haired Norman or swart Breton than our 
cockney does the pure Saxon of the southern and western coun- 
ties. Vienna is another example. What went on rapidly in 
such cities as these, has been progressing more slowly in those 
countries which form the highways of nations. Thus the brown 
hair of middle Europe is the neutral tint, which has naturally 
resulted from the admixture of the flaxen-haired races of the 
north with the old southern population. 

If we open a wider map we only receive ampler proof that 
race alone determines the colour of the hair. Thus, taking the 
parallel of 51^ north, and following it as it runs like a necklace 
round the world, we find a dozen nations threaded upon it like 
so many parti-coloured beads. The European portion of the 
necklace is light-haired — -whereas the Tartars, northern Mongols, 
and aboriginal American Indians, have black straight hair — and 
Canada breaks the chain once more with the blond tresses of the 
Saxon. 

That climate and food have some effect in modifying race, 
and with it hair as one of its most prominent signs, we do not 

• According to Sir John Herscliel, London is exactly the centre of the 
terrestrial glohe. 
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deny ; but tbese distarbiag causes Biust act througli a t^ 
long period of time to produce any marked effect, and certunlj 
within the historical period we hatre no proof of a dark-faairad 
pe(^le having become light, or vice vertA of flowing hair diaag- 
ing into wodlj locks— Tom Moore's capital joke abont Ito Irish 
niggers notwithstandii^. 

Having said that race determines the oolour and qnalitj of 
the hair, we have said nearly all that ethnology teaches npon Ae 
subject. An examination of its struclaire shows that the dif- 
ference of colour is entirely owing to the tiact of the fluid which 
fills the hollow tnbe in each hair. This tinct or pigm^it shors 
through the cortical substance in the same manner tiiat it does 
through the epidermis of a negro. Hair is in fact but a modifi- 
cation of the skin. The same might be said of feathers, bonis 
and scales. Not improbably the distinguished lady now honcw- 
ing these pages with her attention, will be shocked at heariag 
that her satin-soft shoulder is almost chemically id^itical with 
the plated and roughened mail of tlie crocodile — and she will 
hardly perhaps believe us when we in&rm her that her IkA, 
when he adjusts some feadier with hk beak, is acting with 
the same chmnically composed instrunoent upon the same 
chemically composed material as mademoisdle does whenslie 
disentangles with a comb her charming mistress's softly-flowing 
tresses. The fond lover again, as he kisses some treasured lodi;, 
will doubtless be disgusted when we tell him, that, apart bcm 
the sentiment, he might as well impress his fervent lips upoa a 
pig's pettitoe, or even upon the famous Knob K^ry, made est 
of the horn of a rhinoceros, carried by the king of hunters, Mr. 
Boualleyn Gordon Gumming. 

The hair, anatomically c(Misidered, is composed of three parts 
— the follicle, or tubular depression in the skin into which the 
hair is inserted — the bulb, or root of the hair— and the stalk, or 
cortical part filled with pigment. A single hair, with its follicle, 
might be roughly likened to a hyacinth growing from a glass 
— with this difference that the hair is elongated exclusively 
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I bdav. The Imlb; wfaich rests upon the reticded lied of 
impfflarj Tessels o£ the cotis axid sob-cataaeans tissue, draws its 
ngment cells or colouring matter directly from ihe biood— ;^ 
ike maoner, the homy ^eath is secreted directl j from the ca- 
diaries — so that, vnUoe the hyacinth plant, it groirs at its root 
nstead of at its iree extremity* A hair is not, as it appears, a 
o&ooth cylindrical tube like a quiii; on the contrary, it is made 
2p of a vast number of little horny lamine : — or our reader 
aaight realise its structure to herself by placing a nnmber of 
thimbles one within the other — and as she adds to iHm column 
^ supplying fresh thimbles belowy Ae will get a good notion of 
i£e inanner in which each hair grows, and will see that its oldest 
portioii must be its free extremi^. 

The pigment ceDs hare been scrutinized by Liebig, who finds 
n considerable di£Sra*enoe in their constitulaon according to tiPvr 
odour. His results may be thus tabularized :-* 







Fair Hair. 


Brown Hair. 


Black Hair. 


Carbon 


• « 


49-345 


60-622 


49-935 


Hydrogen . 


« • 


0-576 


6-613 


6-631 


ITitrogCTi 


• 


17-936 


17-936 


17-936 


Oxygen and i 


stflphnr . 


d6-143 


24-82S 


25-498 



From this analysis it would appear that ike beautiful golden 
hair owes its brightness to an excess of sulphur and oxygen, 
whilst black hair owes its jetty aspect to an excess of 
tpitxHi and a deficiency of sulphur and oxygen. Yanquelin 
traces an oxide of iron in the latter, and also in red hair. 
The colouring matter, however, forms but one portion of 
the difference existing between the soft luxuriant tangles of the 
Saxon girl and the coarse blue-black locks of tibe North Ameri- 
can squaw. The size and quality of each hair, and the manner 
in which it is planted, tell powerfully in determining the line 
between the two races. 

Another eminent German has undergcHie the enormous labour 
of counting 'the number of hairs in heads of four different colours. 
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In a blond one he found 140^400 hairs ; in a brovm^ 109^440 
in a blacky 102^963 -, and in a red one^ 88^740. What the m 
and black heads wanted in number of hairs^ was made up^ how 
ever^ in the greater bulk of the hairs individually ; and^ m al 
probability, the scalps were pretty equal in weight. It is to thi 
fineness aiM multiplicity of hairs that blond tresses owe the rid 
and silk-like character of their flow — a circumstance which art 
ists have so loved to dwell upon. 

Shakspeare especially seems to have delighted in golden hair 
* Her sunny locks hung on her temples like the golden fleece - 
so Bassanio describes Portia in "The Merchant of Venice.' 
Again, in the "Two Gentlemen of Verona," Julia says of Syk 
and herself — 'Her hair is auburn— mine is perfect yellow. 
Twenty other passages will suggest themselves to every reader 
Black hair he only mentions twice throughout his entire plays 
dearly showing that he imagined light hair to be the pecuHai 
attribute of soft and delicate woman. A similar partiality foi 
this colour, touched with the sun, runs, however, through the 
great majority of the poets — old Homer himself for one : — and 
the best painters have seized, with the same instinct, upon goldei 
tresses. A walk through any gallery of old masters will in- 
mantly settle this point. There is not a single female head in 
the National Gallery — ^beginning with those glorious ' Studies 
of Heads,' the highest ideal of female beauty by such an idealist 
as Correggio, and ending with the full-blown blondes of the 
prodigal Rubens : there is not a single blnck-haired female head 
among them. 

One is struck, in passing along the streets, by the curiosities 
one sees in those armouries of Venus, the hairdressers' windows. 
Whence come those magnificent head-dresses which the waxen 
dummies slowly display as they revolve ? From what source 
issue those pendant tresses gleaming in the background, with 
which the blooming belle, aptly entangling their snaky coil with 
her own, tempts our eligible Adams ? Who are they that denude 
themselves of coal-black locks, that s^e who can afford a price 
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may shore up her tottering beauty? Alas ! free-trading Eng« 
land, even for her hair, has to depend upon the foreigner* 
Among the many curious occupations of the metropolis is that 
of the human-hair merchant. Of these there are many, and 
thej import between them upwards of five tons annually. Black 
liatr comes mainly from Brittany and the South of France, where 
it is collected principally by one adventurous virtuoso, who 
travels from fair to fair, and buys up and shears the crops of 
the neighbouring damsels. Mr. Francis Trollope, in his ^^ Sum- 
mer in Brittany," gives a lively description of the mourner in 
whicli the young girls of the country bring this singular comr 
modity to market, as regularly as peas or cabbages. Staring 
lu8 fill at a fair in Collen^e, he says -- 

"What surprised me more than all, by the singularity and 
novelty of the thing, were the operations of the dealers in hair* 
In various parts of the motley crowd there were three or four 
different purchasers of this commodity, who travel the country- 
fop the purpose of attending the fairs and buying the tresses of 
the peasant girls. They have particularly fine hair, and fre* 
qnently in the greatest abundance. I should have thought that 
female vanity would have effectually prevented such a traffic as 
this being carried to any extent. But there seemed to be no 
, difficulty in finding possessors of beautiful heads of hair perfectly 
willing to sell. We saw several girk sheared, one after the 
other, like sheep, and as many more standing ready for tha 
shears, with their caps in their hands, and their long hair combed 
out, and hanging down to their waists. Some of the operators 
w^ men, and some women. By the side of the deider was 
placed a large basket, into which every successive crop of hair, 
tied up into a wisp by itself, w^s thrown. No doubt the reason 
of the indifference to their tresses, on the part of the fair Bre- 
tonnes, isto be found in the invariable "mode" which covers 
^erj head, from childhood upwards, with close caps, which en- 
^ly prevents any part of the hair from being seen, and of 
course as totally conceals the want of it. The money given 
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for the hair is about twenty sous, or else a gaudy cotton hand- 
kerchief—they net immense profits by their trip through the 
country." 

This hair is the finest and most silken black hair that can be 
procured. Light hair all comes fi*om Germany, where it is col- 
lected by a company oi Dutch farmers, who come over for orders 
once a year. It would appear that either the fashion or the 
necessity of England has, within a recent period, completely 
altered the relative demands from the two countries. Forty 
years ago, according to one of the first in the trade, the light 
German hair alone was called for, and he almost raved about a 
peculiar golden tint which was supremely prized, and which his 
father used to keep very close, only producing it to favourite 
customers, in the same manner that our august sherry -lord, or 
hock-herr, spares to particular friends — or now and then, it is 
said, to influential literary characters — a few magnums of some 
rare and renowned vintage. This treasured article he sold at 85. 
an ounce — nearly double the price of silver. Now all this has ^ 
passed away — and the dark shades of brown from France are 1 
chiefly called for. Our informant, venturing boldly into a sub- - 
ject wherewith ethnologists fear to tackle, delivers it as his 
opinion that the colour of the hair of English people has changed i 
within the last half-century, and that the great intercourse since 
the war with southern nations has deepened by many tint5 the 
predominating Saxon blond of our forefathers. The same in- 
telligent prompter assured us that any one accustomed to deal 
in hair could tell by smell alone the difierence between German 
and French hair — ^nay, that he himself, " when his nose was in" 
could discriminate between Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and English 
hair! The destination of the imported article is of course 
principally the boudoirs of our fashionable world, and the glossy 
ringlets which the poor peasant girl of Tours parted with for a 
few sous, as a nest-egg towards her dowry, have doubtless aided 
in procuring " a suitable helpmate" for some blue spinster or 
^««t dowager of May fair. Wigs of course absorb some portion 
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of tlie spoil — and a cruel suspicion rises in our mind that the 
hair artists of this our Babylon do not confine themselves 
to the treasured relics intrusted to their care^ but that manj 
a sorrowing relative kisses without suspicion mementoes eked 
out from hair that grew not upon the head of the beloved 
one. 

The pure whiteness of the hair in Albinos is owing to the 
perfect absence of pigment — an absence which extends itself to 
the choroid coat of the eye and also to the iris. This condition 
of non-development, which amounts to a physical defect in man, 
seems to be the normal condition of many animals — such as 
white bears, white mice, white rabbits, and white weasels — ^in 
which the pink eye denotes a total lack of colouring matter ; 
whilst white feathers and hairs are very common among birds 
and animals, and in many of them indeed this colour — or rather 
negative of colour — ^is constant. 

The gray hair of age and debility in the human subject re- 
sults, it is supposed, from a withdrawal of the pigment cells. 
We feel that we are now touchmg upon a part of our subject 
that becomes personal to not a few of our most respected readers. 
Many a viveur who has taken no note of time is suddenly startled 
by the discovery, as he shaves, of a few gray hairs — ^' pursui- 
vants of Death" — and he eradicates the tell-tales with anything 
bnt an agi*eeable sensation. Our Parisian friends, who seem to 
be profoundly afflicted at the appearance of the first snows of 
age, have organized a diligent army of young girls to war 
against decay, and to wrest from Time the fatal ensigns he plants 
upon our brow. The Salons JEpilataires, where youth pays 
this little attention to age for an inconceivable small sum, usually 
iiang out " Plus jie Cheveux Gris" — and indeed of late we ob- 
erve London advertisements beginning with " No more Gray 
lairs." White hair, however, is not necessarily the slow work 
nd certain mark of age. Some persons become gray very 
oung ; we believe that many in the prime vigour of life are 
iddeiJiy blanched from the effect of terror, or some other great 
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ineiital disturbance. Marie Antoinette's Iiair^ it seems to be 
allowed; turned gray in the night preceding her execnticHi. A 
case came lately under our own observation^ in which a soldier, 
in order to escape the service, malingered in an hospital for three 
months, feigning rheumatism, and such was his anxiety to kfi^ 
up the deception (which was, however, completely penetrated 
by his medical attendant) that he turned perfectly gray, although 
quite a young man. In these cases of emotion, it is 8upp(W 
that the blood sends some fluid among the pigment of the hair, 
which at once discharges its colour. In some, though very rare 
instances, persons have been bom with patches of white hair, 
and tiiere is at present in the Museum of Natural History at 
FflHs a portrait of a piebald negro, in which the hair of the 
head presents very much the parti-coloured appearance of the 
wigs exposed in the windows, half black and white, as specimens 
of the power of t6e various hair-dyes. 

Women are quite as often gray as men, but from baldness 
they are almost entirely exempt. This is owing in a great 
measure to the larger deposit of fat in the female scalp, whioh 
allows of a freer circulation in the capillaries of the skin. Bn- 
nuchs, who possess much subcutaneous fat in this part, are never 
bald. The scalp of a bald man is singularly smooth and ivoiy- 
13ce m texture ; a fact which Chaucer noticed in the Friar— 
'' His crown it shon like any glass." This denseness of teidaire 
in the skin is owing to the destruction of the bulbs of the hair 
and the closmre of the follicles ; any attempt to reproduce the 
natural covering of the head on such- surfaces, will prove qnite 
hopeless. From some cause or other, baldness seems to be&U 
Tmicfa younger men now than it did thirty or forty years ago* 
A very observant hatter informed us, a short time since, that he 
imagined much of it was owing to the common use of silk hatSy 
which, from their impermeability to the air, keep the head at a 
nmch higher temperature than, the old beaver structures ; which, 
he also informed us, went out principally because we had used up 
all the beavers in the Hudson's Bay Company's territories. Th? 
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adoption of silk hats has, however^ given them time, it seems, to 
replenish the breed. This &ct affords a singular instance of tha^ 
influence of fashion upon the animals of a remote continmit. It 

3 would be more singular still if the silk-hat theory of baldness 
^- ks any truth in it, as it would then turn out that we were 
2 sacrificing our own natural nap in order that the beaver might 
^ recover his. Without endorsing the speculative opinion of oar 
m Latter, we may, we believe, state it as a well ascertained cis^ 
£c comstance that soldiers in helmeted regiments are oftener bald 
si than any other of our heroic defenders. 

Hair, the universal vanity, has of course been seized upon 
universally by quacks — ^it bias proved to them, indeed, the true 
Golden Fleece. Science, as though such a subject were beneath 
its attention, has left the care of the most beautiful ornament of 

^ \ the body in the hands of the grossest charlatans. M. Gazenave 
is the only scientific person who has ever treated at any length 
of the hair, or has shown, by the light of physiology, what art 
is capable of doing, and what it is powerless to do, in cases of dis- 

^ ease and baldness. Those who understand how the hair is 
nourished can but smile at the monstrous gullibility of the 

4 public in putting such faith in the puffs and extracts of the hair- 
t reviewers. Eeally, the old joke of the power of a certain pre- 
paration to restore the bald places in hair-trunks and in worn-out 
boas, has beconie a popular working belief. There is one fact 
wMch every one should know, and which would be sufficient to 
rout at once all the trash with which people load their heads. 

4[ The blood is the only Macassar of the hair, the only oil which 
can with truth be said to ^^ insinuate its balsamic properties into 
the pores of the head," £c., &c. Oils and pomades may for a 
time moisten and clog the hair, but over its growth or nourish- 
ment they are absolutely powerless. The fine network of ves- 
sels on which the bulbs of the hair rest is alone capable of main- 
taining its healthy existence. To a sluggishness in the capillary 
dreolation baldness is mainly due ^ when this sluggishness is 
the result of a general failure of the system, consequent \xpaa 
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age, as we have said before, no art will avail — the ine^ 
Delilah proceeds unchallenged with her noiseless shears, 
on the contrary, baldness proceeds from any temporary a 
when the bulb still remains intact — slight friction with a 
towel or abnish, aided by some gently irritating pomade, 
only course to be pursued. Dupuytren, who made baldne 
subject of a chapter in his great work on "Skin Diseases," 
the following receipt, which seems to us calculated to pi 
the desired result — to promote capillary circulation, and a 
quent secretion of the materials of hair-gi'owth : — 

R Purified beef-marrow .... ^^"j' 

Acetate of lead 5J. 

Peruvian balsam 5iij. 

Alcohol 5J* 

Tinct. of cantharides, cloves, and 

canella aaMxv. 

Mix. 

We do not see why internal applications should not be 
and we are not at all certain that gelatine soups and pills 
of the ashes of burnt hair might not be effectual in baldni 
those ingredients would supply to the blood the materials 
sary for the production of hirsute growths. Those wh( 
bad taste enough to obliterate with hair-dye the silvery 
of age, should at least keep in mind the horrible posit 
which Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse found himself, whose carrofc 
turned into a lively green ; they should also be informec 
nitrate of silver is the chief ingredient of all the preparj 
which in most cases act by entirely altering the cortical p 
of the hair. 

Once a month, at shortest, we of the male sex are, b 
exigencies of fashion obliged to submit our heads to the 1 
mercies of the executioner. Swathed in wrappers of calic 
head fixed by a neckful of tormenting short hairs, a n 
planted like an unfortunate wicket, and bowled at by tl 
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horred barber with pomatum-pots^ essences^ tinctures, and small 
talk. Our friend Punch, who seems to have suffered from this 
martyrdom, recommends a very neat style of batting, or rather 
of blocking the balls, as thus : — 

ScENE—J. Barber's Shop. Barber's rtien engaged in cutting 
hair, making mgs, and other barharesque operations. 
Enter Jones meeting Oily the barber. 

Jones, I wish my hair cut. 

Oily, Pray, Sir, take a seat. 

[Oily puts chair for Jones, mho sits. During the fol- 
lowing dialogue Oily continues cutting Jones's hair* 

Oily, We 've had much wet, Sir. 

Jones. Very much indeed. 

Oily, And yet November's early days were fine. 

Jones, They were. 

Oily. I hoped fair weather might have lasted us 

Until the end. 

Jones. At one time — so did I. 

Oily. But we have had it very wet. 

Jones. We have. 

[A pause of some minutes* 

Oily.. I know not, Sir, who cut your hair last time j 
But this I say. Sir, it was badly cut : 
No doubt 't was in the country. 

Jones, No ! in town ! 

Oily. Indeed ! I should have fancied otherwise. 

Jones, 'Twas cut in town — and in this very room. 

Oily. Amazement ! — but I now remember well. 
We had an awkward new provincial hand, 
A fellow from the country. Sir, he did 
More damage to my business in a week 
Than air my skill can in a year repair. 
He must have cut your hair. 

Jones (looking at him). No — 'twas yourself. 
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Oily. Myself! Impossible ! You must mistake. 

Janes. I don't mistake — 'tWas you that cut my hair. 

[A long pause J interrupted only by the clipping cf 
the scissors. 

Oily, Your hair is very dry, Sir. 

Jones, Oh! indeed. 

Oily, Our Vegetable Extract moistens it. 

Jones, I like it dry. 

Oily, But, Sir ! the hair when dry 

Turns quickly gray. 

Jones. That colour I prefer. 

Oily, But hair, when gray, will rapidly fall off, 
And baldness will ensue. 

Jones. I would be bald. 

Oily, Perhaps you mean to say you 'd like a wig.— 
We've wigs so natural that they can't be told 
From real hair. 

Jones. Deception I detest. 

[Another pause ensues j during which Oily hlows dim 
Jones's neckj and relieves him from the Enen 
wrapper in which he has been enveloped during 
the process of hair-cutting. 

Oily. We've brushes, soaps, and scent, of every kind. 

Jones, I see you have. (Pays 6d.) 

I think you '11 find that right. 

Oily, If there is nothing I can show you, Sir. 

Jones. No : nothing. Yet — there may be something, too, 
That you may show me. 

Oily. Name it, Sir. 

Jones, The door- [Exit Jonbs. 

Oily (to his man). That's a rum customer at any rate. 
Had I cut him as short as he cut me. 
How little hair upon his head would be ! 
But if kind friends will all our pains requite, 
We'll hope for better luck another night. 

[Shop-bell rings and curtain fatt^' 
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Touching upon the subject of applications for nourishing the 

hair; we must not omit the most important and imposing, though 

some people imagine, perfectly apocryphal, contributors — ^bears. 

We know Bruin has of late been declared a humbug, and there 

is but too prevalent an opinion abroad that he does not let his 

genuine grease flow for the benefit of mankind as freely as 

barbers would have us believe from the announcement we so 

often see in back streets of *' another bear to be killed." After 

ftll inquiry, however, we find that Bruin still bleeds without 

miffmuring for an ungrateful public. During the winter months 

upwards of fifty bears yield up the ghost in this metropolis 

done, and they are, we find, very regular passengers between 

tile ports of St. Petersburgh and London. The destiny of these 

creatures affords a singular instance of the manner in which ex* 

tremes meet — the shaggy denizen of a Eussian forest having at 

last the honour of yielding up his precious fat to make glossy 

and smooth the ringlets of an irresistible lady-killer. If Ursa 

Ifqor could only know his distinguished future ! 

In order tb combat the growing scepticism as to "hairdressers* 
bears," a worthy son of the craft, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Giles's Church, was long in the habit, when he slaughtered a 
Muscovite, of hanging him by chains out of the second floor 
window, with an inscription to the effect that customers bringing 
their own gallipots might cut the fat out for themselves. 

The history of the coiffure commenced, we suppose, when Eve 
&8t gazing on a brook (not far from the Tree) discovered the 
diahevelled condition of her head-gear. As far back as we have 
^ records of man, we find a more or less elaborate fiishion of 
dresemg the hair. As we have said before, the Nineveh statues 
Mid relievos show us how justly the old Hebrew prophets 
describe and rebuke the dandyism of Sennacherib*s captains and 
<^0QnselIor8. A modem Truefitt with all his skill must wonder 
^ be gazes upon those exquisite plaitings, and bossings, and 
^ngs, which extended over the beard as well as the head of 
4e Assyrian. A glimpse at the wig found in the temple of 
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Isis at ThebeS; and now, as has also been mentioned^ among the 
glories of the Museum, proves that the Egyptians, of even an 
earlier epoch probably, were most studious of their toilet. The 
Greeks, however, with their innate love of the beautiful, carried 
the arrangement of the hair to the highest point of artistic ex- 
cellence. Thb marbles which have come down to us testify to 
this perfection, and after a lapse of eighteen hundred yeai^ all 
the nations of Christendom, discarding their own hideous de- 
vices, have returned with more or less scrupulousness to the 
models so bequeathed. The Roman dames speedily overlaid the 
simple beauty of the Greek mode, piled upon their heads imita: 
tions of castles and crowns, hoisted their hair in intricate wreaths, 
and knotted it with a tiresome elaborateness. The men gener- 
ally showed better taste, and continued to sport sharp crisp 
locks, after the manner of " the curled Antony," sometimes with 
the addition of the beard, sometimes without it. By-and-bj, 
however, among other signs of decadence, the simple male coif- 
fore was thrown aside for more luxurious fashions, and the Em- 
peror Commodus, for one, is said to have powdered his hair with 
gold. 

Outside of Rome, long hau* was generally prevalent among 
freemen. The slaves were invariably cropped, and Caesar relates 
that he always ordered the populations of the provinces he had 
conquered to shave off their hair as a sign of their subjection. 
In the decline of the empire, when any of these provinces re- 
volted, the insurgent captains directed the masses to wear their 
hair long again, as a signal of recovered freedom. Thus the 
hair-crops of whole countries were alternately mown and allowed 
to grow, like so many fields at the command of the husbandman 
— the most important of facts political being indicated — (we 
despise the vile imputation of a pun)— by the state of the poll. 
Long hair, during the dark ages, was very much respected ; and 
at the beginning of the French monarchy the people chose their 
kings by the length of their locks. In our own island it was 
equally esteemed ; and so far from its being considered a mark 
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of effeminacy to carefiiUy tend it, we are told that the Danish 
officers who were quartered upon the English in the reign of 
Etbelred the Unready won the hearts of the ladies by the length 
and beauty of their hair, which they combed at least once a day. 
The clergy seem to have been the only class of men who wore 
the hair short, and this they did as a kind of mortification. Not 
content with exercising this virtue theuLselves, however, they 
attempted to impose it upon the laity. Thus St. Anselm ful- 
minated orders against long hair, both in England and France. 
There was a kind of hair which received the honour of a special 
canon denouncing it. This hair, crisped by art, was styled by 
them the malice of the Devil, The following represents — in 
modernized form, of course — ^the terms in which the French 
bishops anathematized it : — 

"Prenant im soin patemel de punir, autant qu'il est k propos, 
cenx qui portent des cheveux frisks et boucl^s par -artifice, pour 
&ire tomber dans le pi6ge les personnes qui les voient, nous les 
exhortons et leura enjoignons de vivre plus modestement, en sort 
qu'onne remarque plus en euz aucun restes de la malice du diable. 
Si quelqu'un pdche centre ce canon, qu'il soit excommimi^ ! " 

Indeed, so many, and such complicated and contradictory or- 

dmances were issued by like authority about the seventh and 

eighth centuries, that some wag suggested that the young 

fellows should continue to wear their hair long until the Church 

had settled what short hair really was. In England the clergy 

did not confine themselves merely to denouncing the flowing 

tresses of the nobility : impregnated with the practical turn of 

mind of the country, they acted as well as talked. Thus Serlo, 

a Norman prelate, preaching before Henry II. and his court, 

brought the whole party to such a state of repentance respecting 

the profligate length of their locks, that they consented to give 

them up, whereupon the crafty churchman pulled a pair of 

shears out of hisf sleeve, and secured his victory by clearing the 

royal head in a twinkling. Such occasional results of pious 

impulse were, however, of little avail 5 on the whole the abomi- 
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nation remained throngbout the earlj reigns of both France and 
England quite triumphant. In Richard II.'s time the men as 
well as the women confined the hair over the brow with a 
fillet. What the clergy, with all their threats of excommuni- 
cation and promises of paradise, could not effect in a seiiea 
of ages, was at last brought about by an accident. Francis L, 
having been wounded in the head at a tournament, was obliged- 
to have his hair cropped, whereupon the whole of fashionable 
France gave up their locks out of compliment to the sovereign. 
In the History of England, illustrated with woodcuts of the 
kings' heads, which we have all of us thumbed over so at school, 
the sudden and complete change in the method of wearing the 
hair between the installation of the Tudor dynasty and the 
meridian of bluff King Hal must be well remembered. The 
portraits of the latter period by Holbein are, however, the best 
of illustrations. The women, as well as the men, appear almost 
totally deprived of hair, and we cannot help thinking that mack 
of the hard expression of features, which especially marks the 
female heads of Henry VIII/s great painter, was owing to the 
withdrawal of the softening influence of the hair. The close 
cropping of the gentlemen, on the other hand, gave them a 
virile aspect, which especis^ly suited with the refbrming spirit 
of the age. As the hair shortened, the beard was allowed ta 
flow. Indeed, this compensatory process has always obtained f 
in no age, we think, have the hahr and beard been allowed to 
grow long at the same time. Shakespeare was constantly 
alluding to the beard. In his day, this term included the three 
more modem subdivisions of beard, moustache, and whisker^ 
they were all then worn in one. " Did he not wear a great 
round beard like a glover's paring-kmfe ? " asks one of his cha- 
racters, clearly alluding to the extent of cheek it covered. In ft 
word, the period par excellence of magnificent barbes comprised 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the sevente^oth 
century — and, as a matter of course, there was at the same tiiD^ 
manifested the germ of that party which gave a politico-rdi' 
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gioins chamcter to the hair of the revolutionarj epoch. The 
Oayaliers began to ^estcure long locks early in the reign of 
Gharies I.; the Puritans, so far from adopting the fashion, 
po&ed even closer than before, and at last jcame to rejoice in the 
c^nomen of Roundheads. Between these two grand extremes^ 
however, there were innumerable other fashions of wearing the 
hair, the minor ensigns, we suppose, of trimming sectaries. 
Dr. Hall, who published a little work in 1643, ^^ On the loath- 
somenesse of Long Hair," exclaims — 

" How strangely do men cut their hairs — ^some all before, 
some all behind, some long round about, their crownes, being 
cat short like cootes or popish priests and friars; some have 
long locks at their eares, as if they had fom'e eares, or were 
^keared ; some have a little long lock onely before, hanging 
downe to their noses, like the taile of a weasall ; every man 
bekg made a foole at the barber's pleasure, or making a foole 
(Sihe barber for having to make him such a foole." 

The virul^oe with which the Puritans denounced long hair 
even excaeded that of the priests of old. Diseases of the hair 
Fere lugged in as evidences of the Divine displeasure : for 
example, the worthy divine we have just been quoting talks of 
pHca polonica as unquestionably resulting from the wickedness 
^ the times. There is a cat afflicted with this singular hair- 
disease in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, so we 
suppose that race at the present time are living profligate 
fives ! What says Professor Owen 1 

With the renewed triumph of long air the beard gradually 
sbrank np ; first assuming a forked appearance, then dwindling 
to a peak, and ultimately vanishing altogether. The female 
coiffure of the Stuart period was peculiarly pleasing : clustering 
glossy curls, which were sometimes made soft and semi-transpa- 
«Bt by a peculiar friz, gave life and movement to the face; 
whilst a pretty arrangement of loops hung IJke a fringe across 
&Q forehead, and added a great air of qiudntness to tiie whole 
expression. 
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But how shall we approach with sufficient awe the solemn 
epoch of perukes ! It is true we have sufficient evidence that 
the Egypt of Pharaoh was not ignorant of the wig — the very 
corpus delicti is familiar to our eyes — and many busts and 
statues in the Vatican have actually marble wigs at this hour 
upon them — clearly indicating the same fact in the days of im- 
perial Rome. But apart from these very ancient matters^ 
which are comparatively new discoveries^ hitherto our attention 
has been claimed by the simple manipulations of the barber ] we 
now enter upon a period when the dressing of hair rises into a 
real science, and the perruquier with a majestic bearing takes 
the dignity of a professor. To France, of course, we owe the re- 
invention and complete adoption of a head-dress which sacrificed 
the beauty of nature to the delicacies of art. The epidemic 
broke out in the reign of Louis XIII. This prince never from 
his childhood cropped his hair, and the peruke was invented to 
enable those to whom nature had not been so bountiful in the 
item of flowing locks to keep themselves in the mode brought 
in by their royal master. In England the introduction of those 
portentous head-dresses is well marked in Pepys's Diary. 
Under date November 3, 1663, he says — 

" Home, and by and bye comes Chapman, the perriwig^- 
maker, and upon my hking it (the wig), without more ado I went 
up, and then he cut off my haire, which went a little to my 
heart at present to part with it ; but it being over, and my per- 
riwigg on, I paid him 3?., and away went he with my own 
haire to make up another of; and I by and bye went abroad, 
after I had caused all my maids to look upon it, and they con- 
cluded it do become me, though Jane was mightily troubled for 
my parting with my own hair, and so was Besse. 

" November 8, 1663. Lord's Day. — ^To church, where I 
found that my coming in a perriwigg did not prove so strange 
as I was afraid it would, for I thought that all the church 
would presently have cast their eyes upon me, but I find no 
such things." 
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Prom this last extract it would appear, that in the beginning 
ihe peruke; made as it was from the natural hair, was not very 
iiflerent from the cavalier mode. The imagination of France 
speedily improved, however, upon poor old Dame Nature. Under 
Louis XIV. the size to which perukes had grown was such, that 
the face appeared only as a small pimple in the midst of a vast sea 
of hair. The great architect of this triumphant age of perukes 
was one Binette, an artist of such note and consequence that 
without him the king and all his courtiers were nothing. His 
equipage and running footmen were seen at every door, and he 
might have adopted without much assumption the celebrated 
mot of his royal master — L^etaf c^est moi. The clergy, physi* 
cians, and lawyers, speedily adopted the peruke, as they imagined 
it gave an imposing air to the countenance, and so indeed it 
must be confessed it did. One can never look at the portraits of 
the old bishops and judges dressed in the full-bottomed flowing 
peruke without a sort of conviction that the originals must have 
l)een a deal more profound and learned than those of our own 
close-cropped age. So impressed was the Grand Monarque 
ynXh the majestic character it lent to the face, that he never 
appeared without his peruke before his attendants, and it was 
the necessity, perhaps, of taking it off at the latest moment of 
the toilet, that caused him to say that no man was a hero to his 
valet-de-chambre. This mode grew so universal that children 
irere made to submit to it, and all Nature seemed bewigged. 
The multiplicity of sizes and forms became so numerous that it 
Pfas found necessary to frame a new techm'cal vocabulary, 
low in parts obscure enough even for the most erudite. Thus 
;here were " perruques grandes et petites — en folio, en quarto, 
in trente-deux — perruques rondes, carries, pointues ; perru- 
[ues k boudins, ^ papillons, k deux et trois marteaux," &c., 
fcc. 

For a long time after this invention the head-dress retained 
he natural colour of the hair, but in 1714 it became the fashion 
o have wigs bleached ; the process, however, was ineflectual, 
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tail was immense^ and it often led to the most ludicrous scenes. 
The author of the "Costume of the British Soldier" relates that 
on one occasion, in a glorious dependency of ours, a field-day- 
was ordered, and there not being sufficient barbers in the garri- 
son to attend all the officers in the morning, the juniors must 
needs have their heads dressed over night, and, to preserve their 
artistic arrangement, pomatumed, powdered, curled, and clubbed^ 
these poor wretches were forced to sleep as well as they could 
on their faces! Such was the rigidity with which certain 
modes were enforced in the army about this period, that there 
was kept in the adjutant's office of each regiment a pattern of 
the correct curls, to which the barber could refer. 

For many years every trace of powder and pigtail has disap- 
peared from the parade as well as the saloon, and footmen are 
now the only persons who use a mode which once set off the 
aristocratic aspects of our Seymours and Hamiltons. The 
horsehair court- wigs of the judges seem to be recollections of 
the white perukes of the early Georgian era, but they are far 
more massive and precise than the old flowing-head-dresses— 
their exact little curls and sternly cut brow-lines making them 
fit emblems of the unbending, uncompromising spirit of the 
modem bench. Only thirty years ago, it must be remembered, 
the sages of the law, even in ordinary society, sported a peculiar 
and marking head-gear; or rather there were two varieties in 
constant use, one brief and brown for the morning, the other 
white, pretty ample, and terminating in pigtail, for the Lord 
Mayor's Feast or Bloomsbury Drum. The epoch of reform wit- 
nessed at once the abandonment of Bloomsbury and the final 
aboHtion of these judicial ensigns. The last adherent was, we 
believe, the excellent Mr. Justice James Alan Park, latterly dis- 
tinguished accordingly as Bushy Park. The general disap- 
pearance of the episcopal peruke befell at the same era of change 
and alarm, being warned to set their house in order, they lost 
no time in dealing with their heads. At this day hardly one 
wig is ever visible even in the House of Lords : and we must 
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say we doubt whether most of the right reverend fathers have 
gained in weight of aspect hy this complete revolution. It has, 
of course, extended over all the inferior digpnitaries of the clerical 
order. With the exception of one most venerable relic, which 
has often nodded in opposition to Dr. Parr's /icya Oavfxa, we do 
not suppose there remains one Head with a wig, on the banks of 
either Cam or Isis. Yet people question the capacity or reso- 
lution for internal reforms in our academical Caputs ! 

The natural hair, after its long imprisonment, seemed for a 

moment to have run wild. The portraits of the beginning of 

the century, and even down to the time of Lawrence's supremacy, 

show the hair faUing thickly upon the brow, and flowing, 

especially in the young, over the shoulders. Who can ever 

forget that has once seen it, the portrait of Yoimg Lindley in 

Dulwich Gallery, by Sir Thomas — that noble and sad-looking 

brow, so softly shaded with luxuriant curls ? At the present 

moment almost every lady one meets has her hair arranged in 

"bands" — nothing but bands, the most severe and trying of all 

coifPures, and one only adapted to the most classic style of beauty. 

For the face with a downright good-natured pug-nose, or with 

one that is only ip\eB,9SLDily retroitssi, to adopt it is quite as 

absurd as for an architect to surmount an irregular Elizabethan 

building with a Doric frieze. Every physiognomy requires its 

own peculiar arrangement of hair, and we only wonder that this 

great truth has ever been lost sight of. There is a kind of hair 

fall of graceful waves, which in Ireland is called "good-natured 

liair." There is somethmg quite charming in its rippling linie 

across the forehead. Art has attempted to imitate it, but the 

eye immediately detects the imposture ; it no more resembles 

the real thing than the set smile of the opera-dancer does the 

genuine play of the features from some pleasurable emotion of 

i the mind. This buckled hair is, in short, the same as that 

I denounced by the early churchmen under the name of the 

^lice of the devil, a term which it well deserves. There is 

Mother kind of hair which i inclined to hang in. sW^et \Xis«a.i.- 
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says — and, we may be allowed to add, says beautifully— 
because the pen is now well known to have been held by femi- 
nine fingers — 

^^ It is the exquisite line along the roots of the hair— the 
graceful undulations of the shores of the head, thus given to 
sight, with which we are fascinated. Here the skin is invariably 
found finer, and the colour tenderer, than in any other part of 
the human face — ^like the smooth, pure sands, where the tide 
has just retired." 

Again, art can never match even the colour of the hair to the 
complexion and the temperament of the individual. Did any 
one ever see a man with a head of hair of his own growing that 
did not suit him ? On the other hand, was there ever seen a wig 
that seemed a part of the man ? The infinite variety of Nature 
in managing the coifPure is unapproachable. One man's hair she 
tosses up in a sea of curls ; another's she smoothes down to the 
meekness of a maid's ; a third's she flames up, like a conflagra- 
tion ; a fourth's she seems to have crystallized, each hair thwart- 
ing and crossing its neighbour, like a mass of needles ; to a fifth 
she imparts that sweet and graceful flow which F. Grant and all 
other feeling painters do their best to copy. In colour and tex- 
ture, again, she is equally excellent; each flesh-tint has its 
agreeing shade and character of hair, which if a man departs 
from, he disguises himself. What a standing protest is the 
sandy whisker to the glossy black peruke ! Again, how contra- 
dictory ^d withered a worn old face looks, whose shaggy white 
eyebrows are crowned by chestnut curling locks ! It reminds 
us of a style of drawing in vogue with ladies some years since, 
in which a bright-coloured haymaker is seen at work in a cold, 
black-lead pencil landscape. 

Of the modern beard and whisker we desire to write respect- 
fully. A mutton-chop seems to have suggested the form of the 
substantial British whisker. Out of this simple design countless 
varieties of forms have arisen. How have they arisen ? Can 
any one give an account of his own whiskers from their birth 
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upwards ? To our mind there is nothing more mysterious than 
the growth of this manly appendage. Did any fer-seeing youth 
deliberately design his own whisker ? Was there ever known a 
hobbledehoy who saw " a great future" in his silken down, and 
determined to train it in the way it should go ? We think not. 
British whiskers, in truth, have grown up, like all the great 
institutions of the country, noiselessly and persistently — an out- 
ward expression, as the Germans would say, of the inner life of 
the people ; the general idea allowing of infinite variety accord- 
ing to the individuality of the wearer. Let us take the next half 
dozen men passing by the window as we write. The first has 
lis whiskers tucked into the comers of his mouth, as though he 
were holding them up with his teeth. The second whisker that 
we descry has wandered into the middle of the cheek, and there 
stopped as though it did not know where to go to, like a youth 
who has ventured out into the middle of a ball-room with all 
eyes upon him. Yonder bunch of bristles (No. 3) twists the 
contrary way under the owner's ear : he could not for the life of 
him tell why it retrograded so. That fourth citizen with the 
vast Pacific of a face has little whiskers, which seem to have 
stopped short after two inches of voyage, as though aghast at 
the prospect of having to double such a Cape Horn of a chin. 
We perceive coming a tremendous pair, running over the shirt- 
coUar in luxuriant profusion. Yet we see as the colonel or 
general takes off his hat to that lady, ths^t he is quite bald — 
those whiskers are, in fact, nothing but a tremendous landslip 
from the veteran's head ! 

Even in Europe, some skins seem to have no power of pro- 
ducing hair at all. Dark, thick-complexioned people are fre- 
quently quite destitute of either beard or whiskers, and Nature 
now and then, as if to restore the balance, produces a hairy 
Woman. A charming example was exhibiting a short time since 
in town. The description she gives of herself in every particular 
we will not back, but here it is from the printed bill : — 

" The public is most respectfully informed that Mad. For- 
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THE ANCIENT GARDEN. 

About the middle of a summer's day 
Once was I wandering in the silent paths 
That lay within an ancient garden's gloom ; 
Stirring the night-moths underneath the leaves 
Of the fresh privet hedges, white with bloom, 
So on, adown the solemn yew-tree walk, 
That cast a shadow like a solid wall, 
Until I reached that gloomy garden's heart, 
A little space, that, free to sun and air, 
Lay damasked with the painted spires of flowers. 
Fast in the centre stood an ancient dial. 
That seemed the solemn spirit of the place, 
Severe in silence, mid the flood of light. 

I leaned my elbow on the crumbling stone, 
Painted with lichen and green canker stains ; 
And whilst I rested for a season brief. 
My spirit fell into a quiet muse, 
And soon I peopled all the space around 
Quaintly in fashions of a day gone by — 
The footsteps heard of all that trod those paths, 
The old, who tottered in the burning sun — 
The lovers, hand in hand, who sought the shade, 
In the fresh mornings counted with the past. 
All these, thought I, within this little space 
Stood here awhile, and marked with different mood 
How the black shadow of the tooth of Time 
Devoured the shining circle of the dial. 

First came the old man, trembling on his stick ; 
A moment gazed— then shook his withered hand — 
Alas ! my time is very short, said he ; 
And, feeding on the faded picture qf his youth, 
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He passed. Next^ came young manhood flushed^ 
What of the clock it was, at leisure read, 
The whilst into the future fast he pushed. 
And then a maid with yellow hair hlown back 
(Like tearful angel in some missal old) 
Who read of broken trysts in ages past, 
A moment glanced to see how late the day, 
And still no footstep down the pathway came. 

Where are they gone — the old and withered man. 
And the first fresh glorious dew of youth ? 
A passing bell — the fall of bitter tears. 
And now upon the hill-side's gentle slope 
The sheep are wandering o'er forgotten graves ! 
And so the people of the garden passed. 

Not so the garden. With each gladdening spring. 
The old roots stir within its ancient breast. 
The hollyhock shoots spirewise through the air. 
And hangs her crimson bells out to the bee. 
The rose unfoldeth to her inmost leaf. 
The vine creeps on. The cedar's tardy growth. 
Has jostled out the mossy, crumbling seat, 
Where once the lovers idled in the shade — 
Perfect the picture — as it was of old, 
Save human hearts which have for ever passed. 

Thus musing down a shady walk I turned. 
This life, said I, slips very fast away ; 
But who would stop the running of the sand ? 
'Twere but the folly of a child, who grasps 
The waters of some swiftly running stream. 
Which mocking through each vacant finger flows 
Down to the gteat inevitable sea. 
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A VISION. 

I WAS the other day in the company of half-a-dozen young 
ladies — gentle cousins — all of them as merry as little larks, as 
busy as lamplighters, and as important as the preparation for 
that great event in female life — a wedding — could make them. 
The bride's bonnet had just come home, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a dozen lily-white hands all in one tumultuous 
group, arranging and shaping it to the face of the fair maid her- 
self. It was pronounced on all hands quite the thmg — a love of a 
bonnet, in fact ; and after having deposited it in the centre of the 
table, and hunted under the sofa and in all quarters of the room 
to make sure that the cat was not there, they left me with aa 
especial charge not to touch it for the world. I promised accord- 
ingly, as I sat dozing before the fire, and they left me alone to 
pursue their welcome task. Presently a knock, knock, came to 
the door 5 it speedily opened, and a strange gentleman in respect- 
al^le black entered with a magic-lantern under his arm. Some- 
how or other I was not a bit astonished at his entrance, but took 
it quite as a matter of course. " So you have a bride's bonnet 
there," said he, looking at me with his keen gray eyesj "all 
smiles and happiness, I suppose ?" 

^^ Yes," said I, as though he had been the oldest friend in the 
world, "UttleAnne " 

" Ah !" said he, interposing, " people must marry, I suppose; 
but I have a word or two to say to you about this gimcrack." 
And stepping up to the bonnet, he turned up his cuffs like an 
expert chemical lecturer, took it in his hands, blew upon it, and 
as quickly as a child's card-house rattles to the ground, the 
bonnet lay in pieces before him. Satin, blush-rose, feather, 
frame-work, and the very cotton with which it was sown, lay 
grouped under his hands. He then deUberately wiped the illu- 
iTiinated lens of his magic-lantern. '^ Let us begin," said he, 
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•om the beghming/' taWng in his grizzly fingers the blush- 
3, and stripping its stem until the iron wire of which it was 
iposed was laid bare. Before eyen this thread of metal can 
produced, men must dive into the bowels of the earth to pro* 
e the ore and the foel with which to smelt it. " I will show 
I the true history of the making of this bonnet." With that 
turned the focus of the lantern upon the wall^ and I saw a 
dure of a deep pit into which men continually kept entering, 
I as continually emerging ftom, Uke so many emmets, black 
[ filthy to the last degree ; and further in the mine, toiling up 
3p ascents, women on their hands and knees, with chains 
nd their bodies, dragged up the heavy corves of coal.* 
'But this/' said I, " surely is not fit employment for women?" 
' Well," said he with a shrug, as if mimicking a general 
session, " what's to be done ? Somebody must do it." 
Wiili that he changed the slides, and I saw a child, not more 
n five years old, sitting in a narrow low passage in the 
lotest darkness of the mine. I saw him pull something he 
d in his hand, a little door opened, and the woman harnessed 
the corve passed onwards ; the door shut to, and the child 
s again in the darkness, huddled up in the comer to protect 
iself fi*om the cold and damp. Noticing my surprise, my strange 
itor remarked, ^^ This sort of thing soon uses them up, but 
Te are plenty more in the ' labour-market.' What so cheap 
flesh and blood ? But we have forged the tough iron and 
m the fine wire. Now for the artist's touch." 
ks he spoke, a firesh slide rattled through the lantern ; and 
a mean room I saw a poor girl, winding delicate gauze round 
) iron wire, and with wan fingers, mocking nature in one of 
r most beautiful moods. As she added petal after petal of the 
le she was making, she stole hour after hour fi'om the night, 
^ou see," said he, '' she tints the flower from the colour of her 
n poor cheek. Alas ! that the human rose should decay that 

' Since this paper was written, this degrading kind of labour has been 
)hihited by the Legislature. 
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this artificial tiling might flourish ! " He said this sadly, kt 
immediately added, in his usual tone, " but there— whafs to be 
done? The pay is slow starvation, I admit; but these women 
crowd the labour-market so, that they are glad enough to slave 
even at this work — if not, a worse fate awaits tJv&nir 

" But we have only got as far as the flower in our lecture," 
he said, and held out the blush-rose he had taken from the bon- 
net ; he then put it aside with the triumphant air of one who has 
just made a successful demonstration. 

" Here," said he, holding up a piece of the glazed calico 
lining, " I will show you something interesting about this," and 
immediately threw out upon the wall a picture which differed 
from all that had gone before it. Tall palms, and all the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the East, shot up. Then a village was seen 
upon the banks of the Ganges. In the open air workmen sat at 
their looms weaving cloth, and singing as they wove. 

" Have you noticed the scene enough?" said he. I nodded, 
the picture dissolved, and instead of the former scene of beauty 
and industry, I saw a village in ruins, through which the wild 
dog alone roamed, and the jungle grew up to its very foot. 

" You see," said he, anticipating my eager query as to the 
cause of this change, " when the power-loom first began to re- 
volve, and the tall chinmeys of Manchester to rise, the poor rude 
looms on the banks of the Ganges, and their frugal, industrious 
workers, perished at a blow. But you know competition is the 
order of the day — the weak in these times must go to the waH.** 

Perceiving that I did not exactly understand the Christian 
spirit of this doctrine, he added, with a more earnest tone— 
" Perhaps the time will come, when the transition from a slow 
to a more speedy method of production, through the agency of 
machinery, will be made with some mitigation of all this sudden 
and unlooked for misery — ^but while I am moralizing my lamp is 
burning, and I have a score of slides yet to show you." 

With that the lantern threw upon the wall another picture. It 
was an African desert, and an Arab on horseback was hunting 
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lown the swift ostrich, which with outspi*ead wings sailed along 
;he burning sand. At length, worn out by the greater power of 
sndurance of his pursuer, he was taken and slain, and his captor 
■awarded himself for his trouble by plucking from the yet bleed- 
ng bird his waving plumage. In the distance, a caravan comes 
^ding along towards some distant mart, to which the Arab 
attaches himself — the wells fail the moving multitude, and one 
by one man and beast fall, and leave their whitened bones as a 
track-mark for future travellers across the waste ; but the mer- 
candise is borne home, though human life is lost. 

" You would not think, to see with what negligent eleg'ance 
fliis feather falls," said the stranger, holding up its white sweep, 
" that man had given even life in the struggle to bring it to this 
perfection. But there, what 's to be done ? — we always thought 
more of matter than of man. We have not quite finished yet," 
said he, taking up the cane fi-amework of the bonnet ; " we must 
go to the New World for our next picture." 

As he spoke, he adjusted a new slide, aijd showed a Brazilian 
plantation, in which the slaves laboured under fear of the cow- 
hide of the overseer. '* The bees who make the honey," said he, 
with his cold sneer, " how grateful man is to them ! I suppose 
you think we have no such slaves. I have two or three choice 
slides here," said he, holding up the transparent glasses — "a figure 
OP 80 of an exhausted milliner, and a Spitalfields weaver in his 
Kttle gari'et, weaving inch by inch of glossy satin, whilst his own 
poor family have only rags to cover them ; but I have shown 
you enough of the misery that has gone towards making this 
Kttle trifle. The pretty little miss, when she puts it on, and 
carries it so lightly on her head, will little think how it has been 
delved, and forged, and weaved, and built up into such becoming 
fasiiion — but 'tis worth a thought about." With that he blew 
%litly on the scattered materials, and they rushed together 
again as speedily as they had before fallen to pieces. 

" And now," said he, in the rising tone of one coming to his 
peroration, " I am not altogether such a bad sort of %. «^\iiX» ^^ 
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you might have taken me to be. So I will gire you a senimit 
of much importance to the working bees in the busy humaa 
hive, and that is — 

A HAPPIEB PRODUCTION AND A BETTER DISTRIBUTION 0? 

WEALTH. 

And clapping his magio lantern under his arm, he wished 
me a good evening and disappeared. 

" Why, Tom ! " said a sweet voice close to my ear, at tk 
same time a soft little fist thumped me on the back: ^^Why, 
Tom," said Anne, ^^ you have been talking such strange things 
in your sleep this last half-hour. I told you how 'twould be, 
eating so many nuts." And truly I had gone &st asleep with 
my feet on the fender, and saw this vision. 

And now, gentle reader, do not be angry with me if, imitating 
the tactics of the newspaper puffs, which begin with some 
alluring title and gradually lead on to the ^^ Mart of Moses/' or 
the as inevitable '^ Macassar," I have struck in your heart upoa 
an universal sympathy, and thus beguiled you into the lessin- 
terestiog channels of social economy. But for once the 
like the foam of the tankard, is all on the top, and it will 1)6 
seen, perhaps, that there is more substanoe in the matter below 
than the title warrants. Considering how important a portioa 
of the community are the productive classes, it is no slight mat- 
ter that we endeavour to rid their daily occupations as much as 
possible of the needless repulsiveness and danger that in too 
many cases at present attaches to them. As for the proposition 
of " A better (Ustribution of wealth," it has occupied the atten- 
tion of all the most enlightened economists, but they have looked 
upon it as a thing rather to be desired than capable of accomplish* 
ment. In the various joint-stock associations, however, and 
mutual benefit societies, which have spread lately so wi< 
among the middle and working classes, by which profits are dif- 
fused through the masses instead of centring in large capitalists, 
one of the methods by which the problem is to be worked is pe^ 
haps hit upon. 
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THE PASSING OF THE STORM. 

Slowly had sailed away the heavy rack 
That hung between us and the god of day ; 

And there remained but one lone cloud and black, 
That noiseless moved against the sunny way. 

And as it passed, beneath its under edge, 
The sun sent down his smile upon the earth ; 

Spreading from field to field, from tree to sedge. 
As laughter spreads around a tale of mirth. 

The sunshine now with joyous step moved on 
Until it reached a corn-field, spreading wide, 

That, pale before the wind, ran swift along, 
All blanched with fear, like foam waves on a tide. 

But every ear soon felt the sun-light fall, 
And quick upreared its head against the sky, 

And shook its yellow beard and form so tall, 
As cowards do when danger has gone by. 

Released, the glorious orb6d sun did rise, 
And earth smiled gladly through her crystal tears, 

Glad as the looks that gleam from brimming eyes 
When joy doth take the place of haunting fears. 

And then the splendours of the arch did grow, 
The moist earth spanning with its glorious sweep; 

A frame of coloured tears its gentle bow, f 

For many a village spire and rural peep. 

Slowly away I saw that lone cloud ride, 
Its sluggard shadow loitering o'er the plain ; 

Bat swift anon it climbed the mountain side. 
Contorted strange, like some huge thing in pain. 

1 
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THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 

Rank nettles grew sidling the barren walls^ 
Grass peeped atween the pathway stones^ 

Green thistles and long irj falls^ 
At night made sighs and moans. 

Yet were there lingering remnants there. 
Between the tangling of the weeds^ 

Of plats, and such trim gardening care. 
That still showed fidntly through the reeds. 

High up the second lattice frame, 
Showed all a hollowness behind ; 

No light was there, no cheerful flame. 
No shadow moving thwart the blind. 

This mouldering lattice sill upon, 
A large dog-daisy breezes wooed; 

And by it when the eve came on, 
A lizard crept to seek for food. 

The noontide ever found all peace. 

No latch did clink, or creaked the floor ; 

No motion for a lengthened lease 
The spider had across the door. 



OLD THINGS BY NEW NAMES. 

There seems to be a rage just at the present moment for 
christening all articles of wearing apparel. Genuine old Saa 
appellations appear to be on the point of being driven < 
by foreign invaders, just as our indigenous population f 
before the banners of the White Horse. A French and La 
dictionary is become almost indispensable in elucidating o: 
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half of the advertisements to be found in the Times. It is 
quite bad enough in Scotch gardeners to astonish a clump of 
cowslips, or a bed of edging stock, by ticketing them with some 
outlandish name as long as my arm — (poor things ! I often 
think how, in the early mornings, they must try and repeat 
over to themselves their new names, and at last give it up in 
disgust) — but for honest, downright coats and hats and breeches 
to be so served, is quite intolerable. 

I was making some purchases the other day, in one of the 
splendid outfitting establishments in the city, much given to 
this sort of absurdity, when a scene occurred which placed the 
ludicrousness of the practice in rather a strong light. A rough- 
looking farmer came in, and after gaping round at the esta- 
blishment a minute or two, wiping his brow and slapping his 
handkerchief into his hat with force enough to hit the crown out, 
he gave a bang on the counter with his crooked ash stick, and 
shouted out to " Cash," as the lad is called who receives the 
sales-money from the different shopmen in his isolated pulpit. 

*' Young man, I do want doo or dree dthings." 

(Undeniable " down-along " Zummerset,* thought I to my- 
self). 

'^ Cash " took not the least notice of this appeal, however, 
but went on apparently at a difficult calculation. 

The farmer kept gazing up at him a minute or two longer, 
like the man in the illustrated spelling-book, at the boy who 
won't come down out of the apple-tree. 

At last he shouted out, " Co-am down and serve I, hool 'e ?" 

At this new and rather more energetic summons, " Cash " 
lifted his eyes, as a superior beipg might, who surveyed an 
inferior world, glared at the customer, and fell to his work 
again as though nothing had occurred. 

Two or three assistants, however, who had heard the noise, 
now pressed forward to supply the new customer. 

• That portion of Somersetshire which lies between Bristol and Bridg- 
water, is called by the inhabitants, " Down-along." 
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" I ben* calling up to dthick veller in pulpit, like mad. If E 
bad'n in mj vive acre at who-am, I'd make'n look a bit livelier, 
I reckon ; I do want to zee a gurt co-at." 

Tbe sbopman drew an invisible tape round tbe capacious 
cbest of bis customer with bis eye, and took down a bundle 
from a sbelf. " I tbink tbis paletot " but ere be could com- 
plete tbe sentence tbe farmer was down upon bim. 

" Paletoe, wbat's a paletoe? wbat be thick veller teUing* 
about ? " he said, turning to me. 

Tbe sbopman in astonishment, stood stock still, and stared 
with the string of tbe still unopened parcel in bis mouth. 

" I do want a gurt co-at — ^zummut like dthick,*' went on the 
farmer, buttoning bis great sack of a top coat, and turning 
round, " only, we' a little more cut like." 

The little dapper assistant had by this time collected his 
senses, and, undoing the parcel, be handed out the paletot, this 
time prudently omitting its name. 

" We do a great deal in this article," said he. 

The farmer pinched up tbe material between his great thick 
finger and thumb, then held it up with both hands between 
him and tbe light. 

"Why I should bust'n out in the zeems in vive minutes! 
uh be dthinner than our Mall's bumbazeen petticoat ! Noa, 
noa ! that on't do vor I." 

After a great deal of rummaging, a '' slop " great coat was 
fixed upon, which chiefly recommended itself because of a side- 
pocket that would be " handy-like for a vlem." 

"What's the next article I can do for you?" said the shopman' 

" Well I do want doo or dree szhurts." 

" Carratzzd!s ? " said the salesman, interrogatively. 

Tbe farmer looked up and down as if he did not quite catch 
the question ; then, as if be fancied his dog must have beei^ 
addressed, he whistled and said, " Snap, tell the gentleman c9^ 
you kill a rat, zur." 

" You mistake me," said the shopman. " This is the ca^' 
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ratzza shirt — buttons behind — cut to shape of body — small 
sleeves—article I can recommend." 

The countryman gave a loud guffaw, but it sounded most 
ominously ; he evidently did not know whether to laugh or 
swear. He didn't want, he said, such " vancy dthengs," but 
" zummut as ould stand harvest work, and not strike in cold wi' 
the zweet," so he was duly served with long-cloth. 

" Is there anything else to-day ? " said the shopman. 

^' Well, let's ha' a look at a hat, a cheap un and a good un, 
mind." 

" Let me recommend you one of the HydrotobolicsJ^ 

" What de zay now ? " said the farmer, half savagely growl- 
ing out of the midst of the new purchase, the cuflFs of which 
ie was adjusting over his great beefy hands. 

" An hydrotobolic," returned the salesman ; " you will find 
it a great improvement on the old system." 

^' I want a hat, and none of your holies," said the customer, 
^ith a suspicious look, as though he suspected the man was 
making fun of him. 

A hat was now handed down, and the assistant took off 
the silver paper with a whirl. '^ This," said he, " is the patent 
ventilator." 

" Thur, tak'n away, tak'n away ; I wunt ha' none o' your 
i^ew-vangled dthengs. Let's look at an old-vashioned beaver 
^ull look well when the wind rutfs'n up a bit." 

At last he got a broad brim to his faticy, and as he surveyed 
l^mself in his new hat and coat in the cheval glass, he ex- 



"I be dam'd if my old missus ool know I in dthick new rig." 
"You don't want anything in the boot line? " adroitly put 

^ the shopman, glancing at the feet of his customer, which 

Wked more like battered flat irons than anything else. 
" Well, they be main shabby," said the farmer, glancing at 

l^is well-worn tops; " let's look at some new ims. We wimt 

^ile the zship for a ha'p'orth o' tar." 
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So still in prayer the little bee's clear hum 
EDtering the porch fills all the listening aisle 
(For none might hear the angel's rustling wing 
Who at God's altar ever humbly tends). 
Christ ! for one short hour of living breathy 
One little hour, the meanest listener there. 
The meanest hind who at my 'scutcheon stares 
With awe and wonder at its bloody hand, 
That palm to palm thy pardon I might crave, 
To lift away mj heavy load of sin. 

The preacher's voice into my prison sinks, — 
^^ As falls the tree so ever must it lie." 
My prayers they stop, my supplicating hands 
Dismayed fall down beneath the damned dead. 

Too late ! too late ! religion's tender dew 
Falls but to mock upon my house of clay ; 
Fool that I was, the faintest word of trust, — 
Late as the dying thief upon the cross. 
Tremblingly breathed into his Saviour's ear, — 
Pure as the mom had sent my soul to God. 

The smiling people pass out through the porch. 
And thread the green graves to their happy homes ; 
The meagre sexton shuffles down the path. 
The hatchway shuts, and all's again at rest 
Within the circle of the church-yard wall, 
Death's dismal pound, upon the lonely hilL 
Here must I lie until the end of time, 
A faithless servant trembling at the door, 
Who waits in fear his angry master's call, 
And the inevitable doom to come. 



London: Frinted by Stewabt b Mubrat, Old Bailey. 
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SAINT GEOSGE AND THE DRAGON. 

At the most active corner of the most active lung of the great 
metropolis stands a large buildings more remarkable for its size 
than its classic beauty. Its vast monotonous white flank, ex- 
posed to the full roar of Piccadilly, gives no sign of life or 
animation ; and if it were not for the inscription on its frieze, 
" Supported by voluntary contributions," it might be taken for 
a workhouse, or for one of Nash's palaces. Will the reader be 
conducted through the labyrinths of Saint George's Hospital, 
and see something of the eternal fight that every day beholds 
j between the good Saint George and the undying Dragon of 
I Disease ? 

I But let him not enter with the idea that there is anything 

I repulsive in the contemplation of this coDgregation of human 

1 sufferers ; but rather with a sense of the beneficence of an in- 

l stitution which snatches poor helpless creatures from the de- 

1 pressing influences of noisome alleys, or the fever-jungles of 

I pestilential courts, and opens to them here — in the free air, 

I where a palace might be proud to plant itself — a home, with 

Benevolence and Charity as their friends and servitors. Neither 

must he look with a half-averted glance upon the scenes we 

We to show him j for their aim is to render the anguish of 

one sufferer subservient to the future ease of some succeeding 

sufferer ; to make great Death himself pay tribute to the 

living.' 



li SAINT OEORQE AND THE DRAGON. 

As we enter and proceed into the fine vestibule, a crowd o: 
students are seen hanging about the board-room door. It is 
one o'clock, and ^^High Change" at the hospital. Dotted 
about, among the living mass, are some who carry little wooden 
trays filled with lint and surgical instruments. These are 
" dressers," waiting for the surgeons to make their daily round 
of the wards. Others have long green books tucked under 
their arms : these are the clerks of the physicians, whose duty 
it is to post up, day by day, the progress of the patients, until 
" dead " or " recovered " closes the account. They are all look- 
ing into the board-room, and expecting the advent of the big 
medicine-men. The younger men regard this room with awe ; 
for to them it is a sealed book, and they wonder if the time will 
ever come when they will lounge carelessly in. and out of it, or 
have their portraits hang upon the walls, or their busts placed 
upon brackets. 

Now, the board-room door opens: a surgeon comes out, 
wheels to the right, strides down the passilge, and off goes (me 
of the trays and a broil of students. A physician follows, and 
turns to the left : with him flies a green book and anotiier ring 
of satellites. Surgeons and physicians follow, one after another, 
each taking up his little crowd of followers, green books, and 
trays ; and the noisy vestibule is at once deserted. Let us &1- 
80W the last batch up the stairs. 

This is a physician's ward. At this hour all the patients are 
in bed to await their doctor's visit. The cluster of students 
follow the physician, and settle for a few minutes here and then 
upon particular beds, as they proceed down the long vista of 
sufferers. The patients are quiet enough whilst the physicians 
are present ; but we will just look in half-an-hour hence, and 
lee what a change there wUl be. At the end of each ward is a 
room for the nurse. See how she has contrived to make it look 
like home ; the bit of carpet, the canary, the pictures round tbe 
walls, all express an individuality strongly in contrast with th« 
bare monotonous aspect of the open ward. Meanwhile tbs 
swarm of black bees is pitching upon a distant bed ; before w« 
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om reach it^ however; a little hell rings^ and all the patients' 
eyes turn towards a particular part of the wall. There we see 
a large dial, like that of a barometer^ with a hand in the centre. 
Sound it are the names of the medical officers^ nurses, and the 
words accident, operation, chapel, <&c. l%ere is 'one of these 
dials in every ward, and all are worked h j a series of iron rods 
which communicate with each other, the impulse being* g^ven 
hj the porter below in the hall. B j this means anything that 
is going on in the hospital is known simultaneously at every 
part of it. The bell that has just rung is part of the apparatus, 
and draws attention to the movem^ts of the hand. It stops 
at ^operation;'' and in a minute afterwards a long line of 
stadents are seen winding up the stairs, the surgeon at their 
head. He looks calm ; but depend upon it, he bears an anxious 
mind, for Iffo and reputation wait upon his skill. Let us fol- 
low the crowd : a new spirit has come over the students ; the 
joIKest and most "careless walk up steadily and silently. It is to 
be a tremendous operation — one of the great arteries, deep down 
in the pelvis, has to be tied, and no one knows how it may 
terminate- 
Steadily and quietly the Operating Theatre is overflowed 
from the top benches, and the spectator looks down upon a 
hollow cone of human heads. The focus of this living mass is 
the operating table, on which, covered with a sheet, lies the 
anxious patient ; and every now and then he sweeps with an 
anxious glance the sea of heads which surrounds him. Close to 
hun is the surgeon ; his white cuiFs lightly turned up, examin- 
ing carelessly a gleaming knife, and talking in whispers to his 
colleagues and his assistants. 

Slowly the bewildered countenance of the patient relaxes, his 
eyes close, he breathes peacefully, he sleeps under the beneficent 
influence of chloroform like a two years' old child. The sheet 
ia removed, and there lies a motionless, helpless, nerve-numbed 
$5 an assistant pushes back the eyelid, and the fixed ey« 
stares vacantly at the roof. 
The student below us dutcbea the bars in front oi\»3n. \\»\% 
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his first operation ; and he wishes he were far awaj; and wonde 
how the porters can stand so calmly by, waiting with t 
sponges. 

There is a sudden movement forward of every head, and tli 
a dead silence. The surgeon has broken into the bloody house 
life, and every eye converges towards his hands, — those hands t 
jmanipulat^ so calmly, those fingers that see^ as it were, wh 
vision cannot penetrate, and which single out unerringly ai 
the tangled net-work of the frame, the life-duct that they wi 
For a moment there is a painful pause ; an instrument has t( 
changed, and the operator whispers to his assistant. "So 
thing is going wrong," flashes in a moment through every m 
No ! the fingers proceed with a precision that reassures ; 
artery is tied, and the life that trembled upon the vergi 
eternity is called back, and secured by a loop of whipcord ! 

There is a buzz and a general movement in the theatre; 
huge hollow cone of heads turns round, and becomes a cl 
of white faces — no longer anxious. Some students vault i 
the backs of the seats ; others swing up by the force of t 
arms \ the whole human cone boils over the top benches, 
pours out at the doors. Brown pulls Jones's hair playfu 
whereupon Jones "bonnets" Robinson; and there is a umv( 
*^ scrimmage" on the stairs. Can these be the same silent, gr 
looking students we saw half-an-hour since ? Certainly ! ^ 
-expects medical students to keep grave more than hall^an-b 

As we pass downstairs towards the basement, we see 
wards opening out on either hand. These are the surge 
wards ; and you look upon long vistas of " fractures," an 
convalescent operation cases. The " dressers " are at work, 
trays now come into full play. 

A stranger's preconceived ideas of the sufiering in an hos 
are not at all borne out by the appearance of the patients g 
rally. Many of them are quietly reading the better-class c 
literature of the day; others are conversing round the a 
fire. The little child, with its leg in a splint, is as men 
possible, with its bed coverei vj\\)cl ^\&.N^3ji\Tc^^. Everyt 
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that Lumanitj can dictate, or to which art can minister, is sup- 
plied. The most eminent medical men — whose attendance 
sometimes the rich cannot purchase — watch the patient with all 
due art and skill ; whilst carefully trained nurses are at hand, 
day and night, to ease the tired limb, or to soothe his racking 
pain. 

Below again is the floor devoted to medical cases ; which we 
lave already passed through : hut it does not look like the same 
irard. See how that Rheumatism case » has struck up B.n 
acquaintance with the Chronic Bronchitis; and how confldec- 
tiallj the Dropsy is whispering to the St. Vitus's Dance. The 
iair-haired girl, with the large lustrous eyes, is making up a 
bonnet for the coming spring — poor girl! before that time 
comes, the dark screen will, in all probability, be drawn round 
ber bed, and then all the ward will know what has happened. 

Anything to get rid of ennui in the hospital. As we pass 
tie men's ward, that rough navigator washes^ up his own tea- 
tbings; that convalescent cabman smooths the little child's 
pillow ; and fai*ther on the poor shattered tailor helps his fellow 
in misfortune to walk with the inverted sweeping-brush as a 
crutch ! The tenderness and sympathy you see rough fellows 
sbow in hospitals is very touching. 

The basement floor is mostly given up to the purposes of the 
medical school and the students. The library is there; its^ 
windows look out upon a sickly garden (why should hospitals 
bave sickly gardens, when covered glass conservatories, afford- 
ing an equable temperature, might be so easily and cheaply 
constructed?). Where books do not prevail, the walls are 
covered with full-length plates of the himaau form, dressed in 
light suits of blue and red piping. In the corner sits a young 
anchorite mournfully contemplating a skull; — he is only a first- 
year's man having a " grind at the bones." Two or three more 
are in close consultation with that " rough sketch of man,'^ 
suspended by a cord from the ceiling ; they are articulating his 
joints, and rubbing up their own brains for an examination. 
Another group by the i5re-place is holding a \Aact mc^^^X. >a.^^^ 
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some proceeding of the big medicine-men up-3tairs : yonng sta- 
dents are so very critical. In a few years these seemingly 
thoughtless young fellows will be spread the wide world over; 
some, in the golden East ; some, skirting the pestilential shores 
of Africa ; some, in the new Australian world ; some, in remote 
hamlets ; some, in the fever-stricken depth of cities — all bent 
upon the mission of warring with the grim Dragon — disease. 

But we must pass on, as we have yet much to see. This is 
the lecture-room. How well the students know that hideous 
cast over the glass case, with the notch and swelling in its neck ; 
their chief point of view in many a long lecture. Through the 
lecture-room is the Pathological Museum, surrounded by armies 
of cold shiny bottles. These contain contributions fiom die 
dead to the living-— of disease to health. It seems wonderful 
how the poor human frame manages to mb on at all; subject, 
as we here see it is, to such innumerable maladies. But it does 
contrive; and many of these ^^ specimens" are the triumphs of 
the surgeon's skill over the destroyer. Scores of men walk 
about well and hearty who could recognize their own peculiar 
property among these botiJes, and who remember with gratitude 
the successful burglary committed upon theur own bo£es, when 
mortal pain was stolen from them as they sweetly slept. 

There is the representation of a woihan who seems to have 
been devoted from her youth up to the nourishment of that 
buge, pale pumpkin growing fi*om her neck; there are casts of 
hands sprouting with supernumerary fingers. Here are models 
of fearful faces in wax, which call to mind Madame Tussaud's 
Chamber of Horrors. Next comes a skeletcm almcat tied up 
into a knot by disease; above our head is a shelf devoted to a 
whole infant population, not constituted exactly according to 
pattern. '^But what is all this boiled tripe for?" says the 
visitor. Boiled tripe, my visitor ! These are the real valuables 
of the Museum, and each bottle has its separate and absorbing 
history posted on that gi'eat blood-red ledger. 

The mere curiosities of the place are to be found in this glass 
case. There you see the baif-^verei^ tLout stuck in Mr. 
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Bmnel's windpipe : a present firom its late proprietor, who was 
doabtless as glad to get rid of it as we, the public, were to learn 
that he had done so ; for Mr. Brunei is not a man whom we can, 
Qia any torms, afford to lose. There is a long tube filled with 
the very best Japan ink (for so it seems), taken out of a tumour. 
Pence that have lain perdu for months in the stomach, and 
kniyesthat have made the grand tour without inconvenience^ 
lie aide by aide; and here is a packet of needles that came out 
simultaneously all over a young lad/s body. Do you see that 
hide ? Take off your hat, for you owe it some reverence j the 
ptetby girl you love, but for the late occupant of that skin, 
night have been a loathsome fright* That is the hide of the 
flttcred cow from which Jenner took the first yaccine matter. 

But what are they doing in that little room beyond ? — open« 
ing Goldner's canisters ? No, no ; there sit the curator and his 
assistant putting* up '' preparaticms." Why is he interested so 
muck about that bit of cartilage? Why does he so carefully 
pat away that piece of fractured bone? What mystery lies in 
that little soft gray mass, that he should scrutinize it so 
narrowly with the microscope, adjusting and re-adjusting the 
screws with such nervous eagerness? These are the hierogly« 
phics which must be deciphered ere the great hidden language 
of disease can be discovered; these are the painstaking labours 
by which science creeps on from point to point. 

The next door leads to the Blue Beard's chamber of the es- 
tablishment, which we will not explore. Another step takes us 
into the Post Mortem Theatre. Thera, upon that cold slab 
underneath the sheet, you trace that dread mysterious outline, 
which appals more than the uncovered trutL It has been 
brought from the ward above to answer some enigma, which 
luis baffled ike questioning of the physician for months; 
and here, in the &ce of his class, his judgment and skill will 
q^eedily be tested, and the knife will show us what has brought 
to a stand-still the curious and delicate machinery of life. Think 
Bot, howeyer, that nature yields up her secrets without^ «.<^\sAr 
times, exneting a terrible retribution upon tYio^^ -^cVxci ^wJl^^v^ 
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into them. The faintest puncture upon the surgeon's hand; 
the least abrasion of the cuticle with the knife that has drunk 
the venom of the bod j, has been known to kill as surely as 
the most subtly concocted poison ever administered by Italian 
revenge. 

But let us return to the ground-floor wards. These wards, 
right and left; are consigned to the surgeons : jou see, as you 
pass, the long perspective of " accidents/' to which the ground- 
floor is mainly devoted, on account of its proximity to the 
street. 

But that room filled with such decent-looking persons— what 
are they doing there, ranged round the wall ? These are the 
out-patients; the sickly troop that flocks day by day for 
relief. Do you wish to know how terrible the sufiBrings, how 
fearful the struggles, of "respectable poverty?" Go, then, 
and listen to the questions the physician puts to them one by one, 
and you will come out saddened and astonished. There is one 
disease which haunts^that room to which he cannot minister, one 
quiver from which issue unseen the aiTOws of death, which he 
cannot avert. Listen whilst he questions that neatly dressed 
young woman: "How have you been living?" She hangs 
her head, fences with the query, and is silent ; pressed kindly 
she confesses, a little tea and bread have been her only nourish- 
ment for months. Wait a few minutes until the men are called 
in, and you shall hear that wasted giant, in the adjoining room, 
make still the same reply; "tea and bread for months " have 
dragged his herculean frame to the ground. They do not com- 
plain : they take it as a matter of course. 

As we leave the Hospital the clock strikes three, the " seeing 
hour " of the poor patients in the wards ; the crowd of visitors 
who have been waiting outside the doors press in, and throng up 
the vestibule. The burly porter, however, posts himself in front, 
and dodges about like a boy who heads a flock of bolting sheep. 
Now he pounces upon an old fish-woman who tries to rush past 
him. What is he about? Flat pick-pocketing, by all that is 
sacred ! Is be going to rob tb© -MTom^ii. of her seed-cake ? 
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Scarcely is she past, than he dives into the capacious pocket of 
the second^ and comes up with half-a-dozen oranges ; a third is 
eased of an eight-ounce bottle of gin; a fourth, in evident trepida- 
tion, gives up a pound of sugar ; a fifth — to her he gives a low 
bow, and she passes on in " maiden meditation, fancy free." 
She, be sure, is one of the " Governors." This momentary sus- 
pension of his power, makes him a very tiger after " trash and 
messes;"! a fresh onslaught is commenced, scarce a person 
hut is mulcted of some article, and his eye rests upon the table 
covered with the spoils with the complacency of a man who has 
done his duty. This stern janitor is the percolator of the estab- 
lishment, through whom the visitors are strained of the delete- 
rious ingredients they would smuggle to their friends. 

Let us take one more peep into the wards before we go. Who 
would think he was in an hospital, and that he was sun*ounded 
by disease? Each bed is a divan, and each patient gives 
audience to a host of friends. A thousand kind greetings ai*e 
heard on every hand, and the lines that pain has long been 
graving in the countenance, joy and affection for a moment 
efface. Did we say each bed was thronged with friends ? Ah, 
no! not all! Here and there we see a gap in the chain of 
human sympathy — a poor sufferer, by whose lonely bed no 
friend waits. 

Let us come forth once more into the air. 

The fresh breeze of the park seems sweet after the close 
atmosphere of St. George's ; yet sweeter seem the actions of the 
merciful. As we pass the corner of the hospital, the eye 
catches an inscription upon a porcelain slab let into the wall. 
The words are simple : — 

"In aid of those patients who leave this Hospital homeless and in need.'* 

Below, is an opening for the reception of gifts, so that the 
poorest and most friendless go not uncared for. This little 
arrangement is " the corner-stone of faith " of one of the bene- 
volent physicians. He imagined that a constaxLtlY o^^x^\kasA.— 
for the wounded — held out at this tlironged coYxiet^TKv^o^^CLoX* 
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be withont its effect, and his confidence in the good aide of 
human nature was not ill-placed. Am much as twelve pounds 
have been taken from the box in one week — glittering gold and 
silver mixed with pence and fiirthingSy attesting that human 
sympathy is not of class or degree. In the full light of day, 
whilst the tide of life has been swifUy flowing past, many a 
rough hand has dropped its contribution; and in the fiilent 
night, when the bright stars above have been the only witnesses, 
many a rich g^ has been deposited ; together wiA the good 
wishes of compassionate and sympathizing human hearts. 



HYDE PARK. 



I RSMBMBBB ofteu in my student days to have watched with 
eager eyes the breaUiing lung of a frog^ — ^to hav« seen, fo- 
cussed in the microscope, the apparatus at work whidi su{^)orts 
the ev^-buming lamp of life. Distinctly within the narrow fidd 
of vision I could see the dark red blood globules, rushing in a 
tumultuous tide al<mg the transparent veins, then pacing slowly 
as the veins broke up into a delicate net-wcurk of little vessels, so 
narrow that they could only pass in Indian file ; then again I 
beheld them debouching mto the widening arteries, where they 
conraienced once more their mad race, one over the other : no 
longer purple, but — under the influence of the air, which in their 
alow progress had permeated them — a brilliant scarlet. 

With that curious spectacle fresh in my recollection, I will,in 
imagination at least, change ^^ the field" of the microscope for 
^hat of the air, and suspend myself in a balloon over this mighty 
city of millions. Slowly, as I rise, casting out sand in the 
ascent, the earth seems to recede from me, and at last all is gray 
mist, and a few fleecy clouds. A little adjustment of the sand- 
bags and the escape-valve, and I can focus London as the 
physiologist does the frog's lung in the microscope. Directly 
^derneatb me, hemmed in by a loudd^a^ TEk%a& oC brick and 
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stone^ lies a large open space, trayeraed by wide white lines, 
along which crowd and jostle a flood of small dark spots, no 
bigger than the heads of pins—out of these wide lines branch an 
infinite net-work of smaU lines across the open space, sprinkled 
with many dots, which fall in crowds once more into the wide 
wiote lines. The small dots wHch enter the open space look 
pale and worn ; as they drcnlate about, their colour changes ; 
they more quicker and lighter ', and at last roll out of the great 
space, florid and bright. 

Sorely I hare oidy been looking at the frog's lung again, 
nii^^nifled a little more! 

No, I have been peering at Hyde Park, watdiing Eotten Row, 
and Ihe drive, and the different pathways crowded with holiday 
peo(de. I have hesa looking- at a lung, too ; for what are all 
these dark points,'but people representing blood globules, which, 
in the aggregate, compose the great tide of life ? And what is 
tb» park but an aerator to the race, as the one I before looked 
at was to Ae in^yidual ? 

Let me descend to a more minute anatomy of this great pul- 
tnonic q>ace : dropping myself just inside the beautiful screen of 
Sjde Park-comer. Fire o'clock, and Rotton Sow alive with 
squestnans ! Far away between majestic elms, now gently dip- 
ping into the hollow, now dightly ascending the uneven ground, 
nade as sofk and as full as tan can make it, runs, in the 
retj eje k^ the setting sun, this superb horse promenade. And 
lere comes a goodly company, seven abreast, sweeping along 
wr& slackened rein; the young athletes on the Elgin marbles 
feoAer upon the frieze of the screen, do not seem more a portion 
3f their horses than those gay young fellows, whispering cour- 
tesies to the liadies so br^ht-eyed and supple of waist, who 
^tly govern with delicate smaU hands their fiery-eyed steeds, 
iii^le riders trot steadily past, as though they were doing it for 
I wager. Daaadies drawl along, superbly indifli^^nt to every- 
hing about them, with riding-sticks ^^ based on hip." And 
fhesL I reach the Albert Gate, all Belgravia soem^ ^Qwim^ cs^ 
brough the narrow streets on prancing, d^acVa^, ^Ocl-xv^j^^^ 
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Steeds. Where all the horses come from is the wonder to me. 
As far as the eye can see, out far into Kensington, where the 
perspective of the road is lost in feathery hirch-trees, I see 
nothing hut prancing, dancing horses, tossing theii* heads, cara- 
colling, himihly obeying the directions of delicate wrists, or 
chafing at the curb of powerful bridle-hands. Nor do they end 
here ; over the bridge and round the diive, the contingents fiom 
Tybumia pour along in troops ; and now, as I come to the comer 
of Kensington Gardens, there is a perfect congestion of eques- 
trians, listening to the band of the Life Guards playing a waltz- 
There they are, ranged round the great trees, English men and 
maidens, and English horses, all thorough-bred — as noble a 
group as the wide world can show, whilst over head, the thick 
fan-like green leaves of the chesteut-trees cast a pleasant shade. 

Meanwhile, the drive is gorged with carriages moving along 
at a footpace. Let me constitute myself (for the nonce) a young; 
man about town, and comfortably resting my ai*ms over the 
railings, take a good stare at the passing beauty. I need not 
feci bashful. As far as I can see, for hundreds of feet on each 
side of me, there is nothing but young men leaning over the rail- 
ing, tapping their teeth with their dandy little, sticks, and 
making the most powerful use of their eyes. Here I watch 
moving before me the great portrait gallery of living British 
beauties. Every instant a fresh profile passes in review, framed 
and glazed by the carriage window. Onward rolls the tide of 
vehicles — of dashing cabs with pendant tigers — of chariots with 
highly-groomed horses — of open phaetons, the reins of faultless 
white, guided by lady whips — of family coaches, ancient and 
respectable. Now and then some countryman and his " missus," 
in a home-made chaise-cart, seem to have got accidentally entan- 
gled among the gay throng, and move along sheepishly enough. 
On they go all to where Kensington Gardens leans, like a sister, 
beside her bolder brother, Hyde Park; and here all alight, and 
pour in a bright flood of moving colour upon the emerald turf. 

Country people pity us poor town-people, and wonder how 
*^'e can exist ! Did anybody ever sea axiciVi ^ public ijiark as this 
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in the country ? I never did. Indeed, I question if there be a 
prettier promenade in Europe than the north hank of the Ser- 
pentine, with its mimic beach of broken shells, washed by its 
fresh-water lake. Here, where I stand, might be called the 
port; underneath tall sycamore trees, which cast a pleasant 
shade on the edge of the water, are grouped the various boats 
which hail from this place. There is a cutter with flapping sails 
just come off a cruise; another is beating up in the wind's eye a 
quarter of a mile off; a third comes sweeping in with her gun- 
wale under water. There is some respectable sailing to be 
picked up on the Serpentine, I suppose. Near the picturesque 
little boat-house, which, with its weather-beaten carved gables 
and moss-grown roof, looks as though it had been an old in- 
habitant of some Swiss valley, lie grouped a dozen light skiffs, 
dancing on the water, and reflecting on their sides the twisting 
snakes of gold cast from the sun-lit little waves. 

But what are all those mimic skiffs I see, coasting from shore 
to shore — cutters, sloops, and schooners, now on their beam-ends, 
now sliding in between the swans, which scarcely deign to turn 
aside their feathery breasts. These at least are playthings. Not 
at alL One of the boatmen, with a straw in his mouth and his 
hands in his pockets, informs me that they form the squadron of 
the London Model Yacht Club, and that they are testing their 
powers for the next sailing-match. I am not quite sure that 
those grave-looking men with long poles, watching the per- 
formances of the different craft, are not the members of the 
Club. That big man there may be, for anything I know, the 
commodore — ^for they have a commodore, and rules, and a club- 
room, and they sail matches for silver cups ! Look into BelVs 
Ufe in London, a week or two since, and there you will find 
fiill particulars of the next match of the Yacht Club, " estab- 
lished in 1845," which is to come off in next June for a hand- 
some twelve-guinea cup, and which informs us that the measure- 
ments must be as follows: — "The length, multiplied by the 
beam, not to exceed five hundred inches over all ; the keel for 
cutters or jawls not more than two feet svil \ii<?[i^^\ ^is^^^ ^^'^ 
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two-masted veesehy two feet ten incheBy on the level of the 
rabbit, with not less than four inches Goanter." It is a very 
serious sporting matter. The yioe-commodore of the sister 
Club at Birkenhead having proposed, by advortisementy to 
change the flags of the Chib; ^the white ensign to be without 
the cross,'' Soc., the editor of oca* sporting contemporary gniTely 
objectSi '^ that the alteration of our national ensign cannot bo 
legally made without the written sanction of the Admiralty." 
Fast young boats these! 

For the cup, three years ago/fifteen yachts started, and the 
different heats lasted the whole day; the America modelled on 
the lines of the famous Yankee boat, coming off victorious. It 
is a pretty sight to see these little cutters driving along under 
full sail ; and many an old gentleman, standing amid his boys, 
I haye noticed enjoying it to his heart's content. After watch- 
ing them for some Httle time, one's ideas of proportion get con- 
fused; they look veritable ships sailing upon a yeritable great 
lake ; the trees, the men, tjie sheep on the shore, swdl into 
immense proportbns, and it seems as if one were contemplating 
the fleet of LiOiput from the shores of Brobdignag. 

A little fiarther on stands the boat-house belonging to the 
Royal Humane Society ; and in it are seen the awfiil-looking 
''drags" with which the drowning are snatched from Death's 
black fingers. Across the road is the establishment for re- 
covering those who have been rescued from the water. Over 
the door is the bas-relief of a child attempting to kindle with his 
breath an apparently extinguished torch, and around it is the 
motto: ^* Lateat forsan scintilla," — Perhaps a spark still lingers. 
Baths, hot-water beds, electrifying machines, and mechanism bj 
which artificial breathing can be maintained, are ranged around 
the rooms. 

The majority of poor creatures carried beneath these portals 
are persons who have sought their own destruction. The bridge 
across the Serpentine is the Westminster " Bridge of Sighs.*' 
Who would think this bright and sunny spot could be the haunt 
of jsiucidesf! They are mostly women of the better order, who 
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have been bronglit to shame and abandoned — at least &ve 
women to one man being the proportion. The servants of the 
Sodetj; who form a land of detectiTe water police^ and are 
always on the look out; scarcely ever fail to mark and to watch 
the women who contemplate self-destruction. They know them 
by their usually sitting all day long without food^ grieving; 
towards evening they move. When they find they are watched^ 
they sometimes contrive by hiding behind the trees to elude 
observation, and to find the solitude they desire. The men^ less 
demonstrative and m(x^ determined, escape detection, and but 
too often succeed in accomplishing their purpose. Those who 
iave been restored to life, after hours of attention in the re- 
eeiving-house, fi!«qnently repay the attendants with, "Why 
dumld I Kve against my will?" Nevertheless, it very rarely 
happens, here, at least, that a second attempt at suicide is 
Bade. 

While I have been dwelling upon this melancholy subject, die 
shades of evenmg have been coming on. The last carriage has 
driv^ off, and the last young man about town has taj^d his 
teeth with his cane for the last time, and dq>arted to his dub. 
The water's edge is only thinly dotted with people, and the old 
gentlemen who have been sitting reading on the seats have gone 
in to escape the night air. 

Gradually, however, I p^'ceive a gathering of boys upon the 
opposite shore; they thicken apace, and soon the hum of him- 
dreds of small voices is wafted over towards me; they line the 
whole shore for a mile, like little black dots. As I look, the 
black dots gradually become party-coloured. 

What are they doing here in the boat-house ? Getting ready 
a flag to hoist on the pole ; three boats are also putting off. 
What is it that excites and moves to and fro the living multitude 
on the other side ? The whole mass is turning white with frantic 
rapidity ; up runs the red bunting, and five thousand youngsters 
dash simultaneously into the water, driving it in a huge wave 
before them. As far as can be seen along the bank, the water 
is studded with heads, like pins in a pincxxahioiL-, ^^citw^ ^l "Qofc 
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heads move out into the middle; the great majority remain 
timidly near the shore, splashing and dashing; with hands and 
feet. The boats have taken up their different stations, and here 
they will remain, ready to go to the rescue so long as the 
bathing continues. At nine o'clock the flag drops, and *'A11 
out ! " roared from stentorian limgs, booms over the water : 
"All out!" is echoed by many silvery young voices. The 
opposite bank is again a moving mass of white specks : these 
deepen to gray, soon become black, and then move off across 
the green, and all is quiet. Morning and evening, during the 
summer months, the Serpentine is thus made a huge bath for 
the children of the labouring classes. The better classes also 
make use of it early in the morning. One party of gentlemen 
who have formed themselves into a club, bathe here all the year 
round ; and when the fi*ost is very hard and the ice is very 
thick, a space is cut for them with hatchets, to enable them to 
take their diurnal dip. 

The twilight deeepens. A few children, feeding the swans 
upon the margin of the water, is all the human life to be seen of 
the vast tide rolling along so incessantly a short time ag^o. 
Across the glass-like lake the waterfowl, here and there, are 
gently sailing, leaving long trails of silver as they go. Over 
the bridge the foliage seems to float in a bath of purple haze, 
and across the deep amber of the sky a flight of wildfowl go, in 
swiftly moving line. Danby should be here to paint from it one 
of his delicious pictures of evening. 
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Good reader, I am one of those poor unfortunate people you 
sometimes meet with in the streets — a perambulating board- 
man. I have dined at good men's tables, and seen better days; 
but what matter, I am now reiduced to carry a board and 
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tlie atveets from looming till nigbt. B^iog alirays of 
'wmg tarn of miod, notwithstanding tba deepy, balf- 
\e kind of life I lead, I amuee myself with studying tha 
Qonoies of fihop-f?ontS| md mneh there is to be learned 
ena of human nature, without doubt. Of aU shop* 
%, taUors' aff(»d me the most matter for speculation ; they 
I a fine^ d^nonstrative race these tailors — so artful^ get 
by sli^i^g to the blind side of poor jhuman nature* 
aa be more ^chanting than an East-end " emponum of 
?" — the smaller the shop the bigger name they give it 
Lgier knows better ihe ri^t kiad of bait to suit the 
I Imte ^' sj^ndD^ii^js" panrtaloons, with ehecks big 
£ir ^e wear^ to play draughts upon his knees; and 
upericH* vest/' with a pattern that would require a Daniel 
t to display it. What a thorough aggravator it is ! 
nes, as I rest my board for a minute and hck about 
30 the 'Agents" fiock round su(^ windows, and then pass 
ihougb tbej had got some new idea, some vision of a 
oOiBg <}ut, suoh as a Cremome or Yauzball would 

*^ Startle, waylay, and Ijetray/' 

iris! think I to myself turn them from this dea(Uy state 
[, or the peace of some of you is lost £(xt erer. And then 
ity tailors, how artfully they j^ay upon the feelings of 
nate mothers-^what gented^ooUng little boys witb the 
yes — that stare so long, one feels annoyed they do not wink 
the most golden-coloured hair and the most genteel fea* 
lU done in tbe best waz-woi*k, are fixed to the side of tbe 
.ys, and show off their tight-fitting tunics. Pretty darl^ 
piiltleas of tops and .of soap-alleys, how many Billies and 
«, revdling in all the glorious ease of frockhood^ have y o^ 
iuced to the crud purgatory of breeches and button- 
but, as I have said before, tliese tailors play upon the 
8 of the human race wilii such remorseless vivaeaty. 
2S one feature, howevw, in the tailor's shop worthy of 
ation, and liiat is the facility with which it cacatiesftf^ ^^ 
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its character of a pbilantliropist anxious to clothe the whole 
brotherhood of mankind at the lowest possible figure^ and 
assume an aristocratic reserve quite chilling to a common spirit. 
Sackville-street, for instance, is the head-quarters of the West- 
end tailors, and yet not a vestige of shop-front is to be seen. A 
well-built pair of trousers might sometimes be observed thrown 
carelessly over some windovr-blind, — of course with no idea of 
show — and this is all the trace to be seen of the refined 
Schneider within. In the tailoring trade, as in electricity, there 
are, as regards public favour, poles of attraction and repulsion. 
At the one end Moses, Doudney, &c., with their bands of poets, 
hold the sway; at the other, Buckmaster, and other West- 
enders of the craft, preside with a self-sustained dignity and a 
chilling hauteur. 

What tailors' shops ave to men, linendrapers* are to women. 
In all my experience — and I have trudged up and down the 
world a good bit — I never saw a woman pass a mercer's without 
taking a good long draught with her eyes at the silks, satins, 
and muslins within. They may be going for their half-ounce of 
tea, their pat of butter, or the tops-and-bottoms for the " babies," 
or for anything else farthest in the world from a ^' warranted fast 
colour," but just peep in they must, and in my belief 'tis the 
happiest five minutes in a woman's life ; and for an idle half 
hour, what a mine of wealth is the mercer's window. How 
many ideal dresses do they not possess in the course of an after- 
noon's walk ! How many shabby Leghorns revive with illusory 
ribbons ! As the sculptor sees the statue in the block of 
marble, a woman perceives a full-trimmed body in the simple 
goods piece, and as she goes from window to window, a whole 
wardrobe passes through her mind like so many dissolving 
views, as she glances from the flaunting and profligate satins to 
the staid and sober-minded stuffs. But it is to " bankrupts' 
stocks" that women "most do congregate." The taste ladies 
have for " fifty per cent, under prime cost " is extraordinary. 
There is one shop in St. Paul's churchyard that, with laudable 
gall&ntTj, makes " a frightful sacrifice" of itself every autumn 
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ar their especial pleasure. For a few days previously it puts 
ts shatters up, and retires into itself to contemplate the great 
ict of devotion it is about to perform. 

Then, at an appointed time, the shuttei^s are withdrawn, and 
he mental agony the stock has endured, at the thought of its 
ipproaching dissolution, is observable. The ribbons lie dishev- 
elled in every comer; the "5,000 dozen of muslins" precipi- 
tately pitch themselves into the window, as though in despair at 
lot being able to get rid of themselves before the wet weather 
Jets in ; lace visites implore you by their emphatic tickets to 
ttive them from the wreck, and glossy satins coax to be removed 
^m the vulgar neighbourhood of" warranted washing colours." 
Phere should be a bill brought by Lord Ashley to put down the 
nfamous manner in which mercers thus agitate the feelings of 
he softer sex. 

And now for a word or two upon the chemist and druggist's 
»hop, and I hope it is not offended at being, however inad- 
vertently, placed after the linendraper's. The chemist establish- 
nent is such a rare dandy, that one scarcely likes to talk of it as 
I shop, and one feels quite ashamed to step in among so much 
ooking-glass, polished mahogany, and gilding, for a pen'orth 
>f salts ; and then the gentlemen behind the counter, they 
don't seem quite to have made up their minds whether they are 
professionals, or only tradesmen. What have they got thoso 
queer conjuror's letters on the big bottles for ? 'Tis only to 
** impose" upon poor ignorant people ; and what's the meaning 
of the big bottles? Many times I 've asked that question, as I 
have gone by and seen myself coolly walking upon my head 
JX)und the great globes of blue — ^how disgusting 'tis at night to 
Bee them glare out upon you like great goblin's eyes — glaring 
right out into the dark night, across the road, along the pave- 
fiient, and up the wall, giving every passer-by, alternately, 
the scarlet-fever, or the last stage of cholera. One feels the 

chemist's shop is a great sham, the real stock in trade is the- 

French polish, and the gilt, and the bottles, and the " bounce"" 
I of the proprietors—all the rest is "leather and ^wxn^^r ^^sar- 
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trusted with the a£Eected gentilitjof the dniggist is thahuiies^* 
maker^s, a good honest shop, where die master is a leal Wioldiig 
tradesman, who stitches away in his shirt-sleeTes ammig his ap- 
preDtioeSy without an atom of pride; look in when you wiD at 
the hameas-maker^s, th^e is the master and his men ciittikig and 
sewing away in that slow methodical manner so fitted to om 
of oar great Saxon staples, as yet guiltless of any of the improw* 
meats of the '^ go-a-head" world. A saddlo^s Aop appBsm 
ehiefly furnished with the Inmest^looking craftsmen yon see pm^ 
suing their labours through the loops of pendant bddles, tbe 
glistening steel bits, and the ranks of whips. 

I scarcely like to b^^in about pawnbrokers, over the threshoUi ^ 
of whose doors the footsteps of misfortmie so Autirely glutei ; 
What an ochi museum the window of mine *^ undo" presents! 
From the flat-iron of the drunken laundress to the weddiog^ c 
ring of the aturing widow, everything is ticketed aad has its 
price. If each article could give its story, what despair, what % 
misery, would be laid bare to the world ! A Uttle tray ia tlie je; 
window is filled ^th articles of jewellery : there lies alodoetcoB- k 
taining h^b^ — ^the hair of some deadlov^ — and many a summer vm 
evening has its owner sat in the twilight kissing it with uaafiul- ^ 
ing tears; she would not have parted with it for herlifi^B |^ 
blood, but the pindied fiice of that poor little ststery throi^k ^ 
which starvation gauntly glares, how can she resist its mute ap- h 
peal ? Oan you not &ncy the ^ame, the revolting pride of the |^ 
poor creature, as she nears the dreaded door. Now she passeS; 
as'tiiongh she did not intend to enter, now she returns and looks 
about her, as though she were about to commit a dread&l 
crime, and now, at last, she plunges in, and gives up {qt ever ft 
portion of her heart for a sister's meaL The next articfe ia 
the tray is a gold pin, plucked by a street-walker from ths 
breast of a drunken man. Then again we see a silver pencil^ 
ease — ^it bought the last meal for a ruined merchant, ere the fatal 
leap was taken from the bridge. A desperate history ^stares yon 
in the &ce in each trinket of the group. The prison, the deep 
watetj the mad-house, and tbe midai^kt ^ave, hold possession 
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ef tlieir late owners, and here they all lie huddled together, 
Buurked ''Any tiling in this tray for is. 6dJ* The pawnbroker's 
shop puts on a different complexion, according to the neigh- 
hoorhood in which it is situated. At the West-end, the old 
ktt^ed plate, the choice cabinet-picture, the signet-ring of 
▼alue, show the necessities that exist in the upper as well as 
the lower circles. In the meaner neighboui'hoods, old clothes, 
coonterpanes, sheets hung up at full length by the dozens, flat« 
in»is, and workmen's tools, tell the straits to which the poor are 
driven sometimes for a meal. There is, at all times, a dignity 
in misfortune and suffering whic;^ we cannot but respect; let us 
pass on then, from the pawnbroker's window without any ill. 



The book-stalls are, perhaps, the only really picturesque shops 
reminding one of the olden time, extant. There is a keeping 
about these stalls which is quite delightful; all the books 
seem to have acquired by companionship such a family 
likeness; such a- dingy old-world appearanee. It would be 
too great a stretch for the brain to imagine the time when they 
were wet from the press, and guiltless of those old mouldy 
staks, like maps of out-of-the-way countries, scattered over 
their pages. And then the stall-keepers — they say that foxes 
and other wild animals of the desert grow to the colour of the 
sand ; so it is with the old stall-keeper, there he stands, his 
face the colour of a veil nm MS., and his body bound in cloth 
the hue of that musty volume of " Hervey's Meditations among 
the Tombs." 

The only thing out of keeping with the book-stalls is 
that sharp little face peering out of a peep-hole between the 
books, like a spider watching for a heedless fly. There is a 
eanningness about the book-stall boy unworthy of the old- 
ibhioned, trustful, respectable dullness of the presiding spirit 
in ancient spectacles. And then the old pinched-up faces that 
daily poke over the books, withered men, in camlet cloaks, up 
to their knees, with great bunching umbrellas under their arms^ 
poking out to iJie iafjDite danger of pasaetv'Vi^. ^o^ ^^^ 
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moon over the ragged, dirty sur&ce of the book-range, ^^ Any- 
thing new to-day, Mr. Maggot?" "Nothing particular, Mr. 
Wormy." The same question and the same answer have been, 
exchanged every day these last twenty years. " Anything new- 
to-day ? " Lord love you ; none of those camlet gentry would 
look at anything that was not drilled through like a honeycomb, 
and as old as the parish steeple. But, alas ! the genuine old 
book-stall is getting rarer and rarer ; the gloomy, hollow space 
in the dim distance of which the old tomes were faintly dis- 
covered, have been parted o£f from us by glaring plate-glass. 

The very books in some of the new shops seem to have 
suffered a resurrection : old editions, published " at ye Sunne, 
over against ye Conduit, in Fleete Street," issue fresh from 
the press at Glowes's ; the genuine originals, that have lain on 
dusty shelves for a couple of centuries, are aghast at seeing the 
very counterparts of themselves arise, in all the pristine beauty 
of youth, and push them from their stools. It is a wonder to 
me that Tonson and other ancient publishers don't bustle out of 
their graves at the sight of their old copyrights revived agam, 
and kicking, in this low degenerate age, when cabmen and others 
of the vulgar can command the books that, in their time, were 
soiled by no thumbs meaner than those of dukes and duchesses. 

I have well-nigh gone through my beat for the day, but I f i 
have a word or two to say about butchers, and an odd change 
that comes over them towards night-time on Saturdays. We ^ 
all know what a jolly good-natured race they seem, as they 
smile at their well-to-do customers through the ranks of legs 
of mutton and the carcases of sheep, whose bloody noses drip 
into the heaps of saw-dust. Good reader, you would never 
think that that bland breadth of beef-like cheek could do any- 
thing but laugh ; if you think so, come along with me one 
Saturday nig'ht, and I will show you what a changed man he 
can make of himself. There he sits in his empty shop; the 
hooks all guiltless of sweltering legs and ruddy sirloins ; the 
great block scraped up clean for the week ; the gas flaring out 
in ^ stream from the open neck of the pipe, now only in a 



\ 
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blue stream of light; now in a flaming sword of fire^ as the wind 
plays with it, and alternately plunges the shop into intense light 
and deep shadow ; the board before the window is spread about 
with a hundred miserable scraps of meat — it is the feast of the 
poor. A dozen wretched women, with their little baskets^ bang 
about the board, and turn the scraps over, one by one, whilst 
the butcher sullenly looks on. 

<< What's the price of this, mister/' one of them demands. 

" Sixpence," is the reply, without the moving of a muscle. 

"What, for that bit?" 

" There, if you don't like it, missis, you can move on ;" and 
Iiere the attempted barter ends. 

Another and another eager pair of eyes scrutinize the miser- 
able flaps of meat, but they never seem to buy, but pass on, 
whilst the butcher |teadily keeps his seat. 

And in the next and next street, the gas flares, and a butcher 
sits in plethoric insensibility keeping guard over his scanty 
scraps, and the pale crowd of women wander from shop to shop, 
and covet the offal their means cannot obtain. Reader, if you 
wish to believe in the jollity of the butcher, don't go out on a 
Saturday night and watch his dealings with the poor. 

And now I will conclude with a word or two upon doomed 



The doomed shop is originally some respectable old concern 
that has outlived its neighbourhood. How often in some 
bygone street do we see some such gloomy establishment, wear- 
ing the same aspect it did fifty years ago, when it was first 
opened by the firm. Fashion and the town have moved on long 
ago, but no change is to be seen in its dismal windows filled with 
articles of a quality and nature which have reference to out-of- 
date times. It is looked up to with deep respect by the meaner 
class of shops, which have sprung up around it, to suit the 
Alien fortunes of the locality. The very stillness and absence 
of vulgar bustle which distinguishes it, gives a certain dignity, 
and implies a certain wealth in the proprietors. At last the 
concern, which everybody looks upon c^ t^ 5ix\.\«^ vatsssi^^s^ 
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mnkisg palm-oil, than to sell them as slaves. That's it/' said 
he, '^ and I '11 hack these lighters to stop that infernal traffic 
before all her Majesty's cruisers in the Bight of Benin." 

'^They make the candles, I suppose, then," said I, "out of 
this oil?" 

" Yes," he rejoined, " and every candle of 'em that's burnt- 
helps to put out a slave." 

Odd as this opinion might appear, I could not help feeling tlie 
weight of it, as I witnessed, half-an-hour afterwards, the enor- 
mous consumption of this produce of negro labour in this 
immense establishment. The old mould tallow candle is a 
familiar thing, simple of construction and noisome of smell; 
but, like most other simple and imperfect inventions, which 
satisfied well enough the wants of our fathers, it has given way 
to modem knowledge, and a Price's patent candle, the product of 
chemical science and mechanical ingenuity, is fast driving it from 
the parlour into the kitchen. 

The works of this company at Vauxhall are as interesting as 
anything of a simihar kind to be seen in London. It is not my 
purpose here to dwell at length upon what I saw there, but 
some things in the factory struck me so forcibly in my slippery, 
greasy walk through it, that I cannot help noting them. The 
first mechanical process of the manufacture, is to separate by 
pressure the soft oleic acid from the hard stearic acid which is 
to compose the future candles. This is done by spreading layers 
of the palm-oil, thick as lard, upon square pieces of hair 
matting : these are placed one upon another, and then subjected 
to a great pressure, which effects the desired separation. The 
first process I came upon was the spreading of these great pieces 
of brown bread-and-butter. Piece after piece was turned out 
by an elephantine machine, and piled m platefulls by attendant 
boys. That there was a tea-party of giants at hand, an ima- 
ginative person might well conclude; and I confess. I almost 
expected to hear the great iron roof resoimd with the awfiJ 
" Fee fo fa fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman." But ^ 
the next room there were no giants, although a giants' feast wa^ 
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clearly indicated by the arrangements of the place. Across the 
great hall ran rows of vast wooden vats — fit teacups for the 
gigantic *' prog." These were filled with the prepared candle 
composition. High above head, great steam-pipes were sus- 
pended in the air, which dipped down into each vat a great 
snake-like iron tube, which took a coil in the bottom of the 
contained composition, and, at the will of the attendant, spat 
out from its mouth a nimble and hissing tongue of steam. In 
this manner all the vats are made to boil — a process which it 
would otherwise be hard to accomplish ; for if the heat were 
applied on the outside, in the manner of fire, silver would be the 
cheapest metal in which the stearic acid could be boiled. 

Up-stairs, the visitor sees a railroad traversed by innumerable 
carriages in the shape of candle-moulds, which at one end take 
in the liquid, and, after a long journey, by way of cooling pro- 
cess, turn out the passengers in the form of " patent candles.'* 
Batch after batch of these trains are constantly arriving at the 
terminus, and turn out their thousands like the Greenwich 
railway on a fair-day. 

The "Night-light Factory is a separate building, situated at 
some little distance. An iron roof of seventy feet span covers in 
&n immense apartment, divided in the centre by a partition, on 
one side of which a little army of boys, in clean blouses and 
caps, work away merrily at the manufacture of the Albert and 
Child's night-lights : some punching out cardboard, some 
punching out tin, some fixing the wicks, some filhng in the 
cardboard cups with stearine. On the other side of the partition, 
you would imagine you were looking at some National school — 
long rows of gii'ls in pinafores are preparing the yricks for the 
boys. 

It is not to witness the production of material lights, however, 
that I have brought my reader down with me into the back- 
settlements of Lambeth, but to show them the kindling of a 
moral illumination, which, it is to be hoped, will throw its beams 
far and wide. 

Of the many great and pregnant questions vrtii^Jti T£k\i^«DA. \^ 
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asking herself at the present moment, one of the most importast 
is, how to connteract Hie evils arising from the c<mgr^;atio& of 
vast numbers of working men and children, which are bronglit 
about by our manufacturing system } how to give a right di- 
rection and healthy tone of thought to the indnstrkl armies 
which the progress of material wealth is rapidly organiisag, 
either to build up on a still firmer foundation dvilized society, 
or else utterly to destroy it. 

The legislature, recognising the desperate evils likely to arise 
to the state from the breeding up of an operative class in igno- 
rance and vice, has forced upon the manufacturers of the great 
staples of cotton and woollen, an Education Bill, which provides 
for the children employed in those mills at least two hours a day 
schooling. The insufficiency of this measure, as regards tte 
aggregate working populaticm of the kingdom, must, however, 
be obvious. The loom and the q>indle occupy but a small pro- 
portion of the teeming millions of the horn-handed arti»u»: 
parliament cannot leg^ate for the thousands of he€erogaieoiis 
factories which employ the major portion of the labour of tlie 
country. If the main army of workers is to be saved from moral 
and physical degradation, it must be by its own voluntary 
effi)rts, seconded by the good-will and hearfy co-operation of its 
captains — the master-manufacturers. .The brightest examjdoof 
this volimtary co-operation that we have yet heard of, exists at 
the factory to which I have paid, with my readers, such a flyng 
visit. 

A report, penned by Mr. James Wilson, cme of the manage 
and proprietors of this factory, detailing the rise and progress rf 
the schools attached to it, has lately been circulating from hand 
to hand, and charming every one who reads it, both by the sim- 
plicity of its style and the deeply interesting nature of its 
contents : it reads more like the narrative of some Robinson 
Crusoe, creating around him a Ktl^ intellectual and moral 
world out of a barren waste of mind and manners, rather than » 
sober document, in answer to certain queries of shareholders. 

As it would be impossible to do 5(vi9,tMift to its merits without 
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quotmg krgely from it^ I will do bo, without the alij^hteat fear 
of weaorying mj readers. It eommenoes by saying : — 

^The sdiooh began in a very humUe way by half-^dozen of 
our boys hading themsdves behind a bench two or three times a 
wedk, after they had dcme tlieir day's work, and had their te% 
to ]n»0tioe wxiting on seraps of paper, with worn-out pen 
faeggnl fi»m the oounting-bonse. The foreman of their depart- 
meit enoouraged them, aaad as they persevered, and were joined 
ij others of the beyd, he begged that some rough moveable 
deds mig^ "be made £« £bem. When tl^ey bad obtained these, 
Ae^ used to dear away the caadfe-boxes at night, and set up 
t^ desks, and l^iusworic more comfortably than before, although 
^ at great disadvaiibages, as compared with working in any 
ondmaiy schoolroom. (My brother lencouraged them with some 
books as prizes, and many who had been very backward im- 
proved msuAi in reading and writing. The fact of the whole 
thiiig bemg the work of the boys themselves seemed to form so 
large a put of its vahie, that we carefully abstained frmxi inter- 
feibg m it feitherthan by Hiese presents of books for prizes, and 
dtdfjAMokBj spelliDg-bDolcB, nod testameats, aad by my being 
(te net until loBg after the commenoemeat, and afber beixig 
8HLcfa pressed, and being assned that it wouM cause no restraint) 
akays present at tiie achool-iDtBetii^s, to give them the sanction 
of author^, but takmg no mare active part than hearing the 
mst backward boys their spelling." 

This little self-sown seed, carefully watched and tended by an 
indulgent and oonscinstioas master, has grown at length into the 
goodly tree — ^the dozen boys have multiplied into a humming 
achool of 512 factory children ; amd a spacious schoolroom, with 
t chaplain Ksd a schoolmaster, have tfdcen the place of the fur- 
tne hl(£ngs behind the benches. The various steps by which 
tliig rapid development was brought about, form the subject- 
matter rf the report, winch we shall follow as closely as we can. 
Tbe £Tst care of Mr. Wilson was to clear out an old store- 
room for the children, which he did at considerable expense to 
himself. This was in the winter of IStft. Itl ^2m ^^^ss^. *^q& 
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children gathered every evening. They soon found out, how- 
ever, that self-government would not answer^ and hy general 
consent, all authority was placed in the hands of their protector. 

The establishment of the day-school was the next step, and 
this arose out of the exigencies of the manufactory ; and its 
result was of great importance, in an economic point of view, to 
the shareholders. The demand for night-lights, it appears, is 
very variable^ and sometimes very sudden ; and as it is necessary 
that they should be made immediately before sale, large demands 
for children were constantly being made upon the neighbourhood, 
who were returned to the streets when the orders were executed. 
To remedy this, the day-school was started, into which the 
children are returned as soon as discharged. When fresh hands 
are now wanted, they are selected from those who have been 
most attentive to their studies* 

" Before we had this sort of nursery-ground to the factory, 
we were often obliged, as the calls of the work for new boys 
were made at an hour's notice, to take on the first that came to 
hand. Some of these would be quite careless, and, as the night- 
light work is very delicate, even a single thoroughly careless boy 
can do a good deal of mischief, and give a good deal of trouble, 
before the fact of his being so is sufficiently proved to cause his 
dismissal. This part of the day-school set us free from the ne- 
cessity of taking in boys whom we do not know. Except in very 
particular cases, even boys old enough to work are, on first 
coming on the place, sent into the day-school, if only for a week 
or two, as, if they should happen to be incorrigibly careless, the 
discovery of this is made there at much less expense than that 
at which it would be made in the factory. 

" For the sake of getting money to carry home, and partly on 
account of the supposed great advance in life, the poor boys are 
very eager to leave the school, to which they come at nine in 
the morning, to work for five hours, for the factory, to which 
they must come at six in the morning, to work for just twice as 
long. This eagerness is, I think, a rule quite without exception, 

'9n IB severe winter weather. The fact of his having at his 
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disposal 80 great a prize for good conduct^ as the sending a boy 
down to work, gives to the master much greater power over 
them than that possessed in an ordinary school." 

I was kindly shown the day-school in my journey over the 

factory. There were about eighty scholars under examination 

I by boys a little older than themselves, all under the control of a 

I schoolmaster. I was quite struck with the sharpness of the 

V httle iirchin who acted as dominie nearest to me ; with his calf 

^\ twisted round the leg of his high stool, he seemed to exercise as 

mach control, and to excite as much emulation by his rapid and 

eager questions, as the supervising master himself. 

With a worldly wisdom to which it cannot be doubted Mr. 
Wilson owes the greater part of his success, he endeavours to 
combine as much pleasure as possible with the school, for it is 
a great trial for boys to come to mental study after a hard 
day's work. As a reward to those who attended, he at first got 
up tea-parties, to which only they were invited. 

"The first tea was an interesting one, from the fact that very 
many of the boys had not been at anything of the sort before, 
and that many of them not being then in the habit of going to 
church, had never perhaps put themselves into decent clothes 
at all. Those who came untidily or dirtily dressed to our first 
tea, feeling themselves out of keeping with the whole thing, 
tried htod to avoid this at the next party. I hope that to several 
our first tea was the occasion of their taking to neat dressing 
fop life." 

This system of rewards soon drew the other boys towards the 
School; very many joined, however, "stipulating that they were 
not to be asked to the next tea, lest that should be supposed to 
l>e their motives for joining" — a delicacy of sentiment that one 
wonld not look for in poor candle boys. 

A much greater attraction than the tea-parties, however, was 
the cricket-ground. When the cholera, in 1849, swept like a de- 
stroying angel the low-lying district of Lambeth, it was thought 
advisable to give the children as much fresh air as possible ; so the 
schools were shut up^ and a field being lent to t\iem, >iXi<e^ ^wsvr 
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menced learning cricket. When they were turned bj the haiAm 
out of this field, Mr. Wihoa took for them a £eld of six and & 
half acresy in which they now play during the euiamer mofi&s. 
As far as I know^ this is the 6xat attempt oaade by any master 
to improve the physique of his woikmen^ mA its iin]>orta]iee is 
so great, that I cannot help drawing attention to it. ^e ]^jsi- 
cal degeneration of our w(»rking population is one of llie 
shadows which the manufacturing system has cast npcm the 
future of England. The statistics of the Registxar-Geno^al abcm 
how feariiil is the mortality of the manufacturing towns conqnred 
with the country, and the bead of the reeniiting estabtishment 
has publicly declared tbait it would be impossible to raise a regi- 
ment of grenadieers in all Manchester. It is not saficieBt timl; 
we establish schools for mental training — the body reqoirei^ 
also, healthy, pleasurable, exercise : and this we must proTide^ 
unless we wish to see the blood and sinews of haid-woi^ 
England die out altoget^ter. Every philaathropiafe wilj^ ibm^ 
fore, thoroughly agree with Mr. Wilson when he says: — 

^^I look upon the cricket as one of the very hap^nest parts rf 
all that we have been doing, and have never had any mis- 
givings about inducing our boys to take to it (which at firstsosie- 
times needs a little persuading), smd to ^v<e up a good d^al of tkeii 
spare time and attention to it. With boys of a hig^ ck» 
than ours, there might be a question aboi^ this^ butall^W 
must expect to be working all their lives much m^'e with thdr 
bodies than with their minds ; and of two boys in other ro^ects 
ah'ke, of whom one should spend many of his summer evenings 
in cricket, and become a fair cricketer, and tJie other in dawdling 
about as most London boys do, the first would, when grown x% 
have strength and activity of body, and quickness of hand and 
eye far beyond the other, and would so possess in his labour » 
much more valuable comniodity to take to market. We havCf 
therefore, always told the hoy^ not to hekat cricket as merdyoi* 
amuiementy but as hringing with it that which wiU ie ^£red 
value to them hereafter*^ 

The establishment of this cricket-ground was the occa s i a B of 
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on exhibition of good feeling on the part of the men in the 
fiactory, which deserves to be noticed. No sootier did they 
know that the ground was taken than they volunteered to fence 
it in^ and afterwards they built a summer-house^ in which 
the boys take tea whilst cricket is going on. The cricket-ground, 
which is not far from the factory, is neai'ly surrounded with 
houses; nevertheless, it is sufficiently large for tive or six 
matches to be played at the same time. Besides the physical 
advantag'es gained by this healthy exercise. Mr. Wilson looks 
upon it as one of the most powerful means in his hands of 
atta:acting the boys to the performance of religious duties. 
The work, the excursions (which we shall speak of by-and-by), 
the school, the cricket, and the attendance at chapel, are all 
looked upon as parts of one system ; and the ease with which 
they fall into it is remarkable. With the reward of being taken 
into the factory, he commands the attention of the very young 
children in the day-school, and by the out-of-door enjoyments 
he attracts to chapel. Among other arrangements, we remember 
to have seen in the schoolroom a book-case full of books of a 
standard character. These serve to stimulate the boys to both 
mental and physical exertion, as they are given as prizes — ^in the 
one case for certain attainments, tested by examinations rising 
one above one another in point of difficulty ; in the other, for 
successful cricketing, each boy on the winning side of a match 
choosing his own book, and then having the score of the match 
pasted on the £rst leaf. 

" He will not imdervalue this. I have watched several in- 
stances of big boys backward in learning winning good cricket 
prizes, and so being obliged to choose books something beyond 
their then state of advancement. In such a case a boy that has 
^7 good in him never rests satisfied until he has mastered his 
book, and in his efforts to do so gets more good in holiday time, 
and with no help but that of his friends at home, than he would 
by a good long time of regular schooling." 

The influence of a prevailing spirit upon the manners and 
kabitB of new comers is veiy forcibly iUuatrale^ Vj ^'^ ^«ft%^ 
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in the behayiour of the fresh hands wlien once they get fakly 
mixed up with the other boys : — 

^'The rough ones among them would, on the first eyening of 
the cricket, be rude and selfish in their behaviour; and the first 
evening in the school they would take into their hands, with an 
air of mixed insolence and shame, the book for the hymn with 
which the school closes, and then kneel down for the prayer with 
the same manner — a look of ^I won't refuse to do this^ bat I 
feel I am quite above it.' But a very few evemngs in the 
cricket and school bring them almost imconsciouBly to the same 
habits of civility and reverence as the rest ; and we may hqie 
that the change, external as it no doubt must be at first, must 
by degrees work inwards, more or less." 

The chapel of the establishment — for it is rented by Mr. 
Wilson for the use of the workmen and boys of the fectory— is 
situated in Kennington Lane. On Sundays it is very well 
attended, and the children take part in the service with admirable 
effect. It contains a very powerful organ — a present from a 
lady. The chaplain — a clergyman of the Church of England- 
is, after Mr. Wilson, the moving spirit of the place j and his 
duties, if they were not performed with love, would be almost 
onerous. For instance, in the lower school-room — 

'^ He has a short service every morning, at a quarter to six, 
for the men, some of whom come just before beginning their 
day's work, and are there joined by others who have just finished 
their night's work. The time till six is taken up with singing a 
hymn with the organ, reading and explaining^ a few verses of 
the Bible, and short prayers. At five nunutes . past six there is 
a similar service in the same room for such of the boys as cas 
attend. After that, the chaplain works in the Night-light 
School, which is held from six o'clock till break&st time, ioot 
days a week ; or he is in the Candle Factory Morning School, 
which is held two days a week for those who are at night work: 
or else he works with a class of the most forward of the boys, 
who act as teachers of the others in the evening school, and on 
this account are allowed to iQiave on^ morning weekly firom theif 
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work to keep up their own instruction. In one or other of these 
tMngs the diaplain is occupied each morning of the week till 
Inreakfast time. After breakfast^ at half-past eighty we who 
are of the counting-house, together with the two foremen, * * 
* * *, meet in the lower room for a short service, before 
the counting-house day begins. When we leave the room 
at five minutes to nine, the day-school boys begin to come in, 
and the chaplain works with them. In the afternoon he has 
liis sick-list and other visiting to attend to ^ and then in the 
evening, four times a week, he has our regular evening school, 
from half-past six to eight. His course of visiting includes 
the homes of the boys belonging to the evening and day 
schools; such visiting of their homes being, I think, the 
most powerful of all means of getting influence over them } for 
when the head of the school has got to see and know a boy's 
mother, and to consult with her about his welfare, he can quite 
read the effect of this in the boy's changed expression of face, 
next time he meets him in the school-room." 

The excursions in the countiy are another powerful means of 
gaining the love and affection of the children. The first of these 
Mr. Wilson undertook with his little troop in June, 1850, when 
a hundred of them went by train to Guildford, A day of 
thorough enjoyment this appears to have been to all parties. 
Breakfast, dinner, and tea, were provided for them on the grass y 
and after a cricket-match between the boys and the apprentices, 

" The clergyman of the little church on the top of one of the 
hills, with a lovely view round it, who had been begged for the 
use of the church, kindly came and did his part of the service, 
the boys (their books having been brought with them) chanting 
their part as they do in their own chapel." 

Mr. Wilson adds, with a little touch of worldly tact which 
does as much credit to his judgment as his whole conduct does 
to his heart : — " I had not felt at all sure how far this might 
chune in with the othOT proceedings of the day, but it did so 
most perfectly j partly, no doubt, through their having -^lettfe^ ci^ 
I running sibout Grst^' The next year 250 "boys 'VJcnX. m\!cL\raa. \*i 
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Heme Bay. Think of the sensation of watching 250 boys, not 
twenty of whom had ever before seen the sea ! In the year 1853, 
the excursion was to Famham Castle^ the Bishop of Winchester 
having sent the whole school an invitation to visit his beautifiil 
seat, and to partake of his hospitality; so that they are indeed 
getting into high society. 

In addition to the day and evening schools in the Belmont 
Works, another has been established for the girls and boys em- 
ployed in Child's night-light factoiy. One of the railway arches 
immediately contiguous to it is fitted up for them, and a capital 
school-room it makes. The whole number of scholars at the 
date of the report (March 9th, 1852), from which we have 
noted so largely, was as follows : — 

Belmont Evening School • . • 211 

Belmont Day School ... 103 

Night-light Boys' School ... 97 

Night-light Girls' School ... 101 

512 

This number is, however, a fluctuating one; and Mr. Wilson 
calculates upon at least 800 scholars in the ensuing winter. 

The men of the factory, stimulated no doubt by the general 
example, have established a Mutual Improvement Society, the 
meetings of which are held in their "hall " in the Railway arch. 
Here lectures are delivei*ed to them, gratuitously of course, by 
clergymen of the neighboxurhood, and bjr some of the proprietors, 
who, feeling a deep interest in the movement, have determined 
to tlirow in their aid. A programme of these lectures was 
hanging up at the " hall " door, and I was curious enough to 
copy the titles of them. They were on Astronomy ; Turkey and 
the Turks ^ the Physical properties of the Atmosphere ; Peraonal 
Recollections of Jerusalem. To these lectures each member is 
allowed to bring a female friend. This Improvement Society 
might be looked upon as the finishing school of the educational 
establishment, into which the young men who have reached 
eighteen years of age (the latest time at which they are received 
into the evening-school) are udmiUe^, ^lA \s^c^d\iced to scien* 
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l£c questions^ and a higher kind of knowledge than they coidd 
lave obtained in the lower forms. 

It must be evident that the educational expenses of so large a 
lumber of children must have been heavy ; but the reader will 
carcely be prepared for the munificent outlay which the manager 
las made out of his own pocket; the entu'e charge being no less 
ihan 3,289/. 

It is said that joint-stock companies have neither conscience, 
lor compassion; but to the honour of the Patent Candle 
Oompany be it said, that at a full meeting of the proprietors^ 
repayment of the sum incurred by Mr* Wilson was voted with 
but one dissentient voice ; and it was also agreed to vote aa 
annual sum of 900Z. for the purposes of education, and 300/. a 
year for religious instruction. But Mr. Wilson is not to be out- 
done in generosity, and he has intimated his intention of dedi- 
cating the sum repaid to him to a fund towards building a beau* 
tifiil chapel near the factory, with rooms for the workmen's 
Hutual Improvement Society on one side, and the schools qn the 
other. Henceforth, the course of this singular educational 
movement will be smooth enough, and the writer of the report 
only fears that now there might be some danger of its being 
spoiled by being made " a show place." Mr. Wilson, in the course 
of his correspondence with the directors, confesses that in what 
he has done he has been influenced by the spirit of Dr. Arnold ; 
an unqualified love for whose character has awakened in him " a 
longing to resemble him m single-minded earnestness of purpose, 
and a hope to do so in some faint degree." This is only another 
instance of the extraordinary influence that great and good man 
exercises, even in his grave. Were he now among us, he woidd 
have been the first to have hailed with delight the beginning of 
what, it is to be hoped, is a great movement in England towards 
reconciling what have hitherto been considered the conflicting 
interests of capital and labour, and of closing up, by the inter- 
change of kindly offices, what was so much feared by thoughtful 
nien to be the widening breach between the employer and 
employed. God speed and prosper so good a work I 
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Reader, if you be not entirely " used up," and can still relish a 
minor excitement, take a stroll through the Creneral Post-office 
some Saturday evening just as the clock is upon the strike 
of six. 

The scene is much more exciting than half the emeutes 
which have taken place on the continent ; considerably cheaper, 
and much more safe. Stand aside amid the treble bank of 
spectators on the right-hand, and watch the general attack 
upon the letter-takers. A stream of four or five hundred peo- 
ple, who run as Doyle's pencil only can make them run, dash 
desperately towards the open windows of the receivers. Against 
this torrent a couple of hundred who have posted, dodge and 
finally disappear. Wave after wave of people advances and re- 
treats, gorging with billets the capacious swallow of the post. 
Meanwhile, a still more active and vigorous attack is going on in- 
the direction where newspapers are received. A sashless window- 
frame, with tremendous gape, is assaulted with showers of 
papers, which fly faster than the driven snow. Now and then 
large sacksfuU, direct from the different newsvenders and pub- 
lishing offices, are bundled in and bolted whole. As the mo- 
ments pass, the flight of papers grows thicker ; those who cannot 
struggle "to the fore" whiz their missiles of intelligence over 
the heads of the others, now and then sweeping hats with the 
force of round shot. Letters struggle with more desperate 
energy, which is increased to irantic desperation as the clock 
slowly strikes, one — two — three — four — five — six; when, with 
a nigh miss of guillotining a score of hands, with one loud snap 
all the windows simultaneously descend. The post like a huge 
monster has received its full supply for the night, and gorged, 
begins, imperceptibly to the spectators, in quiet to digest.^ 

* This article originally appeared in "Fraser's Magazine," for February 
1850, or some time anterior to the one on the same subject published- 
^'n *' Household Words." 
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If we enter behind the scenes, and traverse what might be con- 
sidered the vast stomach of the office, we shall perceive an 
(ffgamzation almost as perfect as that which exists in the animal 
eccmom J, and not very dissimilar to it. The huge piles of letters^ 
and the huger mountains of newspapers, lie in heaps — the newly 
swallowed food. To separate their different atoms, arrange and 
circulate them, requires a multiplidtj of organs, and a variety of 
agents, almost as numerous as those engaged in the animal 
economy — ^no one interfering with the others, no one but is abso- 
lutely necessary to the well-being of the whole. 

So perfect is the drill, so clearly defined the duty of eack 
member of the army of seven or eight hundred men the stranger 
iooks down upon ii*om one of the galleries, that he can only 
<iOfflpare its noiseless and unerring movements to the action oi 
some chemical agency. 

Towards the vast table upon which the correspondence of two 
millions of people for two days is heaped and tossed, a certain 
somber performing the functions of the gastric juices proceed to 
arrange, eliminate, and prepare it for future and more elaborate 
operations; certain others take away these eliminated atoms, 
sucb as the letters for the district delivery, and, by means of a 
subterranean railway, transport them to their proper office on the 
(fposite side of the building; others again, like busy ants, carry 
the letters for the general delivery to the tables of the sorters, 
when in a moment the important operation of classing into roads 
^ towns, sets all hands to work as busily, as silently, and as 
porposefiilly as the restless things we peep at through the hive- 
glass, building up their winter sweets. 

In an hour the process is complete ; and the thoughts of law- 
Jm, lovers, merchants, bankers, swindlers, masters, and servants, 
^e private wishes of the whole town, lie side by side, enjoying 
iiiviolable secresy ; and bagged, stringed, and sealed, are ready, 
^fter their brief meeting, for their final dispersion over the 
length and breadth of the land. 

All the broad features of this well-contrived organization, its 
economy and power, the spectator sees before Tom •, \i\x\. tdsvj3cl^& 
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he is struck thereby, it is only when he begins to examine 
details, and to study the statistics of the Post-ofSce, that he sees 
the true vastness of its operations, and estimates properly the 
magnitude and variety of its functions, as the great metropolitan 
heart of communication with the whole world. 

As we pass the noble Post-office at St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
with its ranges of Ionic columns, its triple porticos, and its 
spacious and elegant quadrangle — a worthy outward manifesta- 
tion of the order, ingenuity, and intelligence that reign within— 
we cannot help contrasting its present condition with the postal 
operations of two or three centuries ago, — the noble oak of the 
present, with the little acorn of the past. 

No truer estimate of the national advance can be obtained than 
by running down the stream of history in relation to any of our 
great institutions which deal with the needs and wishes of the 
masses of the people, and in no one of them is our advance more 
cleariy and correctly shown than in the annals of the Post-office. 
They form, in fact, a most delicate thermometer, marking the 
gradual increase of our national vitality, and indicating, with 
microscopic minuteness, the progress of our civilization. 

In early times, the post was a pure convenience of the king; 
instituted for the purpose of forwai'ding his despatches, and 
having no dealings with the public whatsoever. Instead of 
St. Martin's-le-Grand being the point of departure, "the court/* 
wherever it might happen to be, " made up the mails." How 
these mails were forwarded may be imagined from the following 
exculpatory letter written by one Brian Tuke, " Master of the 
Postes" in Henry the Eighth's time. It would appear that 
Cromwell had been pulling him up rather shai*ply for remissness 
in the forwarding of despatches. The worthy functionary states 
that:— 

" The Kinges Grace hath no moo ordinary postes, ne of many 

days hathe had, but betwene London and Calais For^ 

sir, ye knowe well, that, except the hackney- horses betwene 
Gravesende and Devour, there is no suche usual conveyance in 
^5t for men in this realme as in the accustomed places of France 
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and other parties ; ne men can keepe horses m redynes withonte 
8om way to here the charges ; but when placardes be sent for 
suche cause (to order the immediate forwarding of some State 
packet), the constables many tymes befayne to take horses oute 
ofphwes and cartes, wherein can be no extreme diligerme.^^ 

We should think not, Master jTuke. The worthy post-master 
further shows how simple and rude were the arrangements of 
that day by detailing the manner in which the royal letters were 
conveyed in what we should have considered to be one of their 
most important stages : — 

''As to postes betwene London and the courte, there be nowe 
but 2 ; wherof the on is a good robust felowe, and was wont to 
be diligent, evil intreated many tymes, he and other postes, by 
the herbigeours, for lack of horse rome or horsemete, withoute 
which diligence cannot be. The other hath been the most 
paynefal felowe, in nyght and daye, that I have knowen 
amongst the messengers. If he nowe slak he shalbe changed, 
as reason is." 

This was in the year 1533. In the time of Elizabeth and 
James L, horse-posts were ostablished on all the great routes for 
the conveying of the king's letters. This postal system was, of 
course, a source of expense to the Government — ^in the latter 
reign of about 3,400/. annually. All this time subjects' letters 
were conveyed by foot-posts, and carriers, whose expedition may 
be judged of by the following extracts from a project for "ac- 
celerating" letters by means of a public post first started in 
1685:— . 

"If (say the projectors) anie of his Ma** subjects shall write 
to Madrill in Spain, hee shall receive answer sooner and surer 
than hee shall out of Scotland or Ireland. The letters being 
now carried by cawiers or footposts 16 or 18 miles a-day, 
it is full two monthes before any answer from Scotland or 
Ireland to London." 

This project seems to have been acted upon, for three years 
later we find a vast reform effected in the post. In fact, it was 
pnt upon a foundation which lasted up to tlie m\xodAWi^vstL ^\ 
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mail-coaches ; as it was settled to have a ^^ miming post or two 
to run night and day between Edinburgh in Scotland^ and the 
city of London, to go thither and come bade again in six days f " 
carrying; of oourse, all the letters of the intermediate towns : 
the like posts were established in the following year on all the 
great rentes. 

The principle of posts for the people once estaUished, the deficit 
was soon changed to a revenue. Cromwell farmed the Post-office 
for lO^OOOZ. a year, he being the first to establish the general office 
in London. It might not be out of place to give an insight as 
to the scale of charges for letters, then settled. A single letter 
could be posted within eighty miles of London for 2d. ; above 
that distance for Sd*y to Scotland for 4d.; and to Ireland for 
6d. J double letters being charged double price : not such high 
chaises these, considering the expenditure of horse-flesh and post- 
boys' breath. For every rider was obliged to ride " sev^ miles 
an hour in summer and five in winter, according as the ways 
might be," and to blow his horn whenever he met a company, 
and four times besides in every hour. Charles II. leased the 
profits of the Post-office for 21,500Z. a year. The coimtry, it 
was evident, was rapidly advancing in commercial greatness 
and activity, for in 1694 the profits of the Post-office were 
69,972Z. 14*. dd. In the next century the introduction of mail- 
coaches gave an immense impidse to the transactions of the 
Post-office, which augmented gradually imtil the end of the 
year 1839, when the number of letters passing through all 
the offices in the kingdom amounted to 75,907,572, and the net 
profit upon their carriage was 1,669,509Z. 175. 2|rf. 

With the beginning of the year 1840 commenced that vast 
revolution in the system so long projected by Mr. Rowland Hill 
— the Penny Postage. 

The effect of that system upon the number of letters passing 
through the post, and upon the manner of payment, was almost 
instantaneous. During the last month of the old high rates of 
postage, the total number of letters passing through the general 
o&ce was a little moi*e than two millions and a half 5 of 
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these 1,1599224 were unpaid, and only 484^309 paid. In the 
same time — a short twelvemonth after the introduction of the 
cheap postage— the proportion of paid to unpaid letters was en- 
tirely changed^ the latter had shrunk to the number of 473,821, 
whilst the former had run up to the enormous number of 
5,451,022. Since 1841 the flow of letters has been continually 
on the increase. The return made to Parlkunent in 1847, gave 
the following results :— Unpaid, 644,642^ paid 10,957,033: the 
t&rm ^^ paid '' includes, of course, all those letters on which the 
penny was prepaid, and those impressed with her Majesty's 
gracious countenance. The prepayment of the penny was a vast 
benefit to the post, and, together with the general introduction 
of letter-boxes in private houses, saved the whole time lost to the 
letter-carriers whilst old ladies were fumbling for the postage ; 
but the introduction of the stamp was of still greater importance, 
as on its ultimate exclusive adoption (which Mr. Rowland Hill 
always calculated upon) a vast saving would be effected in the 
labour of receiving letters. We are glad to find that the antici- 
pations of the postage reformer seem likely to be realized at no 
very distant date, for year by year stamps have been steadily 
gaining ground upon the prepayment by coin system. Upon 
the first introduction of Queen's heads in 1840, only 285,079 
were used in one month, whilst 1,198,6J3 pence were paid. 
The month of April 1847 (the last return published), however, 
ahows an entirely different state of things — 1,613,185 stamps 
were then received, against 966,054 pence j and no doubt at 
thfl present time the money payment has shrank to a very 
inconsiderable item. 

When stamps were first introduced by Mr. Hill, he did not 
^pear to anticipate the use that would be made of them as a 
Diedium of exchange; but every one is aware how extensively 
4ey are used in the smaller monetary transactions of the 
cottntry. Bankers, dealing in magnificent sums, do not deign 
to take notice of vulgar pence : the Grovemment has, however, 
^tentionally taken up the neglected coin, and i*epresented its 
value by a paper currency, which, if not legaiYj iL^^VhsM^^^^^^^k 
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passes from hand to hand unquestioned. It would be impossible, 
of course, to ascertain the amount of penny stamps that pass 
from town to town, and from man to man, in payment of small 
debts, but without doubt it must be very considerable — very 
much beyond the demand for letters : as long, therefore, as th^ 
sum is floating, until it comes to the post (its bank) for pay- 
ment in shape of letter-carriage, it is a clear public advance to 
the Exchequer. 

The only good reason yet assigned against introducing these 
penny stamps and those representing a higher value, such as the 
colonial shilling stamp, as a regular currency, is the fear of 
forgery. At the present time great precautions are used to pre- 
vent such an evil ; the dye itself, hideous and contemptible as it 
undoubtedly is as a work of art, in intricacy of execution is con- 
sidered a masterpiece at the Stamp-office. If you take one from 
your pocket-book, good reader, and inspect it, you will doubt- 
less pronounce it to be a gross libel upon her Majesty's counte- 
nance, muddled in line, and dirty in printing ; but those who 
know the trick, see in that confusion and jumble certain signifi- 
cant lines, certain combinations of letters in the comers, which 
render forgery no such easy matter. 

The great security against fraud, however, is, that letter- 
stamps are placed upon the same footing as receipt or bill 
stamps. Venders can buy them only of the Government, and 
the consequent difficulty forgers would have in putting sufficient 
spurious stamps in circulation to pay them for their risk and 
trouble, seems to obviate all risk of their being turned to im- 
proper account. 

It is our intention to confine ourselves mainly in this article 
to the operations of the General Post-office ; but in order to 
give our readers an idea of the vast amount of correspondence 
which annually takes place in the United Kingdom, it may b^ 
as well, perhaps, to tsJke a glance at the general postal transac-' 
tions of the country. Make a round guess at the number oi 
letters which traverse the broad lands of Britain, which circu^ 
Jate ID the streets and alleys of our great towns, and which fly 
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on the wings of steam; and under bellying* sail; to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. You cannot ? Well, then, what say you to 
410,817,489 ? To that enormous amount had they arrived in 
the year ending January 1854. 

The number of letters posted in the metropolis and in the 
country, is subject at stated times to a very great augmentation. 
In London, for instance, on Saturday night and Monday morn- 
ing', an increase in letters of from thirty to forty per cent, takes 
place, owing to the Sunday closing of the Post-office. Valen- 
tine's Day, again, has an immense effect in gorging the general 
as well as local posts with love epistles. Those who move in 
the higher circles might imagine the valentine to be '^ a dead 
letter;" but the experience of the Post-office shows that the 
varm old saint still keeps up an active agitation among tender 
hearts. According to the evidence given by Mr. Rowland Hill, 
the increase of letters on the 14th of February, is not less than 
half a million throughout the United Kingdom. 

We have spoken hitherto only of the conveyance of letters, 
but they form an inferior portion of the weight carried by the 
Post-office. The number of newspapers posted in London 
throughout the week is something enormous. Several vans-full 
of the Times, for instance, are despatched by every morning and 
evening mail ; other morning papers contribute their sacks-fiill 
of broad sheets ; and on Satm'day evening not a paper of any 
circulation in the metropolis, but contributes more or less largely 
to swell that enormous avalanche of packets which descend upon 
the Post-office. In the long room lately added to the estab- 
lishment of St. Martin's-le-Grand, which swmgs so ingeniously 
from its suspending rods, a vast platform attracts the eye of the 
^tor; he sees upon it half-a-dozen men struggling amid a 
chaos of newspapers, which seend countless as the heaped-up 
bricks of ruined Babylon. As they are carried to the different 
tables to be sorted, great baskets with fresh supplies are wound 
op by the endless chain which passes from top to bottom of the 
building. The number of papers passing through all the post- 
offices in the kingdom is not less than 12,000,^^)^ ^^ vkssassl^ 
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or only 1,000^000 less than the anntial nmnber of stamps issued 
to newspapers in Great Britain. Of late years the broad sheet 
has materially increased in size and weighty each paper now 
averaging five ounces; so that 9^765 tons weight of papers 
annnallyy or 187 tons weekly, are posted, fall half of which pass 
through St. Hartin's-le-Grand, and thence to the uttermost ends 
of the earth — to India, China, or Australia, absolutely free! 
The penny news stamp alone carries them, whilst if they were 
charged by the letter scale, tenpence would be the postage; so 
that if weight were considered in the accounts of the Post-office^ 
there would be a loss in their carriage of ninepence on every 
newspaper, or of no less a sum than 2,625,0007. annually (m 
the whole number carried. Of course this loss is mostly no- 
minal, as the railways take the mails without calculating their 
weight; and to the packets, ixms or hundredweights make no 
earthly difference. Even if this cost were real, the speedy 
transmission of news to all parts of the kingdom and its colonies 
is a matter of so much importance, that it would not by any 
means be purchased dearly. 

We are continually seeing letters fi-om subscribers in the 
TimeSf complaining that their papers do not reach them, and 
hinting that the clerks must keep them back purposely to read 
them. If one of these writers were to catch a glance of the 
bustle of the office at the time of making up the mails, he would 
smile indeed at his own absurdity. We should like to see one 
of the sorting clerks quietly reading in the midst of the general 
despatch; the sight would be refireshing. The real cause of 
delays and errors of all kinds in the transmission of newspapers, 
is the flimsy manner in which their envelopes and addresses are 
frequently placed upon them. Two or three clerks are em- 
ployed exclusively in endeavouring to restore wrappers that have 
been broken off. We asked one of these officials once what be 
did with those papers that had entirely escaped from their 
addresses? '<We do, sir," said he, very significantly, "the 
best that we can," at the same time packmg up the loose papers 
' great speed in the first bxokcn VTTwp^ra that came to hand. 
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The resolt of this diance medley upon the readers must be 
fonny enough — a rabid Protectionist sometimes getting a copy 
perhaps of the Daily Nervs, a Manchester Rad a Morning 
Pwt, or an old dowager down at Bath, an early copy of the 
Mark Lane Express. 

' The carriage of magazines and other books is an entirely new 
feature in post-office transactions, introduced by Mr. Rowland 
Hill. At the end of every month the sorting tables at the Post- 
oice are like publishers' counters, from the number of quarter- 
lieS; monthlies, magazdnes, and serials, posted for transmission 
to country subscribers. The lighter ones must all be stamped 
at the Stamp-office, like newspapers ) and any magazine under 
tro ounces with this talisman pressed upon it, passes without 
farther question to any part of the United Kingdom for two- 
pence, whilst books under sixteen •ounces can be forwarded for 
siipence. This arrangement is a wise and liberal one, recogni- 
zing as it does the advantage of circulating as widely as possible 
the current literature of the country. Many a dull village, where 
Jiegina or Old Ebony penetrated not, a few years ago, by this 
Qeans is now kept up level in its reading with the metropolis. 

The miscellaneous articles that pass through the post under 
the new regulations are sometimes of the most extraordinary 
nature. Among the live stock, canary birds, lizards, and dor- 
mice, passed not long ago, and sometimes travelled hundreds of 
miles under the tender protection of rough mail-guards. Leeches 
aie also very commonly sent, sometimes to the very serious incon- 
venienoe of the postmen. Ladies' shoes go through the general 
^ce into the country by dozens every week ; shawls, gloves^ 
wigs, and all imaginable articles of a light weight, crowd the 
Post-office; limbs for dissection have even been discovered (by 
lihe smell), and detained. Li short, the public have so littie 
conscience with respect to what is proper to be forwarded, that 
*% would move a hotise through the post if they could do it at 
^y reasonable charge. Considerable restrictions have, how- 
ler, lately been placed on this promiscuous use of the post. 

The manner in which a letter will sometimes \x^^ ^ ^^\^^\i 
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like a bloodhound^ appears marvellous enough^ and is calculate 
to impress the public with a deep sense of the patience and sagp 
city of the Post-office officials. An immense number of lettei 
reach the post in the course of the week with directions perfect! 
unreadable to ordinary persons ; others — sometimes circulars I 
the thousand — ^with only the name of some out-of-the-way vi 
lages upon them ; others^ again; without a single word c 
direction. Of these latter^ about eight a-day are received o 
an average^ affording a singular example of the regularity wit! 
which irregularities and oversights are committed by the public 
All these letters^ with the exception of the latter, which migh 
be called stone blind, and are immediately opened by the secre 
tarjr, are taken to the Blind Letter-office, where a set of clerk 
decipher hieroglyphics without any other assistance than th( 
Bosetta stone of experience, and make shrewd guesses at enig- 
mas which would have puzzled even the Sphinx. How oM 
in directing a letter we throw aside an envelope because tin 
direction does not seem distinct — useless precaution ! the diffi- 
culty seems to be, to wiito so that these cunning folks cannot 
imderstand. Who would imagine the destination of such s 
letter as this for instance? — 

L. MoseSf 

Satlivhwau 
Some Russian or Polish town immediately occurs to one fron 
the look of the word, and from its sound ; but a blind-lette 
clerk at once clears up the difficulty, by passing his pen throug] 
it and substituting — Ratcliffe Highway. 

Letters of this class, in which two or three directions ru: 
all into one, and garnished with ludicrous spelling, are of con 
stant occurrence, but they invariably find out their owners 
Gases sometimes happen, however, in which even the sharp wit 
of the Blind-letter-office are nonplussed. The following, fo 
instance, is a veritable address : — 

Mrs. Smith, 

At the Bach of the Church, 
England. 
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Much was this letter paused over before it was given up. ^^ It 
would have been such a triumph of our skill/' said one of the 
derks to us, *^ to have delivered it safe ; but we conld not do it. 
Consider, sir," said he, deprecatingly, ^^ how many Smiths there 
are in England, and what a number of churches ! '' In all cases 
like this, in which it is found impossible to forward them, they 
are passed to what is called the Bead Letter-office, there opened 
and sent to their writers if possible. So that out of the many 
millions of letlers passing through the Post-office in the course 
of the year, a very few only form a residuum, and are ultimately 



The workingts of the Dead Letter-office form not the least 
interesting feature of this gigantic estabUshment. According 
to a return moved for by Mr. T. Buncombe in 184:7, there were 
in the July of that year 4,668 letters containing property con- 
signed to this department, representing perhaps a two months' 
accumulation. In these were found coin, principally in small 
snms, of the value of 310/. ds. Id. j money-ord^s for 407/. 12«. ; 
and bank-notes representing 1,010/. We might then estimate 
the whole amount of money which rests for any time without 
owners in the Bead Letter-office, to be 11,000/. in the year. 
Of this sum the greater portion is ultimately restored to the 
owners — only a very small amount, say one-and-an-eighth per 
cent finding its way into the public exchequer. A vast number 
of bank post-bills and bills of exchange are found m these dead 
letters, amounting in the whole to between two or three millions 
a year ; as in nearly all cases, however, they are duplicates, and 
of only nominal value, they are destroyed with the permisaon 
of the owners. 

Of the miscellaneous articles fonndin these letters, there is a 
Tny eiffious assortment The ladies, appear to £nd the Post- 
ofice a vast convenience, by the number of fancy artides of 
fenude fssar found in them. Lace, ribands, handkerchiefs, cuffs, 
muffettees, gloves, finnge— a range <^ artieles, in shcnl;, is dis- 
covered in tliem sufficient to set up a doz^ pedlars' boxes for 
AntolyciiB. little presents of jewoQery «cq i\i&o ^«rj t:^csfisc&s»^ 
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to be found; riogs, brooches, gold pins, and the like. These 
articles are sold to some jeweller, whilst the gloves and hand- 
kerchiefs, and other articles fitted for the young bucks of the 
office, are put up to auction and bought among themselves. 
These dead letters are the residuum, if we may so term it, of all 
the offices in England, as, after remaining in the local posts for 
a given time, they are transferred to the central office. The 
establishments of Dublin and Edinburgh, in like manner, collect 
all the same class of letters in Ireland and Scotland. 

In looking over the list of articles remaining in these two 
letter offices, one cannot help being struck with the manner in 
which they illustrate the feelings and habits of the two peoples. 
The Scotch dead letters rarely contain coin, and of articles of 
jewellery, such as form presents sent as tokens of affection, there 
is a lamentable deficiency j whilst the Irish ones are full of little 
cadeaux and small sums of money, illustrating at once the care- 
less yet afiectionate nature of the people. One item constantly 
meets the eye in Irish dead-letters — " A fi'ee passage to New 
York." Relations, who have gone to America and done well, 
purchase an emigration ticket, and forwai'd it to some relative 
in " the ould country" whom they wish to come over to join 
th^m in their prosperity. Badly written and worse spelled, many 
of them have little chance of ever reaching their destination, 
and as little of being returned to those who sent them : they lie 
silent in the office for a time and are then destroyed, whilst 
hearts, endeared to each other by absence enforced by the sun- 
deiing ocean, mourn in sorrow an imaginary neglect. 

When one considers it, the duties of the Post-office are mul- 
tifarious indeed. Independently of its original fimction as an 
establishment for the conveyance of letters, of late it has become 
a parcel-delivery company and banking-house. In the sale of 
postage stamps it makes itself clearly a bank of issue, and in the 
circulation of money-orders it still more seriously invades the 
avocations of the Lombard Street fititemity. 

The money-order system has sprung up almost with the rapi' 
*r ofJ&ck the Giant-kiUet's bean-stalk. In the year ending 
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April 1839, there were only 28,838 orders issued, representing 
49,496Z. 6s. 8d. ; whilst in the year ending Decemher 1853, there 
were sold 5,215,290 orders, of the value of 9,916,195Z. 68. The 
next ten yeai'S will in all prohahility greatly enhance this amount, 
as the increase up to the present time has been quite gradual It 
cannot he doubted that the issuing of money-orders must have 
seriously infringed upon the bank-draft system, and every day 
it will do so more, as persons no longer confine themselves to 
transmitting small amounts, it being very frequently the case 
that sums of ^OZ. and upwards are forwarded in this manner by 
means of a multiplication j)f orders. The rationale of money- 
orders is so simple, and so easily understood by all persons, that 
they must rapidly increase j and we do not doubt that Mr. Row- 
land Hill's suggestion of making them for larger amounts will 
before long be carried into execution, as it is found that the pub- 
lic cannot be deterred by limiting the amount of the order, from 
sending what sums they like, and the making one order supply 
the place of two or three would naturally diminish the very ex- 
pensive labour of this depaii;ment. The ten millions of money in 
found numbers represented by these orders, of course includes the 
transactions of the whole country^ but they are properly con- 
sidei-ed under the head of the General Office, as all the accounts 
are kept there, and there every money-order is ultimately 
checked. Between thii*teen and fourteen thousand letters of ad- 
^ce are received every morning in the head office of this depart- 
ment, engaging until lately upwards of two hundred clerks, or 
a fourth of the entire number employed in the Bank of England. 
This number by a simplification of the accounts is now reduced, 
Wt it is still very considerable. On the sale of money-orders 
the Government gains 12Z. 10^. per thousand (in number) issued, 
and this more than covers the whole expense of the greatest 
laonetary convenience for the body of the people ever established. 
There is one room in the Post-office which visitore should not 
M to inquire for — the late Secret Office. When Smirke de- 
signed the building he must have known the particular use to 
which this room would he put; a more loY[-\>TON^e^, n^^^^^^- 
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looking apartment could not well be conceived. It looks tin 
room of a sneak, and it was one — an official sneak, it is trac 
but none the less a sneak. As we progress in civilization, foro 
gives place to ingenious fraud. When Wolsey wished to gaii 
possession of the letters of the ambassador to Charles V. he dii 
so openly and dauntlesslj, having ordered, as he says, 

'* A privye watche shoulde be made in London, and by a cer 
tain circute and space aboutes it ; in the whiche watche, afte 
mydnyght, was taken passing betipreen London and Brajneford 
be certain of the watche appointed to that quarter, one ridin* 
towards the said Brayneford ; who, ^xamyned by the watche 
answered so closely that upon suspicion thereof, they searchec 
hym, and founde secretely hyd aboutes hym a little pacquet o 
letters superscribed in Frenche." 

More modem ministers of state liked non this roTigh manner 
but turning up theur cuffs, and by the aid of a light finger, ob- 
tained what' they wanted, without the sufferer being in the leasi 
aware of the activity of their digits. In this room the officia 
letter-picker was appropriately housed. Unchallenged, and ii 
fact unknown to any of the army of a thousand persons thai 
garrisons the Post-office, he passed by a secret staircase even 
morning to his odious duties ; every night he went out agaii 
unseen. He was, in short, the man in the iron mask of th( 
Post-office. 

Behold him, in the latter days of his pride, in 1842, whei 
the Chartists kept the north in commotion, and Sir James Gra 
ham issued more warrants authorizing the breaking open letter 
than any previous Secretary of State on record, — ^behold him i 
the full exercise of his stealthy art ! 

Some poor physical-force wretch at Manchester or Binning 
ham has been writing some trashy letters about pikes and fire 
balls to his London confederates. See the springes a powerft 
government set to catch such miserable game! Immediate! 
upon the arrival of the mails from the north the bags from it 
above-mentioned places, together with one or two others to sen 
blind to the Post-office peoip\B,axft imcaftdiately taken, scale 
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as they are, ta the den of this secret inquisitor. He selects fi'om 
them the letters he intends to operate upon. Before him lie the 
inqplements of his craft — a range of seals bearing upon them 
the ordinary mottoes, and a piece of tobacco-pipe. If none of the 
seals will fit the impressions upon the letters, he carefully takes 
copies in bread-; and now die more serious operation commences. 
The tobacco-pipe red-hot pours a burning blast upon the yielding 
wax; the letter is opened, copied, resealed, and returned to the 
bag", and reaches the person to whom it is directed, apparently 
nnviolated. 

Li the case of Mazzini's letters, however (the opening of 
which blew up the whole system), the dirty work was not even 
done by deputy ; his letters were - forwarded unopened to the 
Poreign-office, and there read by the minister himself. The 
abases to which the pi-actice was carried during the last -century 
were of the most flagrant kind. Walpole used to issue warrants 
for the purpose of opening letters in almost imKmited numbers, 
and the use to which they were sometimes put might be judged 
by the following : — 

" In 1741, at the request of A., a warrant issued to permit 
A.'s eldest son to open and inspect any letters which A.'8 
youngest son might write to two females, one of whom that 
yoimgest son had imprudently married." 

The foregoing is from the Report of the Secret Committee 
appointed to investigate the practice in 1844, and which contains 
some very curious matter. Whole mails, it appears, were some- 
times detained for several days during the late war, and all the 
letters individually examined. French, Dutch, and Flemish en- 
closures were rudely rifled, and kept or sent forward at pleasure. 
'There can be no doubt that in some cases, such as frauds upon banks 
or the revenue, forgeries, or murder, the power of opening letters 
vas U8ed> impartially to individuals and beneficially to the State ; 
but the discoveries made thereby were so few that it did not in 
^J way counterbalance the great public crime of violating 
public confidence and perpetuating an official immorality. 

Thus far we have walked with ouy leaflieT, «cjA ^^:^«iska^ \si 
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him the curious machmery which acts upon the vast correspond- 
ence of the metropolis with the country^ and of the countay 
g;enerall7 with foreign parts^ within the establishment at St. 
Martin's-le-Orand. The machinery for its conveyance is still 
more vast; if not so intricate. The foreign mails have at their 
command a fleet of steamers such as the united navies of the 
world can scarcely match, threadmg" the coral reefs of the ^' lone 
Antilles," skirting the western coast of South America, touching 
weekly at the ports of the United States, and bi-monthly tra« 
veraing the Indian Ocean — tracking, in fact, the fece of the 
deep wherever England has great interests or her sons hare 
many friends. Even tlie vast Pacific, which a hundred years 
ago was rarely penetrated even by the adventurous circumnavi- 
gator, has become a highway for the passage of her Majesty's 
mails 'j and letters pass to Australia and New Zealand, our 
very antipodes, as soon as epistles of old reached the Highlands 
of Scotland or the western counties of Ireland. This vast sys- 
tem of water-posts, if so they might be called, is kept up at an 
annual expense of not much less than 1,000,000Z. sterling. 

The conveyance of inland letters by means of the railways is 
comparatively inexpensive, as many of the companies are hberal 
enough to take the bags at a very small charge ; the total cost 
for their carriage in 1854 being only 211,456Z. 16s, Hi 
Every night at eight o'clock, like so much life-blood issuing 
from a great heart, the mails leave the metropolis, radiating^ 
on their fire-chariots to the extremities of the land. As they 
rush along, the work of digestion goes on &s in the flying hird. 
The travelling post-office is not the least of those curious con- 
trivances for saving time consequent upon the introduction of 
raih'oads. At the metropolii;an stations, from which they issue, a 
letter-box is open until the last moment of their departure. The 
last letters into it are, of course, unsorted, and have to go through 
that process as the train proceeds. Whilst the clerks are busy in 
their itinerant office, by an ingenious, self-acting process, a deli- 
very and reception of mail-bags is going on over their heads. 
At the smaller stations, wViere t\iQ ttsMi^ da Tiat atoi;), the letter- 
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bags are lightly hung upon the rods which are swept by the 
passing mail-carriage^ and the letters drop into a net suspended 
on one side of it to receive them. The bags for delivery are^ at 
the same moment transferred from the other side to the platform. 
The sorting of the newly-received bags immediately commences, 
and by this arrangement letters are caught in transitu, and the 
right direction given to them, without the trouble and loss of 
time attendant upon the old mail-coach system, which neces- 
sitated the carriage of the major part of such letters to St. Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand previous to their final despatch. 

The success of Mr. Rowland Hill's system, with its double 
delivery, its rapid transmissions, and its great cheapness, which 
brings it within the range of the very poorest, is fast becoming 
apparent. Year by year it. is increasing the amount of revenue 
itretm*ns to the State, its profits for 1853 being upwards of 
1,000,OOOZ.; a falling o£F, it is true, of some 600,000Z. a year from 
the revenue derived under the old rates, but every day it is 
catcliing up this income, and another ten years of but average 
prosperity will, in all probability, place it far beyond its old 
^ceipts, with a tenfold amount of accommodation and cheapness 
to the public. As it is, the gross earnings have already done so 
by nearly 250,000Z. a year; but the cost of distribution has, of 
course, vastly augmented with the great increase of letters which 
pass through the post under the penny rate. 
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In the year 1709, at a place called Jacutsh, in Siberia, an enor- 
mous elephant was discovered embedded in a translucent block 
of ice, upwards of two hundred feet thick. The animal was as 
perfect in its entire fabric as on the day when it was submerged, 
and the wolves and foxes preyed upon its flesh for weeks. 
Cpon an examination of its bones, the great Cuvier proiiQ\3J2LC«du 
it to have hehn^-ed to an animal of thoaiited\\v\Ni\xii>NO\\^, ^^ 
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might fairly presume this to be the oldest specimen of preserved 
meat upon record, and Nature was therefore clearly the first 
discoverer of the process, although she took out no patent, nor 
made any secret of her method. 

The exclusion of the external air in this natural process, com- 
bined with the effect of a low degree of temperature which pre- 
vented fermentation taking place in the tissues themselves, man 
has long imitated. In the markets of St. Petersburg vast quan- 
tities of frozen provisions are to be found the greater part of the 
year, and our own countrymen have taken advantage of the me- 
thod to preserve Scotch and Irish salmon for the London market. 

Our own illustrious Bacon was one of the first to recognize 
the vast importance of preserving animal food ; and the last 
experiment the great author of Experimental Philosophy per- 
formed, was that of " stuffing a fowl with snow to preserve it, 
which answered remarkably well," in the conduct of which he 
caught a cold, and presently died. 

Indeed, modern luxury has brought this process, in a modi- 
fied form, into our own homes, and every man who possesses a 
refrigerator has the power of arresting for a time the natural 
decay of animal and vegetable substances. This mode of pre- 
servation is too evanescent, and at the same time too expensive 
and cumbersome, especially where transit is concerned, ever to 
prove of any great importance in temperate or warm latitudes. 

The more scientific and enduring method of excluding the aii' 
from the article to be preserved, has also long been practically 
known and roughly carried out. Good housewives of the old 
school would have stared, perhaps, if they could have been told, 
whilst boiling and corking down, hot and hot, their bottled 
gooseberries, that they were practising an art which, when per- 
formed a little more effectually, would prove one of the most 
valuable discoveries of modern times. But we do not exagge- 
rate. The difference between the bottled gooseberries and the 
nfeats preserved in vacuo is only a question of degree, and the 
art of preserving a few vegetables from year to year, and of 
storing up whole herds of oxeiv aadVae^Ycv^ \}tift;«i^ if needs be^ 
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■^ till doomsday, depends entirely upon the power of pumping out 

bi more or less atmospheric air from the vessels containing them. 

The first successful attempt at preserving meat by this latter 

process was made by M. Appart, in France, in the yeai* 1811 ; 

m and for his discovery the emperor rewarded him with a gift of 

p 12,000 francs. His process was essentially the same as that of 

m the old housewife — he boiled his provisions, thereby getting rid 

IS of the greater portion of the air entangled in their substance, 

tt but instead of the clumsy method of corking, he hermetically 

il sealed his cases at the proper moment with a plug of solder. 

jf This method was brought soon after to England, and remained 

I the only one in use until the year 1839, when M. Fastier sold 

to Mr. Goldner an improved process, by which a complete 

Vacuum is formed in the canisters, thereby ensuring the pre^ 

Nervation of their contents as long as the vacuum is maintained. 

This process, which is patented, is carried on by the firm of 

Messrs. Bitchie and M'Call, in Houndsditch. There is so much 

t^liat is curious in their establishment, that if our reader will 

"^alk with us, we will take a rapid survey of the actual manu^ 

^ficture, iostead of entering into dry details. 

The room which we first enter is the larder — the people's 
i^rder. A lord mayor would feint at the bare contemplation of 
^"uch an embarrass des richesses. What juicy rounds — what 
plump turkeys — what lively turtle — what delicious sweetbreads 
" — what pendants of rare game — what tempting sucking-pigs and 
Succulent tomatas ! Come next week and the whole carte will 
^Ve changed ; the week after, and you shall find a fresh remove. 
-^ plethora in the market of any article is sure to attract the 
^^tention of the manufecturer. His duty is to buy of supei*fluity 
^^iid sell to scarcity ; and by this judicious management he can 
^^ord to sell the preserved cooked meats cheaper than they can 
l^ procured in the raw state in open market. We shall see pre- 
sently how infinitely this principle of buying m the cheapest and 
Selling in the dearest market, and of storing for the ftiture, can 
^^ extended, and what a vastly important principle it is. 

As we pass ihrough tie main court to theVilc\i'axi,^%^^^^^^i'^s^ 
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fellows openings oysters^ destined to be eaten perhaps by the next 
generation of opera-goers. Here is the room where the canisters 
are made — the armour of mail in which the provisions are dressed, 
to enable them to withstand the assaults of the enemy. 

The kitchen itself is a spacious room, in which stand a series 
of vats. There is no fire visible^ but look how simply those half- 
a-hundred canisters of green peas are being dressed. There 
they standi up to their necks in a brown-looking mixture, verj 
like chocolate ; this is a solution of chloride of calcium, which 
does not boil under a temperature of 320 degrees. Steam-pipes 
ramify through this mixture, and warm it up to any degree that 
is required within its boiling point. By this arrangement a 
great heat is obtained, without steam. The canisters contaioing 
the provisions were, previously to being placed in this bath, 
closed permanently down, with the exception of a small hole, 
not much bigger than the prick of a cobbler's awl, through the 
cover. And now observe, the cook stands watching, not with a 
basting-spoon, but with a soldering tool and a sponge. Steam 
issues in a small white jet from one of the covers ; this drives 
all the enclosed air before it; and at the moment when expe- 
rience tells him that the viands are done to a turn, he squeezes 
from the sponge a drop of water in the hole ; the steam is 
instantly condensed, and as instantly he drops, with the other 
hand, a plug of molten solder, which hermetically seals it 
Canister after canister at the proper moment is closed in the 
same manner, imtil the whole are finished. 

Rounds of beef, of 60 lb. weight, can be preserved by this 
method, which the old process did not allow of. Poultry and 
game, which also require large canisters, have to be watched 
with minute attention ; and here the skill of the French cook is 
brought into play; the process being, however, in all precisely 
the same. The canisters we have just seen closed down, for 
anything the manufacturer yet knows to the contrary, may b® 
entire failures. All the air may not have been extracted, or i* 
may have crept in after the sealing process. Jn either case tb^ 
meat is spoiled, and it is as well th^t. this fact be ascertained 
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ere it be discovered to the dismay of the arctic explorer, or of 
the ship's crew straitened for provisions. 

The testing-room gives the "warrant" to the provisions. 
Here all the canisters are brought, after they have been sealed, 
and submitted for several days, and sometimes for weeks, to a 
great heat. We -see them piled in pyramids, the covers all 
facings us like a wall. As the light of the fire falls sideways 
upon the glittering metal, it discloses in an instant an unsound 
canister, as each cover is a perfect anaeroid barometer, marking 
with the greatest nicety the pressure upon it of the external air. 
They are all, we see, concave, and therefore good. In the next 
heap, however, there is a canister bulged, or convex; this is 
undoubtedly bad, and the attendant takes it out, and turns its 
contents into the manure heap. 

And here let us say a few words upon the great scandal of 
the Goldner canisters. All the world has been shocked at the 
alleged fraudulent victualling of the Hungarian Jew; and in 
the universal and hasty condemnation passed upon the man, his 
process has well nigh been overwhelmed with him. A more 
absurd or unfortunate judgment could not have been come to, 
and we heai*tily join the lament of Dr. Lindley, in his lecture at 
the Society of Arts, in January last, " That a highly ingenious 
chemical principle — one that was unimpeachable, and capable, 
when properly applied, of yielding the most satisfactory results 
"^should stand a chance of being impugned, owing to its care- 
less employment." In every word of this we fully agree, and it 
does seem suicidal folly on the part of the public to conceive a 
prejudice against a discovery which is of gi'eat public importance 
^ a hygienic point of view, and which has been attested and 
proved by such scientific men as Daniell, Brande, and Graham. 

But, says our reader, how can you get over the disgusting 
disclosures in our dockyards ? How explain away the affecting 
picture of hardened commissioners fainting fi*om the awful smell 
given forth by the putrid contents of the inspected canisters, 
^d only kept up to theur work by smelling at that beneficent 
nosegay, Burnett's disinfecting fluid? Hovr excuse ot «1J^^acDL 
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ftway the offal found in the canisters ? We can only answer 
these questions by begging our reader to examine with us the 
true particulars of the case, unbiassed by mere penny-a-line 
statements, seasoned high with horror to astonish the public. 
The best refutation of the charge of failure brought against the 
preserved me^ts issued to the navy, and of the charge of fraud 
brought against the contractor, is to be found in the report 
called for by Mr. Miles, and which has just been issued. By 
this document it appears that out of 2,741,988 lbs. issued since 
the first introduction of these meatsy '2,618,069 lbs., or 95 per 
cent, proved good and very palatable to the sailors, their only 
complaint being that they had not any potatoes. Of the quan- 
tity condemned, only eighteen canisters were found to contain 
so-called offal, the vast majority being rejected on account of 
the putridity of their contents. Now, the question which im- 
mediately suggests itself is. How did tliis putrescence arise? 
We answer, from the carelessness, or to say the least of it from 
the want of knowledge, on the part of the Navy Board, of the 
delicate nature of the packages which they submitted to so much 
rough usage. If the canisters were received into store by the 
Victualling Office in an unsound condition, the blame rests with 
that department ; for we have shown that unsound canis- 
ters declare themselves instantly by their convex appearance* 
Granted, then, that the meat when delivered was sweet, what 
caused its subsequent putrescence ? We will place one of these 
contract canisters on the table, and let it answer the question 
itself. We have before us, as we write, one of the same lot as 
those forming the contract of 1846. Il; has been kept in a dry 
place, and has not been handled since it was first received in this 
country from Moldavia. Yet it looks as though it had been io 
the wars : its sides are indented, we might say battered; its top 
and bottom plates are sunken in ; and it looks as though it ha^ 
been besieged on all sides. And so it has. An enemy, omJi*' 
present, sleepless, subtle, and determinedy has never ceased ^ 
assault it since the first moment of its manufacture. Its bfl-*^ 
^^red armour shows the force tliat \i^a been levelled at it, sX^^ 
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lie gallant manner in which it has resisted. This enemy is the 
imiversal air. If this canister has had so hard a fight to main- 
tain itself, kept close in the even atmosphere of the storehouse, 
what must have befallen those wilfully exposed to damp, knocked 
about from dep6t to dep6t — ^now in the arctic circle, now in the 
tropics — now bundled together in the holds of ships, now landed 
with as much care as pig-iron — what but that they must in the 
long run have succumbed to the ever- vigilant enemy? 

An inspection of one of the putrid canisters shows us the ex- 
act manner in which the enemy obtained entrance. At one 
portion of the case where the tin has been cut in fitting in the 
top, the iron is exposed; on this unguarded point, moisture, 
acting as a nimble ally of the air, has seized, and singularly 
enough, has spread like an erysipelatous disease under the tin, 
until it has eaten its way through at some weak point. The 
admission of the air of course immediately caused the putrefac- 
tion of its contents. Here clearly moisture was the cause of all 
tie mischief— the salifle moisture of the sea to which it had 
been carelessly exposed. 

The proof of this was in the return of the condition of the 
meats issued to Captain Austin's expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin. To his ships, the Assistance and Besolufe, 
86,614 lbs. of a superior quality of corned beef, manufactm»ed 
by Messrs. Gamble, of London, were issued. Of this quantity, 
35,150 lbs. were consumed on the voyage, and only 18 lbs. were 
discovered to be bad. On the return of the ships, however, a 
further quantity of 726 lbs. was found to be putrid, and since 
the remainder has been returned into the store, 1,226 lbs. 
have been condemned, and the rest is understood to be in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Now, from this it is clear that the meat was perfectly sound 
when shipped, and^that it was not until the full effect of the 
sea air was felt by the canisters, that th« meats began to perish. 

As these remarks may suggest the terrible fear that the 
stores taken out byj^ir John Franklin might have failed him in 
his utmost need^ we hasten to state that tlaete \^ e^r^rj ^«w&ssa 
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to believe such fear to be unfounded. We have ourselves, 
within the last few dajs^ partaken of the contents of canisters 
prepared at the same time and indeed taken from the same 
bulk as those supplied to the expedition, and they were as fresh 
and good as the first day they were prepared ; and we are glad 
to add; that the canisters were of a much more durable descrip- 
tion than those ordinarily served to the navy. If further as- 
surance were wanting, it would be supplied by the facts, that 
some of the emptied canisters, perfectly sound, were discovered 
in the last ascertained encampment of the missing party ; and 
that Sir John Ross found many of these cases of provisions, in 
excellent condition, too, on Fury Beach, where they had been 
exposed to the severest weather. 

The weak point of the metal envelope having been discovered, 
a great many remedies suggest themselves, the best of which 
will be adopted by the manufacturer; and there is reason 
to believe that even the most wilful negligence will not in 
future render these canisters liable to corrosion ; of course we 
spe^ within certain limits, as we could no more expect meat 
to keep that it was determined to spoil, than we could steel 
goods to retain their polish after having been dipped in the sea. 
The ordinary carelessness of sailors, however, must be provided 
against. The importance of accomplishing this, to a nation of 
islanders, must be evident. England, with regard to her de- 
pendencies and foreign countries, is like a city situated in the 
midst of a desert ; vast foodless tracts have to be traversed by 
her ships, the camels of the ocean ; and if these provisions are 
not entirely to be depended on, the position of the mariners 
might be likened to the people of a caravan whose water-bags are 
liable at any moment, without previous warning, to burst, and to 
discharge the means of preserving life into the thirsting sands. 

Properly secured, however, this method of preserving food 
must prove of infinite advantage in annihilating the last vestige 
of that terrible disease, the sea scurvy. The discovery of the 
anti-scorbutic effects of lime-juice has in a great measure 
banished this disease from our navy, and the terrible ravages it 
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once committed are now almost matters of histor}% It is worth 
while to recall a few instances, however, to show its effects 
Tipon large bodies of men, because it still lingers in a subdued 
form in the merchant service. 

The expedition of Admiral Anson, undertaken in the middle 
of the last century, in order to intercept the treasure galleon of 
the Spaniards, consisted of three ships, the Gloucester^ the 
Cetdwrionj and the Tryal (a provision ship). The number of 
men on board when he left England was 061, and out of these 
he had lost, by the time he reached the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, 626, aU of scurvy. At this island, where fresh provisions 
were procurable, the malady stopped, as if by magic, and for 
the reason which we shall set forth by-and-by. Again, the 
Channel fleet, in 1799, under Sir C. Hardy, had 3,500 sick of 
this fatal disease, and within four months of a subsequent year, 
6,064 were sent to Haslar similarly afflicted. 

All this suffering, all this death, was entirely owing to the 
improper nature of the food eaten by the sailors ; salt junk, and 
an absence of fresh vegetables, starved the blood of its most 
valuable constituents ; a general degradation of the tissues en- 
sued, and the very life-blood oozed out in consequence at every 
pore. Salt junk is still for six daj^s a week the main food of 
the navy — on the seventh the preserved provisions are served 
out. It seems difficult to conceive why the Admiralty should 
persist in supplying this unwholesome food whilst the preserved 
meats are much less expensive. The last contract for salt junk 
was made at 3/. 9f . &d. per barrel of 208 lbs., or at about 6|d/. 
I per lb. This stuff, all chemical analysis has proved to be 
utterly unable to maintain the muscular power of man. The 
method in which it is prepared takes from it all its valuable 
qualities. Liebig, in his " Researches on Chemistry," says^ 
" It is obvious that if flesh employed as food is again to become 
flesh in the body, if it is to retain the power of reproducing 
itself in its original condition, none of the constituents of raw 
flesh ought to be withdrawn from it during its preparation for 
food. If its composition be altered in any way \ M oxift <5.^ vt& 
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constitneiits which belong essentiallj to its constitution be le- 
moved, a corresponding variation must take place in the power 
of that piece of flesh to reassume in the living foody the original 
form and quality on which its properties in the living organiza- 
tion depend. It follows from this that boiled fleshy when eaten 
without the soup formed in boiling it, is so much the less 
adapted for nutrition the greater the quantity of the water in 
which it has been boiled and the longer the duration of the 
boiling." Can anything be more clear than that the navy is 
mainly victualled with a food which has the tendency of lower- 
ing the blood-making powers of the body, and consequently of 
laying ijie constitution open to the attacks of disease, as well as 
of keeping the muscular force below its natural standard? 

The persistence in this kind of food is the more extraordinary 
when we find that the yearly saving to the Admiralty by tiie 
adoption of the preserved meats, for only one day in the wedc, 
has been 10,000Z. ; or the difference between junk at 6^ per lb., 
and good cooked corned beef, freed of bone, at 5^. per lb. 
And even to keep up the semblance of health in the sailors, to 
keep at arm's length the dread scurvy, the utmost watchfulness 
is required to make the men take the necessary dose of lime- 
juice which supplies to the blood the amount of potass not to 
be found in the food, and which is absolutely essential to health. 
This acid sailors look upon as a medicine; and indeed, when 
persisted in from day to day, it really becomes very disagreeable 
— ^^afact long discovered in the captain's cabin, where cran- 
berries and preserved apples are used instead. Is it surprising, 
therefore, that Jack, whenever he can, shirks the infliction, and 
suffers now and then the attacks of his enemy in consequence? 

In the merchant service, where no such sanitary surveillaitce 
is exercised over the men, scurvy is still rife, and the Dreair 
nought hospital-ship is at all times full of it. It is clear, then, 
%at the prevalent sea-dietary is a degrading dietary ; it is de- 
ficient in the albumen, the soluble phosphates, in the kreatine, 
and in the kreatinine, necessaiy to suirtaia vigorous life^ and 
where lime-jmce is deficient, a want of that potass which forms 
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SO active a principle of the blood. Now, all these desiderata are 
supplied in the preserved meats, with the sailor's instinctive ad- 
dition of ''a few potatoes." The canister beef parts with none 
of its Uood-making properties in cooking, and the potatoes, 
!^ch could be prepared with them, would supply the due amount 
of add or potass necessary. We make this little recipe a present 
to the Admiralty, with the full certainty that it would be the 
saTJng of thousands a-year to the country, and that it would 
affind a fisur more palatable food than Jack has hitherto obtained. 

But a vastly more important question than even that of vic- 
tQalHog the navy with cheap and wholesome food is that of 
Tictaalling the masses at home. What gives rise to the vast 
miyority of disease in our hospitals ? What is at this moment 
detoiorating the lower stratum of the population ? The want 
of a sufficient supply of nitrogenized food. Those who live by 
the wear and tear of their muscles ai*e condemned by the present 
lugh price of meat to subsist upon food that cannot restore the 
power that is expended. In the income and expenditure of the 
human body, in short, they are living upon their capital, and of 
CGQise sooner or later they must use themselves up. Bread is 
cheap, because free-trade pours the full sheaves of bountiful 
foreign lands into our eagerly spread lap. Why should we not 
hare meat too ? 

The much-abused Goldner, now a ruined man, has pioneered 
the way by which we may obtain supplies that seem almost 
hoimdless. When he first entered into contracts with the navy, 
Soding beef in this country so dear, he looked about him for a 
cheaper market. A Hungarian by birth, he naturally bethought 
hhn of the vast plains of Moldavia, where immense herds of the 
inek catUa in the world are pastured. Here he found that 
nieat cost him absolutely nothing, the hide, hoofs, and horns, 
sent to Constantinople for exportation paying the entire price of 
the beast Consequently he set up his manu&ctory at Oalatz^ 
on the Danube, in the immediate vicinity of his supplies, and 
from this establishment he issued to the navy, as we have said 
Wore, two and a half millions pounds of meat, 96 per cent, of 
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himself the keenest-tboug'hted of them all. The feast of reason 
and the flow of soul, vulgar as the truth may appear; has a 
wonderful tendency to promote the flow of the g^astric secretions ; 
at least; on this occasion there was a general call for anything 
but ethereal viands^ and so the banquet spread before us as we 
spoke. Fish; fleshy and game ; and fruit delicious sent a fragrant 
odour through the room. Now fell we to. 
^^ This pheasant is delicious." 

'^ I am delighted to hear it/' said the host; ^^ he gave up the 
ghost just ten years ago." 
" Nonsense : but this wild duck ? " 

'^ Tumbled over with a broken wing, I see by the fracture, in 
the same year." 

" I suppose," said a doubting guest, " you will say next this 
milk is not foaming fresh from the cow ?" 

" Milked," replied our imperturbable host, '"when my little 
godson was bom, that now struts about in breeches." 

" Come, now, what is the most juvenile dish on the table ? " 
was demanded, with a general voice. 
"These apples; taste them." 

*' I could swear they swung on the branch this morning," said 
a sceptic, tasting a slice, critically. 

''Well, I give you my word that a flourishing neighbourhood 
up Paddington way, now stands over the field where they were 
grown." 

" Let us have a look at the water-mark," said a doubting 
lawyer, inspecting a canister as he would a forged bill. There 
was the date upon it of-r-what for provisions seemed — a far re- 
mote age. 

'^ I shall expect next a fresh olive grown by Horace, to draw 
on his Sabine wine," chimed in a poet. 

" What a pity we can't bottle up all the surplus brats," said 
the lather of a family. 

'' Yes, the day may come when one might order up his grand- 
father, like a fine old bottle of the vintage of 1790." 
i^God forbid I " shuddered the iBiietvlot o€ mi entailed estate. 
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And so the badinage went on« But we have given enough 
sterling proof of the value of the intention to excuse a joke or 
two^ and conclude, ere we leave our reader like one of the 
canisters — an exhausted receiver. 
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Thb House of Commons. 

It is an interesting sight, Old Palace Yard on the afternoon of a 
great debate. The crowds of led-horses of the finest breed, the 
liveries of the different servants, the whirling of carriages as 
they drive out from the Lords' Archway, after setting down the 
members of the Upper House; and, not the least interesting of 
all^ the groups of mechanics which surround the doorways of 
either house, eagerly seeking to be informed of the names and 
titles of the different senators as they pass in — ^information which 
some one of their number is proud in being able to afford his 
little audience — ^it is a busy sight indeed, and an interesting 
prelude to the debate itself, for those who have tickets to the 
Strangers' Gkdlery. On ordinary occasions the yard is quiet 
enough, and, were it not for a solitary horse or two, led about by 
a groom, the arrival of the great Duke's half-gig half-phaeton 
carriage, made to divide, which seems to be the wonder of most 
strangers, one would not know that the House was sitting. To 
leave the open air, however, and to get a peep at our legislators 
in their working trim, let us take our readers with us up the 
Reporters' Stairs, and into the gallery appropriated to them. 
Ten to one but we find our companion exclaiming, " Well ! I 
did expect to see a better place than this, however;" and the 
remark is a very natural one, for a more common-place oblong 
room one could not find. It must be remembered, however, 
that the place is only temporary ; the new lodging will be mag- 
nificent enough. The Speaker has just taken his seat, and the 
members are be^ning to throng in to tSieix dL&<^T^sc^> ^^^s^rj^^ 
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JoBt where we sre^ on the hack heneh of tha BiepoTri^ GMlary, 
we haye a capital sight of the whole hxmaey amd of the entraoae 
of the laonhera tiirosgb the little door opposite^ The Speaker 
we cannot see^ as he sits in his hoxed-^ap chair with his back to 
us. Directly under the gallery peeping over the royal arms 
which adorn its top — every grain of dust upon which seems 
familiar to the eyes of the reporter — ^we see the parliamentary 
table, cov^Pedwith grectti leather, the three clerks in their black 
gowns sit at the end nearest to us, the ghttering mace is at the 
opposite end, and the middle space is filled with books of 
reference, and at the two farthernK)st comers are two red boxe»^ 
good scHmdiog board»-*-a8 the clenched fist of the premier^ or the 
more oratinricaL Mr. Maeaulay, has oiteA proved when rounding a 
seiitence,, mf de&ehing a petition. On the right of us, and the 
^eekfir,is the Treasury benchf and there fflt& Sir Bobert Peel,in 
his long loose coat hanging over his knuckles^, and with the uni- 
approaehable buff wadatcoat, swelling: with the slightest alder- 
mmt rotundity, his faee as blond b& his^ poEtics. Next to him 
we see Sir James Graham, and his^hat, which he invariably wears^ 
covers ail (aa we look down upon him) but that buU-dog lower 
jfmr-^the moral as well as the physical index of the man« On 
iaskoeehe hoMs his little official red box, the same box out of 
which the hon. member for Knaresborough was convicted. Next 
the Home Secreta^ry sits' Loi*d Stanley the Seci'etaiy for the 
Ciolonies^ his nolde globe-like head hidden beneath a shock of haii^ 
The other members of the ministry ait lower down, the Pay- 
mast^ of the Eoreea and protector of £entish Pippins prominent; 
among them, with his painfully-developed and protruding fores- 
head. B^t we must not foi^t DisraeH : there he sits, his &et 
full of expressioB^ shaded with the masses of hair which &Ils^ 
almost in ringlets> on either side of his face. When he speaks^he 
dees so witih Ins hands in his pockets, his eyes bent down, and 
his head immc^able. In this attitude he seems to drop from his 
mouthy without any passion whatever, his cutting sarcaan and 
his br£Iiant iaveeii^ves, whieh bum like so much vitriol where 
ikegr happen to folL It is impossible to conceive anything more 
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iesMj tban tbe maimer ixt wUeh he attaeks an ad^enarj* TeA 
in&L all his self-command, tosed t& wince pereqrtibly imder the 
IrSQancj of his r^ated attacks last session. Let us mm 
etoBA over to the opposition heoehes. The snudlest smong tiie 
&Bt row, with hiis legs crossed and bis hat a littite tilted over his 
biGWy is Lord Joim j it is & cmrions thing to see hhn address the 
hofose; he advances towards tho table, pots Ms two thumbs upon 
ite edge, «od poshes Mms^ ba^ from it ; he advances tcgfjia 
and repeats the B»yv«ment, and m some measure the ftbw of his 
speech keeps time to this odd sort of motion. Tfest to him, wiA 
his £Dot npon t^e table oppodte> is Lord Howick. 'Elds noble lord 
» very fend of this position : he is obhged to^move it now, as a 
member hows to the Spesker, and passes Imn. Those long legs^ 
whieh sway beaeafii him 13ce supple-jacks as he walks, ssad that 
peonliarl J knotted phj»ognom j, which almost mnunds ns df 
Seiteh's Mephistophiles, betraj the acoomplkhed and wit^ 
Charles BnHer. Sheil is not a very remarkable^ooking maa^ 
hot his whereabouts might always be known in any debate in 
whidi he is^aibont to speak^ by his excited gestures. We wefl 
lemember, in an Irish debate last sess^n^ having om attentioii 
ca&ed to him by hearing a repcnrter say tiiat SheSL would be np 
maminnte* How he was aware of l^e Saet we were emiotts tx» 
know, but it was soon explained when we sow him, with trae 
Cekic energy, tearing off the feathers of a p^ be held in his 
hand, twisting it down, letting it spring np again^ changmg^ las 
sea^ ev^ry mimite, and making a bob for tibe ^eab^s eye whea 
he tiicmght the member addressing the house was coming to hi^ 
peroration by the tone of his voice. At lengd), too impatient to 
wait any Icmger^ he fairly belted out of the honse. 

As tibe eye wanders over the mass of unknown country gentfo* 
men, femoos only fer their ^ attachment to Ghmch emd State,'^ 
it is eaoght by the hard sqpiare forehead of the m^nber fer 
Montrose,^ carved by time and a warm dnnate into innimievaible 
liaes. Close bdaind him,, is his political shadow, Mr. WilHams;; 
Mt^ Hnme might be said to be the founder of a school of one, 
and that eoie is the honourable meonbet ioT C»m«Q^* ^ 
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regards economy, the pupil has managed to ^^ better his instrue- 
tion.'* Of a totally different nature to these two is the old 
gentleman who walks up the house, Sir Charles Napier, or "Old 
Charley," as they designate him in the gallery. Between him 
and Hume, especially on navy estimates, there is a terrible feud ; 
they will quarrel over so much supply of rope-yam like two dogs 
over a bone. Near this triad, who sit close together, Mr. 
Brotherton is to be foimd, who has earned himself immortal 
fame as the night-cap of the house. He seems to live but to 
see that the members ai'e all in bed by a reasonable time. As 
sure as the clock strikes twelve, up he jumps and moves the 
adjournment of the house. Two centuries ago, the house used to 
meet for business at seven o'clock in the morning; in Charles II.'s 
day the members grew lazy, and drove the time of meeting on 
until noon; and in the reigns of the latter (Jeorges they grew 
later and later, until the evil had arrived at such a height that it 
is reported Sir Samuel Romilly used to go to bed early, and rise 
the next morning to be in time for the division ! The Befonn 
Bill, and Mr. Brotherton, between them have happily put an end 
to this unwholesome state of things. With the Beform Bill, 
also, passed away the only remnant of decoration lefb in the 
house. The last speaker of the unreformed house wore the red 
riband of the Bath, and the other orders were commonly worn 
by members in the middle of the last century. Lord North was 
always addressed as " the noble lord in the blue ribband," Fox, 
it is said, was once seen walking up the house with a hat and 
feathers. After the French Revolution, he adopted Washington'f^ 
costume — a blue coat, gilt buttons, and a buff waistcoat — which 
dress speedily became the fashion of the constitutional Whig 
pai*ty, and to this day it is worn by those who yet Uve amid the 
traditions and associations of the past. That fine, frank, Saxon- 
looking gentleman is Mr. Wai*d, who, together with Mr. 
Macaulay, Sheil, and the premier, are the particular dread of the 
reporters, from their rapidity of speech. It is fine fun to listen to 
the conversation of these gentlemen in the little back room 
udjohuDg the gallery, waiting for their turn during a great 
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debate. The stranger would be surprised with some such 
a scene and conversation as this : — " Well, Williams, who have 
you had?" "Oh, Peter (Borthwick); I've cut him precious 
short/' "Who's up now?" "Lord John," "Thank God for 
that ! " And out the interrogator rushes to take his turn at an 
easy man, for the Whig leader is, perhaps, the easiest man in 
the house to report, from the hesitation of his speech. 

Presently a roar will be heard like the rushing of the wind 
through a forest of trees. Lord John has just sat down, amid a 
shout of applause from the Opposition ; the gallery door opens, 
and in come two or three repoi*ters with their notes; a dead 
silence succeeds, followed by a host of cheers, and the man who 
is waiting for his turn takes another peep into the house through 
the gallery door, and comes back and says " Peel's up, there's a 
toucher for some of them; — Horrid Twist's working away like a 
thousand of bricks." The gentleman so forcibly alluded to is 
Horace Twiss, who sits in the opposite gallery to the reporters — 
in the first row in the strangers' gallery. He it is who furnishes 
the able abstracts of the night's debate in the limes. When the 
premier speaks, as his delivery is very rapid, it is of course double 
work for the short-hand writers, who never lose a word he says 
when he is speaking on any important subject. The premier 
down, the loud cry of ^'Divide, divide ! " is directly heard, and in 
pour all the reporters from the gallery. "Thank God !" cries 
the lucky man, who has saved his "turn," as he eyes the notes of 
the man who has just taken Peel; "You've got a ticket there^ 
Bob !" Bob is too dogged to reply, and sets to work transcribing 
the book-full of notes before him. Whilst the division is going 
on, the reporters know how to enjoy themselves; they have a 
Bellamy's of their own on a small scale, and Scotch ale. Bass's 
pale, and Guiness's stout, make up for dry speeches. In a short 
time another dull swarming noise is heao^ : it is the members 
coming in fit)m the lobby after the telling; at this signal the 
reporters' little room is speedily cleared, for the gallery, to as- 
certain the numbers. 
It will be as well^ perhaps, before we give ovw teaAst^ «cl\x^- 
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sight into the perfect arrangements which at present exist mA 
reference to parliamentar;r reporting^ to take a gtenee at the 
history of the struggle^ during the last centurj; waged betwem 
the press and the House with respect to the publication of the 
debates. The hostihtj^of Farliaonent to the malaBg public of 
their p*oceedmgs^ about the middle of ^ne last century^ appears 
at this time so absusd as searcdy to be credible, had we not tibie 
journals of the house to prove to what lengths people will some- 
times go in defimding themselres against imaginary evils* Ho 
less than thirty enactments were at different times directed 
again^ those who abused the privileges of the House by tsMag 
notes of ihB proeeedings, thestringency of which serans Strang^ 
to deepen with the devdopmant of constitutio&al liberty daring 
the reigns of the early Qeopge&» In one debate upen the ques- 
tion of privilege, during the speakership of Onslow, Mr. T¥m« 
lliBgto^ is reported to have denounced the practice of reportmg 
the proceedings of ike House m the fdlowing remarhsible man- 
nePw ^' The scascklous practice of printmg^ our proceedBig»; 
imless a speedy stop is put to it, what will be the consequence? 
Why, snr, you will han^ every word that is i^oken here Iqr 
gODtlemffli^ mi«*epresa3ted by fellows who thrust thenGiselves iii^ 
the gallery. You wM have tke ^eche9 of iimJEhtige eoenf 
dayprintedy evm^ dumng your seasioriy and we shall be Isoksi 
upon as the most contemptible assembly on the fece of the 
earth!" Poor short-sighted mole! not only have we ^ every 
word that is spokeu if genliemen" prmtod even darii^ Ae 
sesfflon, bui^ in many cases^ before tdiey have risea aad shaved 
themselves in the morning, the foU debate of the previous n%ht, 
or may be, the present day, is on &e table of every readings 
room of every town of any importance thitmghout the loigth 
end breadth of England. And but few peopIe> we fency, wiit 
deny that the free Parliament of Victoria is not in eveary respect 
more honourable than any of those which flooris^ed bt Ite 
shamefully corrupt times of the First and Seccmd Georges. 

In consequence of these hostile standing orders, the prmtasi 
were obliged to have recourse to all kinds of subterfuge; foe to 



ism the rqports^ or some apology for them^ tlifi people were dfr- 

temined* The English people^ with regsvd to liberty^ haT!e 

the same instinct as the tigor with respeet to blood— onoe 

tasted^ they must have mora^ The debates were accordingly 

still giveny but in a terribly nnitilated fivrm^ and fiiU six months 

—sometimes more^— after they had been deliyered. A glance 

at. the newspapera of the time is as amusiag BBPvnch; to see 

thd solemn, mannerin which the speakers' namee were hidden: 

nader the mysterious > or still naore ridiculous dassical 

Bflmes. And then the manner in which the speeches were writ* 

ten,. tkrirpempoBa phraseology and rounded sentencee^ as much 

ilka the fresfa words of the spnstkers as the sounds of the dismal 

b«srel^organ which grinda a gi/ven number of pieces^, hymns or 

dnnking songs^ in the: sdf-same time and style are> to tibe ideas 

of beauty and harmony which dwelt in. the composer^s^ bram at 

theb oonceptica. In some instances^ the debates were wholly 

imaginary; Johnson: costlessea to hairing invented many of ilM 

i^eeches be hsmseM furnished^ induding that famous one eomf 

mencing ^The atroeious-criine of being a youngpman/' said to be 

made by P^inreidy to^the sneering obserrations of Walpole upon 

las you4& Johnson states that he wrote this qwechia ar garret ia 

Bi^iep>Btreetl Public opiBion had loi^ beenripeniag upon this 

pointy however, and ia 1771^ it so eBSoetually backed the prmteiS| 

that Pariiament vecy wisely waived the privilege of suppressing 

tfe puUication of its ddbate^ ai^ from that time the reporters^ 

gi^ry has been a^ firee as air. Like most people who gain a 

hard-fought vietoary^ the reporters enjoyed their triumph in not 

the most temperate mannei:. Upon oecasions. they took no 

dight liberties with the speediest of (Hfforent members> and of 

dnse who had beem obnoxious to them tibrf purposely omitted 

any mentkm. To show the height to which: thia disrespect 

at one time reached^ we give an extract read by Mr. 

Wflber&rce to the House, in which that gentteman stated that 

he waa thus made to i^eak in recommending the cultivation of 

fte potato crop: — ^^ Potatoes make men healthy, vigorous, ami 

active ; but what ia stiU mora in their &vour^ ^^\i«3 Tdtiks^ tcassl 
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tall ; more especially was he led to say so^ as being rather \mdex 
the common size^ and he must lament that his guardians had 
not fostered him under that genial vegetable ! " 

To return^ however, to the organization of the reporters' gal- 
lery as it at present exists. Every one of the morning papera 
employs a staff of short-hand writers for the purpose of 
affording to them exclusively, the nightly reports. The 2inies, 
we believe, employs sixteen gentlemen on this duty; the 
Chronicle and other papers a dozen, or thereabouts. The 
evening papers, with the exception of the Sun, rarely have notes 
taken after six o'clock. The Sun, which publishes a morning 
as well as an evening edition, employs a staff like the daily 
papers, and for their especial convenience, as they publish two 
or three editions during the evening, a room is provided for 
them upon the ground-floor of the House, where the reports, as 
they are brought down from the gallery in short-hand, are tran- 
scribed, fitted to each other, and forwarded to the office by the 
mounted messengers we sometimes see tearing along the Strand. 
With regard to the morning papers, it is arranged beforehand at 
what hour each reporter is to be at the House to relieve his fel- 
low-labourer. At the beginning of the debate each reporter takes 
half-hour turns ; upon important occasions, however, when the 
House sits late, the " turns" in the " wee short hours" are 
made of less duration. Sometimes, when the sittings are pro- 
longed towards the time of publication of the early editions, 
these turns are not longer than ten minutes each, to ensure a 
rapid flow of transcribed matter to the printers. A reporter, 
when he goes down to the House, can never calculate how long 
it will be before he gets away again. If his good luck sends 
him a dull speaker, he takes it remarkably easy, not even linger- 
, ing to make a note of what is being said, but relying upon the 
good nature of somebody that is working, to use his notes. If, on 
the contrary, an important man is "up," good-by to any arrange- 
ments for the night he might have made. A rapid speaker, 
during his half-hour's turn, will find him stiff work in tran 
scribing for the next three hours. Your rapid, speaker is the 
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detestation of the gallery. " D /' says the reporter, coming 

into the withdrawing room from the gallery — " I've had my 
night's work cut out." The man who "goes on," congratulates 
himself on his escape, and strolls into the gallery to take an easy 
half-hour upon some of the small deer of the House. The fun 
and wit flung ahout in the reporters' room is always worth 
listening to. They are all educated men ; some hreeding up 
for the bar, some authors: all well read — ^many of them vastly 
superior in every intellectual attainment to the great moh of 
members whose prosy speeches they yawn over as they report. 
The disagreeahl^eness of their profession is, that they are utterly 
out of joint with society. They are, in fact, the literary watch- 
men, working their brains whilst others are asleep, and sleeping 
whilst this vast town is one roar of life and bustle. A heavy 
session or two in the gallery is a death-blow to a weakly consti- 
tution. They pass; stronger men take their places : who cares ? 
The limes comes out every morning with its accustomed three 
pages of debate. Life is too short to allow us to pause and ob- 
serve how many are crushed by the Juggernaut as it passes 
onward. 

It is only during the excitement of a great debate, that the 
stranger will be impressed with the congregation of intellectual 
power in the House. On ordinary occasions, the speaking and 
business transacted, does not seem to rise above the proceedings 
of a municipal board. When there is any great question to be 
decided, however, and the important speakers know that they 
shall have foemen worthy of their steel, the whole tone of the 
House is altered. To hear Macaulay pour out his splendid 
periods, and paint his speech with picturesque images; to listen, 
to the vehement Shiel, who begins in a thin, squeaking voice, 
which promises anything but well, but which gradually warms 
and deepens with the brightness of his thought — it is indeed 
worth while sitting for hours, even in the horrid atmosphere 
which Reid brews for the especial benefit of the representatives 
of the nation. The cheers and counter cheers with which either 
party back up their champions, give an em\fem«oXi x» *^^5ifc 
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scenes whioli those who have witnessed them can never foi^t. 
The old system of tsrowing; and making other odd noises^ has en* 
tirely gone out, and the only two reoognized fonns of applause 
and dissent, are the '* Cheer " and the " Oh ! " prolonged almost 
into a howl. These exdamatioDS are parformed wiidi all the pre- 
eision of a well-drilled ehoms. A feature whidi instantly strSces 
the visitor is the imceuth manner in whidi members go to steep 
at fidl ler^h on the gallery benches. Nearly evwy ferm will 
be sometimes engaged by t^se horizontal senators, many of 
ihem snoring away in a mamier anytfabig but complimentary to 
ijbe oratory going on below. 

As might be expected, a great deal of ingenuity is expended 
TIpon the -mystery of counting out. The favourable hour &r 
stn^gem is about eight o'clock, as at that time the greater part 
of the members have left for dinner« A keen observer will seen 
see a fidgetty member oonntmg heads, and another equally 
fidgetty oiqponent rushing out of the house to beat up for 2«- 
emits from Bellamy's or the Clubs. A good speaker, who «m 
speaik against time, holds on until the irruption of white wassEfe* 
coats shows that the house is saved. Sometimes when there «m 
only juE^ forty members peseot, a member wiQ bring in a note 
Spfmt somebody outside, by way of a ruses ^^ unsuspecting 
recipient goes to seek his canwapendent, and aome one then 
moves that the house be counted. We have seen this trick sno- 
oeesfolly performed more than once, but Sm old members are 
pretty wdl up to it. 

Between the leaker's and the strangers' gallery ttere Ib to be 
seen a long glazed apertufe in the wall, some twdve feet 
in length by nine mches in depth. Behind this space tiie 
curious may discover a hazy sort of motion as of many heacis in 
inquisitive confabulation. These heads belong to IJiose fair 
ladies who have been lucky «nong^ to get tickets for 1^ con- 
cealed apartmeift, winch is known as the ladies' gallery. Eor- 
merly, ladies were admitted as well as genideinen to the 
stetngers' and the speaker^s gaUery ; on one occasion, however^ 
during the latter portion of the last century, ^an animated 
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dehatey" eajs Townsend, in liis ^xbory of Parliament^, 
^hsA been foretold^ and strangers attended in great nnm* 
kn. Many kdies not having been enabled to obtain seat% 
tA vas ordered that the House should be cleared of the men 
sftKDgersy which was donC; when the ladies entered in such 
umbers as completely to £11 both the galkries and the seats be* 
kw the bar. At this moment of victory^ a member^ irritated by 
the ex{mlaion of some gentlemen for whom he had procur^ 
phces; insisted that the House should be cleared of all strangers. 
Hie en&roement of the standing order was a matter of eouzse. 
But the officers &und their duty of turning out the fair intruders 
^mej task : a yioknt and determined resistance was ofSsredi^ 
them; and far nearly two hours the House was kept in a state of 
the most extraoidinary ferment and commotion* In the Lords^ 
Ae ladies were atill more danng. In 1675, Lord Shaftesbury i» 
reeordad to haye complained to the House of ^ those droves of 
ladies that attend aU causes ; it was eyen come to pass^ i^at 
oea liired or borrowed of their iriendg^ handsome sisters or 
dsD^ters to deliver their petitions." Even after the order of 
eqmlsiQQEi from the Clommons, the ladies evaded the standing 
orders in the most desperate maimer. Wrazall mentions that ho 
kas seen the Duchess of Gordon, habited like a man, sitting in 
tbe strangers' gaHery; the beautifid Mrs. Sheridan was at> 
tiacted to its precincts, similarly disguised, by the ^charms of her 
husband's oratary. 

The House of Lobds— '184S. 

As we enter the strangers' gallery of the House of Lords> we 
are at once struck with the great calm which reigns throughout 
the apartment. What a change &om the noisy Commons to 
this carpeted, cushioned, wax-candle lighted banquetting-room, 
for such it appears to be. Upon the wool-sack, just in front of the 
throne, sits ^e Lord Chancellor, seemingly half asleep ; and at 
the table, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the chairman of committees^ 
and general liEictotum of the House. Half a dozen noble lords^ 
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who appear to be overcome by the influence of the " land of 
Drowsyhead," make up the whole audience. The style of 
speaking here is very different to that of the Commons' : there 
is no excitement at all about it ; noble lords address each other 
across the table as quietly as in a private conversation. 
Speakers the most vehement in the other House^ directly they 
enter this, appear to be overcome by its influence. A dissipat- 
ing of the electric particles appear^ to be continually going on; 
one only of all the ennobled Commoners appears even to main- 
tain his wonted fire — Lord Brougham — and he perhaps is the 
Leyden jar of the House^ the grand receiver of other members' 
abstracted vitality. He seems endowed with a superhuman 
activity ; not for two minutes can he remain still in one place — 
now 'tis the Lord Chancellor he is pushing from the woolsack 
— now the Great Duke that he rouses from the state of torpidity 
into which he falls in the House. Noble lords seem to look 
upon the ez-Lord Chancellor, as he glides in and about the 
apartment^ with much the same feeling as they would watch 
the electric eel swimming his dismal round in the tub at the 
Polytechnic. If he were touched, he would doubtless snap 
with a blue spark, and give a pretty tolerable shock. 

In strong contrast to Brougham is Lord Campbell, his eternal 
and relentless enemy; in fact, his Old Man of the Sea, whom he 
is ever endeavouring in vain to shake off. If the one gets up 
and makes a statement in his usual brilliant but discursive style, 
the other is sure to follow close upon his heels, and, in his 
coarse Scotch accent, to come down with a cold-blooded 
calmness upon its most unguarded points. To the excitable 
Brougham this continual galling must be almost maddening ; 
he turns now and then upon his enemy, but alas ! Campbell, 
like the English at Waterloo, knows not when he is beaten. 

We have spoken of the Duke of Wellington's apparent tor- 
pidity in the House — ^torpidity is scarcely the word ; he seems to 
be in a deep slumber, his chin resting upon his breast, his arms 
crossed, and his legs crooked together; he looks the very 
picture of an old—very old man. The Great General, however, 
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for all appearances; is wakeful enough ; not a word that his deaf- 
ness will allow him i» hear is missed. This he will prove by 
starting up, and by some plain statement of facts setting right 
some noble lord in mid-erratic flight. It is too evident, how*- 
ever, from his manner, that age is fest doing its work upon him. 
He cannot speak two sentences consecutively without a painfully 
long pause between them, and his voice cDmes up from the 
bottom of his chest with an unearthly hoarseness. How much 
he strives, however, to overcome the weight years have put upon 
him ! How erect he walks ! With what vigour he mounts his 
horse, and canters away from the House ! How perfectly he 
dresses— the blue frock and the white waistcoat, and splendidly 
cut pantaloons, without one taint of dandyism! — ^he is the 
best dresser as well as the best general in Europe. 

The form used in the Lower House, of addressing the speaker, 
is not adhered to here, and the debates have accordingly a much 
greater conversationsil tone. There is little of that earnestness 
visible, which gives such life to the proceedings of the Commons. 
What have the peers, in fact, to be earnest about ? They have 
nothing to fight for — ^nothing to gain — they are generally old 
men, many of them "used up," to use Charles Matthews' 
phrase. We see none of the youthful blood, ambitious and 
daring — a Smythe with his brilliant sparkling speech — a Lord 
John Manners, who, despite of all his faults, is still the Sir Philip 
Sidney of our peaceful age ; or an Ashley, who ennobles afresh 
his noble blood by his sympathy for the poor — >these, and such 
as these, would indeed be out of place beside those ennuied old 
peers who take the House as a mild form of excitement, a 
change for an hour or two from the endless small talk of the 
clubs, and Cerito's legs at the opera. 

Yes, it is a painful change, the few paces we take between 
the Lower and the Upper House. In the one we see all the 
sap and vigour of the great English people from whom this 
assembly directly draws its life. In the other, worn out and 
sleepy wardens of a gan*ison, who buy their safety, tvKi.^ \s^ 
time, by the surrender of their outworks, aWW \iwvci^ ^(Jckfe^Ts^r 
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dence — for are they not Englishmen ? — ^to see that by political 
as well as military usages, punishment is justly reserved for 
those who obstinately persist in the defence of an untenable 
position. 



SECOND-EDITION MEN IN THE METROPOLIS. 

As regularly as the evening comes round, the better class of 
West-end sti*eets are now infested with organized bands of 
newspaper touters, who shout invented news at the top of their 
voices. Each band confines itself to one district, which it works 
thoroughly, four or five generally going together, under the 
command of a captain, who is commonly a better educated man 
than the rest. It matters little to them what the news really is, 
they take the word from their leader, who invariably diills them 
before issuing 6ut, and gets them up in proper names, and in 
geography, no easy matter for the common Saxon tongue, con- 
sidering that it has to spit out " skofis" and " vitches," and to 
pronounce mouthfuls of consonants as hard and as irregu- 
lar as so much spar. The Grosvenor-square district leader is 
called Lord John Russell, or the Premier, by his men. This at 
least is liis " full-dress name," the Gov'nor being a term used 
by his familiars. This individual is the most noted of his class. 
He possesses a vivid imagination, takes Sebastopol at will, and 
slaughters " Rooshians " up and down the sti*eets in such num- 
bers, that we wonder Nicholas has any subjects left at all. Now 
and then he invents some disaster to the British, which makes 
many a listening heart inside those dark, impassable-looking, 
house-ironts, leap for, fear, a fact which we think imperatively 
calls for the interference of the police, for real grief as it is, is 
sown broadcast amongst us, and we need not the addition of 
imaginary horrors. With this one exception, the tricks of these 
fellows to dispose of theu* wares, dishonest though they be, are 
laughable enough. The other evening we happened to be pre- 
sent, unobserved, at the council of war of a quartet of these 
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worthies, overheard the plan of operations, and subsequently 
witnessed the manner in which it was carried out, as thus :^- 

(ScENE. — Inside of a Newspaper Office — Second Edition 
men folding up Evening Papers.) 

1st Newsman. — Well, Gov'nor, what's the game to-night ? " 

Oovemor. — 'Aint nuffink up— so all on 'e holler dreadful 
slaughter of the British in the Crimea. 

2nd Nercsman. — ^That cock 'ont fight agin, Grov'nor; I'vo 
hollered that afore, and the nobs sends out their flunkies to say 
as how they'll give us in charge if we harrers up their feelinks 
them ways. 

^rd Newsman. — Bless'd if Bill lunt right ! Come, Gov'nor, 
tip us somethink new* 

Oovemor. — Cuss the bobbies j they 'ont let anybody get a 
honest penny no how. Well, then, let's have 'sass'nation of 
Prince Menchikoff. 

\st Newsman. — ^Why, we blowd'n up a Tuesday. 

%id Newsman.'-AnA sent 'en off in chains to Siberier We4- 



Srd Newsman. — And sunk 'en in the Twelve ^Postles all round 
the sqiiare, last night as ever was. 

Oovemor. — Shut your traps, mates. Let's have the old 
dodge — Great victory — Capture of Sebastopol — Destruction of 
fleet— 20,000 Rooshans killed. They 'aint got no fnends, so 
we may kill as many on'^em as we like. Now mind and holler 
altogether, with a vengeance. 

Unanimous Newsmen. — ^That's the ticket!— (-ESrtt in different 
directions, and noise in street without). 

1st Newsman.—Sehsstoipol — Slaughter— 20,000 Rooshans — 
Capture of fleet. News just arrived this evening— Slaughter — 
Hooshans. 

Flunkey up area. — Here, you sir, what's all them lies about ? 

2nd Newsman. — What's the odds to you ? you'd better go in, 
Jeames. Don't you hear your master a-ringing for you ? 

[Flunhey disappears ckop'falle%\ 

Old Gentleman in street — ^Anything frea\x txi-m^\.,xK^ xkkq;\- 
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Qrd JVeimwan. — Werj perticler news just arrived, sir. Olobe, 
Sun, OP Standard. Great victory over the Roosh — Beg 
pardon^ sir; but please to make yourchise; as No. 25 is acalliBg 
on me — one shilling : thankee^ sir. 

Old Lady at door. — Here, newspaper man, do 'e tell ns what 
it's all about; my son is a soldger in North Ameriky — is the 
oattle in North Ameriky? 

2tid Newsman, — Sartinly, Ma'm! Grreat victory of the 
Booshans in North Ameriky. Look'e here, Ma'm, and see it on 
the print. One shilling, Ma'am, and worth the money. 

Servant Gfirt through the raih. — Here, master says I'm not 
to have one unless Serbasterpole is atook. 

Ist Newsman, — All right, my little dear! Here you sees the 
lion and the unicorn, as the Queen always puts when there is a 
victory. Now, bless your purty face, lare you satisfied now ? 

Smiling Servant Girl. — Oh, yes ! I knowd you wouldn't tell 
an ontruth. 

^Newsman (bagging shilling),— ISv&nk of the kind. Miss — 
Great victory — twenty thousand Rooshans slaught 

Little Boy at respectful distance, — Great Victory — afresh lies 
just arrived — Olobe or Stand— — 

Exasperated Newsman, — If you don't di'op that, I'll twist 
your cussid little head off. 

[Eapid exit of little boy down the street, with 
Jmgers fantastically playing about his nose. 

Young Lady at window, — Pray, when did the news arrive ? 

\st Newsman. — Just this hinstant, from Sebastopol, Miss. 

Young Lady, — Have you the list of killed and wounded ? 

1^^ Newsm/m, — From the Jinerals down to the drummer boys, 
Miss — ^including, of course, aU the young hosifers— thankee, 
Miss. 

Young Lady m her heart, — May the merciful God spare one 
name from the list ! 

[Sold out Newsmen going home, 

Governor, — Twenty-five bob to-night, not such a bad swag, 
considering all we had to woik wfon was, "The Lively PoUy 
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sailed to-night with grape and canister for the seat of war. 
Nothing of importance has occurred since our last." There's a 
pretty thing to make a Second Edition oat of. You sees, mates, 
what the hinspiration of a superior spirit does — ^them stupid 
Editors 'aint nuffink of fellers. 

Tlna'nminu Netcsmen, — All right, GoVner. 

Second Newsman. — ^'Aint that old Lady a working her old 
goggles, to find out tiat «pe battle in Ameriky ? 

Third Newsman. — ^And 'aint that respeetible old buffer, as 
wanted something frerii, a cussing the Lively Polly ? 

First Newsman, — And the young Lady a blessing every- 
body, as nobody 'aint killed arter all ? 

[Sudden evaporation of the quartet into a gin shop. 



WBNHAM LAKE ICE 

If, in the mid summer, when everything was still with heat, 
and the cattle and the sheep crowded under the great trees for 
shade, and the house-dog lay panting, with his tongue hanging 
&om his mouth, a little child were to oome to us and beg for a 
cup of water, what would it think if we were to tell it this 
tale?— 

A very long way off, in the New World, there is a great cup, 
himdreds of feet deep, made in the mountains. This cup is 
always full of crystal water, which in the winter season gets so 
cold that great ships come and carry it all over the world, so 
that evei^ person, when he is heated as you are, can, if he likes, 
have a draught of its delicions icy contents. 

In all probability the child would think we were telling it 
some tale of Fairyland, and would not dream that we were 
speaking of an everyday working fact. Yet such is the case : 
the crystal cup is the Wenham Lake, held in a hollow of the 
mountains in New Hampshire, Massachusetts. This lake, 
which is of small extent, having only an ase^L oi^^Q wst^'^,S& 
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supplied by springs which issue from its rocky bottom; its 
waters are so pure that analysis cannot detect any foreign 
elements held either in suspension or in combination. 

This condition of purity is not alone, however, the cause of 
the celebnty which the ice formed from it has of late years at- 
tained throughout the world, and especially in England : there 
are many such lakes in America capable of producing equally 
good ice, and which are indeed used as the ice farms y if we may 
so term them, for home consumption : the real reason of the 
celebrity of the ice produced from the Wenham Lake lies in the 
fact of its being near the seaboard, which enables the company 
to which it belongs to ship it easily to all parts of the world. 
This lake is only eighteen miles north-east of Boston, and by 
means of the Eastern Railway, which receives a branch line 
from the lake itself, is within an hour's run of the wharf at that 
city ; so that, for all practical purposes, the ice might be said to 
be formed at the ship's side* These unusual facilities have en- 
abled the company to withstand competition, otherwise the 
market of England would soon have become keenly contested 
by the Yankee ice speculators, for this article is extensively used 
: in America, and large sheets of water are utilized as much as 
mines; and here, when nature is everywhere else at rest, the 
ice farmer watches with anxiety the product of his watery 
acres, ripening through the absence of the sun. 

If it were not for the difficulties of conveyance, Barnum would 
have been long ere this looking upon the Mer de Glace as a 
speculative lot, and making bids for all the mountain peaks of 
Europe above the snow line. Owing to this drawback, however, 
it is found more practicable to bring even this perishing com- 
modity a distance of three thousand miles. 

The ice trade in America has long reached a magnitude of 
which we in the old country have no conception. What we 
consider a luxury, brother Jonathan has long looked upon as a 
common necessary of life. He cannot live without a plentiful 
r supply of ice. It might be urged that this is owing to the great 
heat of the American summers. Perhaps so ; but that which at 
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one season of the year is desirable and delicious^ at another can 
only be indulged in through habit. The Amencans consume 
pretty much the same quantity of ice in the winter as in the 
summer. With every meal it is placed upon the table; and it 
forms a constituent of all their drinks. In England^ a publican 
will tell you that two-thirds of his spirit-drinking customers will 
call for hot brandy-and-water ; in an American liquor-store, the 
constant demand is for a glass of sherry with a knob of ice in it, 
or cocktail, or mint julep, with the like accompaniment of 
liquefying crystal. 

The aggregate consumption of this article throughout the 
States must be something enormous, for in Boston alone upwards 
«f 60,000 tons are coasomed annually — a much larger quantity 
dan is used throughout England. The ice crop of America is 
consequently of great national importance ; and as it is liable to 
perish by change of weather, even more quickly than grain, 
human ingenuity has been brought into play to cut and house it 
with a speed and regularity strongly contrasting with the rude 
manner of smashing it with poles and shovelling in tl;ie irregular 
lumps, such as we see practised upon our home-groWTi ice. 

The scene at Wenham lake after a hard frost is highly inte- 
resting. At first sight, the stranger^ is puzzled to make out the 
meaning of the process he sees going on upon the level surface 
of the dark ice. If it were land, he would not wonder ; but 
what can the horses be ploughing for ? That he will presently see 
is part of the process of reaping the ice harvest. This season 
generally commences when the ice is about a foot thick, pro- 
vided always no snow has fallen and melted on it. Operations 
are begun by ruling a line as it were across the slippery surface 
of a circumscribed space of about three or four acres ; this line is 
made by a small and exceedingly sharp hand-plough, which cuts 
along the solid mass, throwing up as it progresses a glittering 
dust. This line, which is two or three inches in depth, serves 
«s a guide to a machine drawn by horses, called the marker, 
which traversing beside it, cuts two parallel lines, about twenty- 
one inches apart. Similar lines are drawiij \mA3l \Jaa ^V^^ 
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surface is thus marked. The grooves are now deepened to six 
inches by the action of a horse-plough. A similar process is 
carried on at right angles } so that when the whole is finished, 
the entire area is divided into squares of twenty-one inches each 
way. The next step is to detach these blocks from each other, 
and lift them out of the water. To accomplish this, the saw is 
brought into play, and a line of squares having been cut through, 
the remainder are easily detached and floated out by means of 
tiie ice-spade, a wedge-like implement-, which no sooner enters 
the groove, than the block splits off with the utmost ease — ^that 
is, provided the weather is frosty during the operation ; other- 
wise the task is not quite so easy, the ice being much more 
tough when thawing. The floating squares have now to be 
secured and housed; for this purpose, a low platform is placed 
near the edge of the ice, having an inclined plane of iron, which 
dips down into the water. Up this plane ike great blocks are 
jerked by the ice-man, who wields his ice-hook with great dex- 
terity. When a load is secured, it is transferred to a sledge, and 
drawn to the ice-stores which line one side of the lake. The 
process of lifting is performed by a horse, and is exceedingly 
ingenious. Each block is pushed from the sledge on to a plat- 
form of exactly the same height, in the centre of which is a square 
opening, fitted with a hoisting frame; on to this the block is slid, 
the horse immediately pulls, the platform ascends, and when it 
reaches an opening in the ice-house, it is made to tilt up and dis- 
charge its slippery burden into its interior. 

These ice-houses ai*e themselves worthy of attention ; they 
are, in fact, gigantic refrigerators. Generally, they are built of 
pine-wood, with double walls, placed about two feet apart, the 
space being filled up with sawdust, a very perfect non-conducting 
medium. In these houses the loss by thawing is very incon- 
siderable compared to the mass in store — the greatest waste, as 
we shall see presently, occurring on the voyage of such as is 
exported. 

To secure this perishing crop, numbers of men are employed 
in fine frosty weather. As many as a hundred men, and between 
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thirty and fortj horses^ sxe often to be seen busilj engaged upon 
the lake, and the scene is fiill of bustle and life. If, however, a 
M of snow should come on, all further operations are put an 
end tO; and the proprietors look with an anxious eye to the 
weather-glass : if it is high, and no thaw suoceeds, there is not 
much harm done. When the snow*storm ceases, the surface of 
the ice is swept clean, and the process of cutting c^ain proceeds. 
If, on the contrary, the snow should thaw, mon^ioe would be 
ihrmed with the next frost ; and this being quite worthless, must 
be removed before the sound portion can be gathered in. This 
process is performed by a plane drawn by horsee, which, guided 
by a grooved line, smoothly cuts off to the depth of three inches 
all the rotten surface, and exposes the black<-looIdng solid ice 
beneath. If by this skimming process it is rendered too thin to 
store, a night or two's frost will add below the required 
thickness. 

When the ice is wanted either for home consumption or ship- 
ment, it is placed in air-tight trucks, which carry it at once 
along the line to Boston, and even to the ship's side. When 
taken on board, it is carefully packed in sawdust, and excluded 
as much as possible from the external salt air. But, notwith- 
standing every precaution that it is possible to take, waste of 
from a third to a half of its substance often occurs. A ship 
which left Boston, for instance^ on August the I6th last, with 
602 tons of ice, arrived in London with only 326 tons— thus 
there was a loss of 176 tons in die ^ort space of fifty-one days. 
This loss was owing to two causes. Firstly, the great difficulty 
of procuring a good drainage in a ship, in consequence of which 
the sawdust becomes saturated, and is converted into a conduce 
tor of heat ; and, secondly, the extiuordinary solvent powers of 
tiie sea atmosphere, impregnated as it is with salt, which house- 
keepers know, thaws ice instantly. 

Arrived in this country, it is stored in the warehouses belong- 
ing to the company. These are situated in the diy arches sup- 
porting the Waterloo^road, which, towards the bridge, are at 
least forty feet high and seventy feet long. In \9cv»@>^ ^^^^^^s^^s* 
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dungeons^ in silence and in darkness^ old King Frost is cooped a 
close prisoner through the long summer days. 

The visitor who is curious enough to inspect these storehouses 
sees nothing but huge heaps of sawdust ; but the frosty breath 
issuing from his mouth makes him aware of the low temperature 
of the atmosphere. In the season, as much as two thousand 
tons of ice are sometimes stored here without losing much in 
weight. These gigantic ice-houses, five in number, happen to 
run underneath some fish-shops, which; it will be remembered, 
lie on the left-hand side of the road, going over the bridge from 
the Sti'and ; and there is a capital joke told by the ice-men 
thereanent. On one or two occasions they found, much to their 
astonishment, a number of lobster-shells among the ice, a cir- 
cumstance which puzzled them as much as the presence of min- 
nows in the milk-jug, would a London housekeeper. The mystery 
was q)eedily deared up, however, by Ending that some of the 
bricks at the end of one of the vaults had (of course by accident) 
become loosened, and the vast refrigerator was conveniently 
bestowing its preservative powers upon the fresh fish stores of 
the super-imposed warehouses. 

We have spoken hitherto of the Wenham Lake ice exclusively, 
but it is not pretended that all the ice comes from thence that is 
imported by the company. Cargoes are oft^n impoi*ted from 
Norway, of excellent ice, cut and carried on the same principle 
fis in America. Indeed, it would be but reasonable to suppose 
that as the demand increased the ice-producing countries of the 
northern latitudes would be laid imder contribution. Neverthe- 
less it will be a long time before they can come in competition 
with the ice-trade of America, where every appliance for its 
preservation and conveyance has been so long in use. 

Of course it would be utterly impossible to tell the nationality 
of different blocks, as they all consist of pure spring water. Any 
block that is at all tainted in colour, or which holds any impurity 
in solution, however clear it might appear, is always put aside 
at once as rough ice for freezing purposes. Consequently the 
ice sold as Wenham Lake ice by the company may be used 
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with confidence in immediate contact with the articles of food 
required to be cooled. 

Before the Wenham Lake Ice Company introduced the port- 
able refrigerators it was only the rich^ who possessed ice-houses, 
that coiild command a cooling medium in the sweltering summer 
months. Now every man, for eight pounds, can possess a more 
perfect ice-house than any nobleman did a few years ago. In- 
deed the old ice-houses have become entirely obsolete now that 
any gentleman, for ten pounds a year, can keep his refrigerator 
constantly fiill in any part of the country, the company forward- 
ing the ice in square hampers, carefully packed in sawdust. 

The refiigerators are made on pretty nearly the same principle 
as the fire-safe, the object of both being the same — to keep their 
<K)ntents free from the action of the external temperature. To 
ensure this, the walls are filled with charcoal, the best non- 
conductor for the purpose. 

Among the many comforts we modems enjoy, we know of 
none comparable to the comfort — no ! comfort is not the word— - 
the absolute luxury afforded us through this singular applica- 
tion of a scientific principle. Henceforth no decent house- 
holder need tolerate swimming butter or lukewarm drinking 
water in the dog-days. Neither should tough joints, warm 
&om the slaughter-house, be suffered to pass as heretofore, on 
the plea that ^^there is no keeping meat this hot weather." 
We have invented a shield that the arrows of Apollo cannot 
penetrate, and the iced larder will, without doubt, soon become 
as much a universal comfort among as as the bnght fireside. 
To butchOTs and dealers in perishable provisions of all kinds 
this invention will prove invaluable, as its adoption will obviate 
all the inconveniences to which they have hitherto been put in 
warm weather. 

It may be asked, however, why we need go so many thousand 
miles for ice, whilst we have it produced at home ? " Protec- 
tion to British pools ! " Native ice for ever ! The reason is very 
clear. Those who noticed the huge block of ice that was ex* 
posed last sunamer in the window of tTie ^eiAi%.m \fi5&SkA.^'5i 
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Company^ in the Strand^ a worthy throne for King Frost him- 
self; will rememher how long it remained there durmgp the very 
hot weather^ and how imperceptible was its thaww The same 
weight of snoW; which is of course ice in infinitely small particles^ 
would; if scattered on the ground, have melted in a few minuteS; 
at even a temperate degree of heat. This difference between the 
two bodies in resisting the liquefying powar of the atmosphere is 
entirely owing to the varying amount of snr&ce eizposed to its 
influence. The solid cube of ice of; say two hundred pounds 
weight; can only be attacked by the ear acting on its six super* 
ficies; which; compared widi its entire bulk; forms but a small por- 
tion of the whole ; whereaS; the millions of partideaof ic& forming 
the ^ow mass of equal weight; present scarcely anything but 
surface to the surrounding atmosphere. NoW; English ice might 
be considered little better than snow for durability; as it is gene- 
rally taken in a very fragmentary condition from shallow poolS; 
which are not always even pure to the eye. American ice would be 
superfluous if we. could prbeiure blocks from some of our ^ring- 
water lakeS; but these being generally of great depth; require 
harder and more continuous frosts to freeze them to any thick- 
ness; than we are ever vimted with. 

As long; tiieU; as Dame Nature continues the sole manufac- 
turer; we must depend for our blocks of table ice upon countries 
whose latitudes or isothermal lines are colder than our own. The 
time is not; however; far distant when we shall be enabled to 
'dispense with the aid of the winter season; and to imitate at all 
times of the year the process of nature in the formation of iee. 
The question has long been reduced to one of expense; chemistry 
having already shown us a dozen methods of producing degrees 
of cold far beyond anything that nature spontaneously exhibits. 
ThuS; the liquid carbonic acid gaS; whilst in the act of evaporat- 
ing; stands at 165 degrees below zero; and the ice formed by it 
ieso intensely cold that it instantly causes a slough upon the 
hand that holds it. This method of producing ice iS; however^ 
both expensive and dang^x>us> and we only mention it for the 
purpose of showing how powerful are tibe resources of the chemist. 
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The simple action of freezing water, however, can be effected 
with comparatiTe economy, and in small quantities ice is formed 
by the mere evaporation of water from the surfaclB of porous 
vessels. Within this last year patents have been taken out for 
forming it on a large scale, and the great demand into which it 
has grown will no doubt induce our chemists, sooner or later, to 
bring their knowledge practically to bear upon so important and 
profitable a subject. 



THE CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 

A FEW years ago a party of naturalists, proceeding in a boat 
up some imezplored river in South America, came suddenly 
upon a floral specimen which filled them with amazement and 
delight. They beheld, peacefully floating upon the waters, a 
lily of such gigantic proportions that its petals could not be 
embraced by the outstretched arms, and whose boat-like leaves 
were able to support the full weight of a man. Extraordinary 
as this discovery was considered at the time, no one could have 
imagined the train of events to which it was destined to give 
rise; that the sudden surprisal of this Brobdignagian flower in 
its native wilds, where for thousands of years it had blown un- 
seen by man, would be the immediate cause of a new order of 
architecture — ^yet so it is. When the Victoria Regia lily was 
brought to this country, and removed to the princely grounds 
of Chatsworth, it was found necessary to build a conservatory 
purposely for its accommodation ; this conservatory was con- 
structed by Mr. Paxton of glass and iron, the first of its kind 
ever erected ^ and this little house of glass was the first fruit of 
that mother thought which reared the gleaming arch, and 
stretched the vast arcades upon the emerald sod in Hyde-park, 
and which is now filling all the important capitals in Europe 
and America with palaces of crystal, such as we read of only in 
old fairy tales. 
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Strange thought! a gardener, tending lovinglj upon a flower, 
suddenly rears a marvellous palace beneath a wondering nation's 
eyes, and rises up a belted knight beneath his sovereign lady's 
hand. If such a thing happened in the old days of the Persian, 
Hafiz would have sung that the spirit of beauty in the flower 
had thus rewarded the gardener for his watchfulness, and per- 
chance the poet would have spoken but the words of truth and 
soberness; for nature in her flowers gives man his subtlest 
sense of form, and proflers him her most gorgeous and ever 
varying palette. 

The glorious fabric of 1861, which held within its fragile 
walls the art- products of the world, no longer flashes like a wall 
of fire at sunset between the elm-trees of Hyde-park. The 
spot on which it stood is emerald bright with untrodden grass; 
of the dusty millions who once thronged its floors, no trace is 
left behind. The elm-trees that stood in the nave, and on whose 
topmost boughs the civilized world looked down, have come 
forth again, sickly and sapless, from their long captivity, and 
stand out in the plain once more, doubtless on clear nights to 
tell to the listening trees around the many strange things they 
havQ^seen whilst taken into the company of men. The paths 
across the park, which from nan*ow sheep-tracks suddenly swelled 
into huge dusty roadways underneath the broad rivers of people 
that rolled towards the palace, have shrunk into their narrow 
channels as of old, and not a sign is left of the World's Fair of 
1851, and of its marvellous " Palace of Art." The stranger, 
however, standing beneath the Grecian gateway of the park, 
and within rifle-range of its old site, may again behold it, lying 
like " a huge leviathan many a rood " upon a distant hill-side 
in Surrey. 

We need not here enter into the old controversy whether the 
people were to retain their own palace in their own park, or 
whether they should not, because certain persons would thereby 
have the view from their drawing-room windows interrupted — 
that matter is settled, and, all circumstances considered, it is 
well it is; for huA it been otherwise, the people would have lost 
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a portion of their park^ instead of gaining a fresh one^ and half 
the fruits of Paxton's genius would have remained undeveloped. 
The palace has arisen^ phoenix-like, far more beautiful than ever, 
and in exchange for an ordinary hill-side, the gardener of the 
% has revived another Eden for us at its foot. 

The method in which the building was saved from destruc- 
tion is worthy of record, as it affords an instance of the *^ pluck'^ 
of English men of business, and of the confidence entertained 
bj them that the people of England really cared to have the 
palace preserved. As long as it was everybody's business, the 
fabric stood a very good chance of being sold piecemeal before 
the eye of the public. Sir Joseph Paxton's appeal on its behalf 
called forth, it is true, the universal support of the press, and of 
almost every individual who had a taste for the fine arts ; but 
all their sympathy was of little avail — the Commissioners 
insisted upon the fulfilment of the stipulation, to remove it by 
a certain day ; and unless persons could have been found who 
were determined to do as well as talk, the metropolis would 
speedily have seen this splendid building, like '^ the baseless 
febric of a vision," slowly, yet for ever, melt away. At this 
juncture, according to the statement of Mr. Scott Russell, '^ ten 
Enghshmen, believing in each other and in the people of Eng- 
land, and believing that it ought not to pass away, tabled the 
money y and bought the palace." A rather spirited proceeding, 
considering the purse to be made up was no less than 75,000/., 
and that its purchase entailed upon them the launching out into 
a vast undertaking necessitating the expenditure of more than 
ten times the amount. The Crystal Palace Company, registered 
on the 17th of May, 1852, which comprises the names of the 
most influential capitalists, speedily, however, took this vast 
responsibility out of their hands, and a capital of 500,000Z. 
being subscribed, the present site of the building and park was 
fixed upon by Sir Joseph Paxton, and the removal of the mate- 
rials from Hyde-park took place in an incredibly short space of 
time — the ground being given up to the Commissioners hy the 
appointed day clear of all incumbrances. 
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The estate fixed upon by Sir Joseph Paxton was in every way 
fitted for the reception of the people's palace. Those who have 
travelled on the Brighton line must remember how, after flying 
over the tope of miserable houses, and skimming the fearful 
squalor of Bermondsey and its adjacent neighbourhoods, they 
have found themselves all at once skirting the wooded slopes of 
Norwood and Sydenham, and firom the depths of urban 
wretchedness transported to the height of sylvan beauty. In 
the most charming portion of this undulating scenery, Penge 
Park, the Crystal Palace estate is situated. It lies in the 
paridi of Battresea, partly in Surrey, and partly in Kent. The 
original purchase consisted of 389 acres, but 100 acres of this 
has been resold to Mr. Wythes, of Reigate, at an enormously 
increased value } there remain, therefore, 289 acres, 30 of which 
is allocated to the building itself, and 269 to the park and 
gardens. The character of the ground, as we have before said, 
is admirably suited to its purpose; it forms a portion of the 
hill-side lying between the Sydenham and Anerley stations, and 
has a fall of 200 feet from its highest point — the road which 
borders the top of Dulwich Wood, where it has a frontage of 
8,000 feet — to the railway, where it has a frontage of 1,800 
feet. The entire length of the building, including the two 
wings, and the colonnade leading from the railway, is little short 
of three-quarters of a mile. The spot chosen for the new 
building was of course on the very brow of the hill, from which 
point London and Westminster, and the winding river, are 
clearly visible from the back gallery, whilst the front galleries 
command all the gardened richness of Kent and the sea beyond. 

Here, then, in the very lap of English rural scenery, the first 
column of the new palace was raised in 1852, the inscription on 
which will tell its tale to future ages, when the tooth of time 
shall have brought this noble fabric to the ground. 

The address of the chairman on this occasion showed the 

noble spirit in which the undertaking was commenced. ^' And 

truly," said he, '^ when we consider the work which has this 

daj been ibrmally commenced, it is no light enterprise which 
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lies before us. Former ages have raised palaces enough, and 
many of them of surpassing magnificence. We have all read 
of the hanging gardens of Babylon, the colossal palace temples 
of Egypt, and the goi^eous structures of Nineveh and Perse* 
polis. Many of us have seen the scattered fragments of Nero's 
golden palace on the Palatine Hill and the vast ruins which 
still epe^k so magnificently of the grandeur of imperial Rome. 
But what were all these palaces, and how were they oon'« 
stmcted ? They were raised by the spoils of captive nations, 
and the forced labour of myriads of slaves, to gratify the caprice 
or vanity of some solitary despot. To our age has been re- 
aerved the prlTilege of raising a palace to the people. Yes, the 
stractnre of which the first column has just raised its head into 
the air is emphatically and distinctly the possession of the 
people, as it is the production of their own unaided and inde- 
pendent enterprise. On us to whom circumstances have en* 
trusted the direction of this great popular undertaking devolves 
the duty of seeing that it is carried out in a manner worthy of 
the public spirit of the age in which we live, and of the magni- 
tude of our high mission. I assure you, we feel deeply the 
responsibility of our position ; and although, for the reason to 
which I have already adverted, we have judged it premature 
a&d unseemly, to make any formal religious ceremonial on the 
present occasion, we feel not the less profoundly that in carry- 
ing; out the undertaking, as we hope to do^ to a successful issue, 
we are acting as the instruments of that beneficent and over- 
riding Providence which is guiding our great British race along 
the path of peaceful progress." 

The promise of the directors, that the undertaking should be 
carried on in a manner '^ worthy of the public spirit of the age," 
has been more than realized. The English people of late years 
have been familiar enough with royal palaces and royal gardens, 
both at home and abroad. Versailles, Hampton Court, and 
Windsor, have shown them the utmost efforts of absolute 
I monarchs, augmented and beautified by many succeeding 
I generations ; but nothing* of the kind in iMa covLtiXarj ot tJavQ»^\ 
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can compai*e with the palace whieh, in two years £pom its ebm* 
menceme&ti was ready foi* the occnpatton of the people. 
Beautiful and novel as the old Crystal Palace undoubtedly 
was^ it had its faults, whioh the eye of taste, instantly detected. 
It was too long for its elevation, the transept was not in the 
centre, and the nave lacked the arched roaf suggested by Sir 
Charles Barry« In the new building all these errors are recti'^ 
fied. Indeed the very character of the site necessitated an ^el* 
tirely new arrangement of the materials. The n^id fall of the 
land towards the railway has forced the formation of a ground 
floor of solid masonry, consequently an additional elevatnm* is 
given to the side of the old buil(ting, which has now become 
the front. The magnificence of this £Ei;^de with its three^ 
transepts, placed as it is upon the sky-line of a steep hilif«ich, 
far surpasses the flat, tame structure of three steps^ which could 
not be well seen from any point of view in Hyde Park. Again, 
in addition to this new arrangement of the old design, ti» 
building has gained two wings, which stretch out at right luigles 
from either end pf the palace, and beyond are lofty towers of 
crystal. On the tops of these towers are now being placed 
vast reservoirs of water, which will supply sufficient pressure to 
drive the highest fountains in the palace and garden. 

Returning, however, to the palace proper, a glance cenmoes 
the spectator that ev^i the huge stnzcture of 1851 has grown 
mightily in all its proportions. The nave is now arched, and 
there are three transepts. The addition of tratts^)ts to the ends of 
the building has the eflect of bringing the whole fabrio toget^ier, 
and of enabling the mind to measure it with a glance. A very 
great improvement has also been made by recessing l^e ends of 
the transepts looking over the garden, to a depth of twenty-four 
feet in the great central one, and of seventeen feet in the two 
others ; this expedient aflbrds masses of shadow to the other- 
wise plain Willi of glass, and avoids the ugly appearance of the M 
flat termination of the transept, which looked marvellously like 
the end of a trunk. A very great addition, also, is the imposition 
of low, square tower at the junctions of nave and transepts. 
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The interior gives & still better idea of the enlargement whioh . 
the palace has undergone, eren than the exteriof. .fhev 
nave; bj reason of its circular roof, is 41 feet higher tham the 
old one, and is upwards of 120 feet wide. The monotonous 
effect produced by the long perapectiye of pillars^ which in the old 
building fell too closely upon one another towards its end, has 
been avoided by advancing, every 72 feet^ pairs of odunuas (34 
fi»et apart) eight feet into the nave. By this means the length 
of the nave is better measured by the eye, and when the pillars 
heconie clothed with creeping plants, as they rapidly are, th^ 
charming gpradations of light and ^ade produced by the sidsi* 
%htS; as they cheoquer the long arcade of living greeny will 
1^76 a beautiful effect. The transepts are also enlarged, the 
oestre one being 120 feet wide by 194 £Bet high, and 208£M4i 
bom the garden ^<mt to the top of the louvre, and the end one 
150 feet high by 72 feet wide. The effect of the :new nave 
Tiewed from &ad to end is astounding, and painted as it is by 
Owen Jones, with a yet bolder brush than before, the combina- 
tion of primary colours gives it the effect of a vast tunnel of rain^ 
bows fading off into the pearly glowing hue of an opal cave-*^ 
this colour will show through the green tracery of leavep ,ai»d 
trailing stems, and the effect will be gorgeous beyond conception, 
lathe old palace temporary partitions of wood and cloth marked 
off the different courtp, and the visitor could have poked his 
stick from the MedisBval chamber into the Canada department; 
but in the new building all is durable and permaneis^t. A 
doEen structures of solid brick have taken the place of the 
calico canopies of 1851 : and the curious spectator, as Ii^e 
traierses the galleries, looks down by turns upon the roof mA 
court-yard of a Pompeian house, the massive capitals and m^ 
tablatures of Egyptian ])alaces, the solemn glpona <qf an 
Assyrian hall, the light beauties of a Greek oop'idor, an(l the 
gorgeous walls of some court of the Alhambra. 

Bnt let us rather descend and see what Owen Jones and 
Digby Wyatt have designed for the architectural instruction of 
the multitude, and whilst we pass the m^sav?^ \v»Sk& «s^^ 
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lengthened restibules, let us note how, since the earliest re- 
corded time, the genius of different nations has stamped its 
image on enduring stone. As we enter the building from the 
Dulwich road, by the grand entrance of the central transept, on 
the left hand lie the Nineveh courts.* It will be scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that these apartments are placed first in the 
splendid suite we shall have to traverse, because they come first 
in chronological order. In these apartments, the visitor is shown 
not merely the detached casts of the sculptured slabs which tell 
be stories of monarchs who lived whilst the Bible was being 
^nrritten, not only the fac-similes of the very winged bulls 
.and lions, which perchance the robe of Sennacherib has often 
. swept as he went forth to battle, or which must have stood as 
grim sentinels of the portals through which Sardanapalus 
'^carried his incendiary torch; but the very audience-chamber 
■(lOO feet long by 48 broad) of the Assyrian monarchs is pre- 
sented to us just as it stood in all it« magnificence 3,500 years 
ago. Mr. Ferguson performed the task of constructing this 
chamber and its courts, and of presenting to the stream of visi- 
tors, which will flow perhaps for centuries through them, a per- 
fect likeness of the dwellings of those dread monarchs we read 
of in the Book of Kings. Mere fancy was not allowed to 
enter into these revivals ; when Mr. Layard first broke through 
the sand-mounds which were piled over a long-lost civilization, 
enough remained of the brickwork, the dimensions and colouring 
of these very chambers, to enable the artist to revive them in the 
exact image of their original appearance. Around the wails, 
the pictured history of Assyria, now exhibited in disjointed 
slabs, in the British Museum and in the Louvre, are here dis- 
played coloured in their original order, the vast winged bulls and 
lions flank the portals as of old, and the exact casts of the very 
throne on which Sardanapalus, and perhaps a ^long line of 

* This, the original arrangement, has since been altered— the Assyrian 

chambers now occupying the extreme northern end of the nave — an 

wrangement which we regret, as it breaks the regular chronological 

a^m^gement at first designed, and which we prefer to ke^p in this paper* 
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ancestorsy were once seated^ we hope to see placed here ere loi^g ; 
80 that the curious spectators might he enabled to inspect it as 
narrowly as the coronation-chair of Queen Victoria in West- 
minster Abbey, 

From the Assyrian chambers we are transported at once to 
Egypt, and the perspective of mighty columns, crowned with 
palm-tree capitals, takes us onward in the stream of history to 
the time of Cheops. Mr. Bonomi, whose long residence in 
Egypt, and whose knowledge of her architecture, at once 
pointed him out as the fit artist to preside over these restora- 
tions, has reconstructed, on a reduced scale, the temple of 
Abousaimbul, with its gigantic guardian deities cut out in the 
solid rock. Models of two of these statues, in sitting postures, 
the size of the originals, nearly seventy feet in height, are 
placed at one end of the north transept. Here also the 
architectural student will find representations of the different 
orders of columns, twenty feet in height, to be found in 
the yet standing temples of Upper Egypt. Copies of the 
hieroglyphics and statues to be seen in the British Museum 
and the Louvre, and subjects taken from tombs^ temples, 
and other buildings, engraved upon the walls, will also 
engage his attention. Not merely bold, glaring plaster casts 
here meet the eye, but the gorgeous colouring of the old 
Egyptian artists, which still remains in the unexposed chambers 
as vivid as when first laid on. It is strange how entirely igno- 
rant the public has hitherto been, with respect to the architec- 
tural embellishments of the ancients. The prevalent idea seems 
to be, that the dull gray of foggy England is the classical colour 
for all massive buildings. But every day shows us how erro- 
neous this opinion is. Owen Jones never used the positive colours 
ao boldly as the artists who adorned the ancient temples of Egypt* 
The frieze of the Parthenon was coloured, and some of the finest 
I»eces of Greek statuary bear evident marks of the bnish. 

From the massive simplicity of the Egyptian architecture, 
and the strange, though pure, formula of het «t»XxjL'M^ , Ocl^ Nfmr 
tor jiBBses into the Greek court, beautatviV N?\X\i SscKaTaKC^^^ 
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statuesL And here we must repeat what we have before said o( 
tiieae conrti; the spectator sees not merely a reproduction of 
the i^arbks of the British Museum^ but a collection of casts 
from the most precious works of art of the civilized world. 
When Messrs. Owen Jones and Digbj Wyatt set out upon a 
roYing art expedition through Europe^ in search of whatever it 
contained of rarity and beauty, they were backed by two power- 
ful Ist^ers of oredit, one from the then Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Malmesbury, to the different European courts, the other from 
the ehainkian of the Crystal Palace Company, authorizing the 
expitoditilre of 40,000Z. up<m the objects of their mission ; with 
two >su0b potent persuaders, it need not be wondered at that 
1^6 pdace doors of eYery sotvereign, and the galleries of most 
museums^ were thrown open to these gentlemen and the small 
army 6f meddlers in their pay. By these means, and by a 
ftidielous system of exchange with our own British Museum^ 
Ihey iwere enabled to return loaded with the richest spoils of 
{Buropeftfi art, both ancient and modem; and it cannot be 
demed that the artizan who pays his shilling and paces these 
splendid galleries, sees more of the fine arts of Europe than any 
ifiobl^an who of old went the " grand tour " at the cost of thou- 
sands ][ and not only does he see more of what is good, but he 
liees iLothing that is bad^ for the good grain has been sepa- 
rated from out the heaps of chaff that cumber even the best of 
continental galleries. Of these rarities, we shall point out as 
we proceed some of the principal, and a mere mention of their 
^naq^ Will prove to those acquainted with continental galleries 
the pains and taste with which they have been selected, and to 
^he uninitiated, a guide to whatever is most curious or beautiful. 

As the visitor enters the Greek Court, he sees before him the 
iihree most famous female statues of the antique, the Venus 
Victrix, the Venus Victrix of Capua, and the Bione. 

In the gallery adjoining are casts of the Elgin marbles 

restored, with a blue background, an addition which adds vigour 

to the sculpture, which is experimentally coloured by Owen 

^ones» The monumental pieces itom ^<fe "^^\\vwv<ciu^ the most 
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weoilefffixl stalnies ia lQt6 world, are also placed here, and ati 
entire end of the Acropolis at Athene. Of coarse, all the 
well-known statues take their places in these courts, which are 
deoocated and painted in the purest Greek taste. 

Passing to the RomaB Court, ih» student will immediately 
see how the Oredc teaching was modified by national habits 
and tastes. Among the works to be found here, are the Apollo 
^vedere, the Diana, and all the best Roman statues, together 
sutk the Medici, Borghesi, aad Vatican vases, many colossal 
hist8> including the Jupiter Seraphus, and the finest known 
ttrcophagi. Among the faassi relievi is that from the arch of 
Titus, representing the celebrated Jewish Captivity, with the 
Jewish, vessels of the Temple. Here is found a complete mod^l 
of the Roman Forum, fifteen feet long : a restoration of the 
GcJiseum, twelve feet long ; and a model of the Temple of Ne]>- 
tone at Pseatam. l^e courts of the Alhambra, ia the Moresque 
s^le, foUoEW the Roman department. Here Owen Jones culmi- 
Bates.' It would be impossible to eonceive a more gorgeous 
'upartmeBt than we shall have in the Hall of Justice when 
iiush«d, with its roof, a hanging honeycomb of gold and richly- 
tlsoded colour. The construction of its g(n*geous vaulting in 
the onginal is a wonder in itself, the whole being composed of 
§,00O self-supporting pieces. Next to the Hall of Justice is the 
€ourt of Lions, open of course at the top, and surrounded by a 
cdonnade of Moresque architecture. The floors of marble, the 
piilai^s of gold, and the entablatures of jasper and mosaic, green 
predominating — the efiect of this splendid court is that of cool- 
sess to the eye, whilst the alabaster fouijtains which, in the 
mmmet, will send silver streams into the air, will produce a 
frateful atmosphere to the flushed sight-seer, who will repair 
lather to eat his ice beneath luxuriant orange-trees, biiUiant 
with their golden fruit. 

Crossing from the extreme north-western comer of the build- 
mg to the nortfa-eastem, we enter the Byzantine and Anglo- 
Norman court, whidi is filled Mrith fragments of various friezes^ 
bassi^reliev!^ columns, doorways, &c.*, t\vft \^\X.^t V<iJ«L^x^ \s\ts,"^^ 
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from EDglish origrinals ; the former mostly modelled from works 
in France and Lombardy, that afford the best idea of this 
peculiar style of art. Stiff and pedantic as it was, and utterly 
wanting^ in all that giace which marked the revival of art in 
Italy, consequent upon the recovery of the ancient Greek sculp- 
ture, it is yet interesting*, and possessed of a certain truthfulness, 
which will attract the attention of the artistic mind. The 
colonnade of St. John Lateran is, however, beautiful in itself, and 
an admirable example of the Mosaic work of an early period. 
Here the pre-Raffaelite will find a constant field for his indivi- 
dualizing tone of mind. Nothing is idealized : the figfures, the 
drapery, the very ornaments of the sculptors and the painters of 
this period of art, seem to be taken from nature, without selec- 
tion — they are, in fact, portraits of the most minute kind. 
Nevertheless, throughout everything they did, a certain dis- 
agreeable formula always obtained, which cannot be overlooked. 
Close to this court is the space devoted to mediaeval architec- 
ture. Here we have specimens of the most curious Gothic 
remains, gathered from the principal cathedrals of the Continent 
and of England. Viewed under a subdued light, the student 
here sees the most beautiful and characteristic forms of early 
church architecture. Witness the lovely doorway of Tintem 
Abbey and the cloister of the abbey of Guisborough, Yorkshire. 
These courts are so arranged as to show the progress of the dif- 
ferent cognate styles of art, so that we are able to trace from the 
Byzantine, the Anglo-Norman, and the early Grothic; and from 
the early Gothic we can still carry on the thread to the perpen- 
dicular style, and watch how that gradually changed into the 
Cinque-cento period. Of all these courts, however, the next 
that we enter, the Cinque-cento Court, affords specimens of pre- 
cious art most novel to the mass of Englishmen. The very 
doors of this space are fitted with copies from Genoa of the most 
elaborate works of the different artists of this period, and when 
we begin to enumerate the riches in the interior, we almost fear 
for our space. The principal of these are a most elaborate win- 
dow from the Certosa of Pavm, a\id the door-jamb of the 
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entrance doorway of the Gertosa, a work nearly twenty feet 
liigby consisting of elaborate pilasters^ including alti-relievi by 
Bambaya^ tbe most minute and astonishing relievi in existence. 
Then there are three arches from the cloister Maggiore of the 
same building, reproduced in terra cotta, similar to the original, 
and making up a twenty-four feet bay of the court; the entire 
end of the monument of Jan Galeazzo Yisoonti, in the Certosa, 
which is an astonishing sample of carved work in marble, 
Tarious specimens of the finest Venetian architecture, and the 
entire frieze of the Hospital of Pistojia, representing the acts of 
Mercy. Still finer than all other, we have from Florence the 
gates of the Baptistry, that great work of Ghiberti, said by 
Michael Angelo '^ to be worthy to be the gates of Paradise." 
The Nymph of Fontainebleau executed by Cellini for Francis the 
First, is seen over the doorway leading into the back gallery. 

The next court is called the Elizabethan Court, and con* 
tains specimens of details taken chiefly from Holland House, 
Kensington ; and last of all we come to the Italian Court, which 
is full of the finest works of the revived classical period, by 
Michael Angelo and others ; the figures fi*om the Medici Chapel, 
the Pieta from St. Peter's, and the Christ from the Church of 
the Minerva. After the 17th century, no country seems to 
have produced a national architecture; revivals instead of in* 
vention appear to have obtained everywhere since that time. 
The long series of rich forms which, from an early period, 
changed with almost every century, here suddenly stop— a 
significant fact in the history of architecture, significantly set 
before the people by this method of arrangement. The court 
of modem sculpture follows, and fills up the dreary void. The 
aeries commences with Canova's works, of which there are 
eleven, including the two colossal Lions from the tomb of Pope 
Bezzonico, at St. Peter's ; the finest efforts of Thorwaldsen, in* 
eluding the colossal Christ from Copenhagen ; and the best 
works of Gibson, Wyatt, Tenerani. (Canova's most favourite 
pupil), Benzoni, Rinaldi, Macdowell, and of a number of foreign 
artists resident in Borne. 
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' A worthy and fitdng tdrmination to this grand ai*cMt€etaral 
march and procession of art, is the portrait gaUer j — or, as the 
.Germans would c»II it, the Yalhallft^-which contains the groat 
men of ererjage and country. Towards this collection upwards 
4ii three hundred busts, and several colossal and life^iised sta^ 
tues have already been obtained, including busts of celebrated 
Americans by Hiram Power. There is something noble m this 
idea of collecting together the effigies of the great intellectual 
captains of the world. Bar ana may have her Valhalla, and 
France her Pantheon, but England, instead of retaining her old 
isolation, has grown so fast that she can afibrd to be cosmo- 
politan, and to place beside her own undoubted men of genius 
those of every foreign land. The visitor, wearied to satiety by 
the magnificent scene the Exhibition has offered him, afiter 
having gazed upon the masterpieces of art and the grand 
resnlts of science, might well feel for a moment revived at find- 
»mg himsrif among this goodly company ; and as he passes m 
review those ponderous brows, and those eyes which seem bei&t 
on goals far beyond the ken of ordinary men, he will not be able 
to avoid paying due honour to this high company, which, in all 
comers of the world, from the remotest time up to the living 
present, has been the main instruments in lifting m!an from the ^ 
-condition of a savage, ^d in contributing to the erection of this 
g^geous palace and its precious furniture. . 

As we leave the northern portion of the nave, and enter its 
<^Bouthem half, we pass from the region of pure art, and come 
inpcm the economical and ta^ading portion of the building— the 
grand bazaar, or world^s fair, in which England enters the lists, 
as in the old Exhibition, against the whole world. ^ 

We must not, however, omit to mention the Pompeian Hoiise 
erected to the leffc hand of the south-east transept entrance. 
This structure is modelled exactly after a house found in 
Pompeii. As the visitor enters the compluvium, or open court, 
he is immediately struck with the beauty of the building. The 
beautiful cornices, supported by the outspread wings of angels, 
and the exquisite painting \i\iOTi tike ^aU« of the main court 
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Haelf, and of tlie chambers or cubicnla opening from it, sbows 
us how refined must have been the taste of the people of this 
buried city. Italian artists have corered almost every inch of 
tibe walls with designs traced from the original^ and here we 
have the most complete facsiniile of the house of a wealthy 
*PoTnpeian. The pillars of the peristyle are painted half-way up, 
nnxh a bright vermilion, which looks very brilliant, whilst the 
elegantly designed cornice is of the most delicate blue and white. 
Passing between the pillars of tlie peristyle, we see the Tricli- 
nium, a beautiful chamber, which served as the ancient Roman 
tiining-room. The walfe are covered like those of the other 
|mrts of the building, with fiincifiil designs and figures painted 
ID distemper. On the occasion of her Majesty's first visit to the 
palace, tins apartment was used as a refreshment-room for the 
lux;ommodation of herself and suite, and excited the admiration 
of the whole party. 

The (Mnamentation of the interior of this building gives an 
excellent idea of the peculiar combination of colours the Romans 
used in their decoration. Thus, the ground colour of some por- 
tion of the walls is black, others again are chrome yellow, and 
throughout tints are used which are peculiarly Roman. 
* The entire space on each side of the nave is filled with courts 
appropriatted to different kinds of manufactured goods. Thus 
there is a Sheffield, and a Birmingham Court, a Statuary 
^Gourt, a Silk-mercer^s Court, and a Pine Arts Court, in which 
oQr French allies exhibit a splendid collection of bronzes. And 
lere we have not merely a vast bazaar, struck, as it were, vrith 
commercial death, as in Hyde-park, where the sale of goods was 
prohibited ; but an active mart, in which all the world and hfs 
irife are seen from the galleries simultaneously ** shopping." 

The galleries are also dedicated to the counters of manu&c- 
tnrers. Here, porcelain, china, glass, musical and mathematical 
mstruments, stained glass, works in the precious metals, clothing 
and ironmongery are exhibited. In fact the galleries along their 
entire length contain what the old galleries in Hyde-pai-k did^ 
and in addition, much that was contained In t\i^ noT\\i'ercL^w>a^ 
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of the ground floor, all of which is now occupied with works of 
art. 

These galleries are not nearly of the size of the old ones ; in 
fact, they present the appearance of mere balconies, hanging 
into the recessed and irregular lines of pillars which form the 
sides of the nave ; and the chief part of the counter room is next 
to the glass walls of the building, as the middle portion consists 
of a series of square apertures to give light to the courts of*art 
and manufacture below, which are much more numerous than in 
the old building. 

And now let us come into the nave, and see the wonders that 
1855 unfolds to us. Beautiful as the old building appeared, 
fading off into misty blue, from its extreme length — something 
yet was wanting to give variety and richness to the monotonous 
repetition of rectangular lines, and the endless blending of the 
tricolour decorations ; and this something Sir Joseph Paxton is 
gradually giving by clothing column and girder, arched roof 
and iongrstretching gallery, with emerald tinted leaves. Trail- 
ing and creeping plants of every clime are already beginning to 
twine their fingers into every recess of the iron- work, and before 
next summer, will, we doubt not, mount still higher by every 
pillar and '^ coigne of vantage," until they have gained the sky- 
like arch of glass. Others will drop their long pendant tracery, 
or hang their beautiful festoons from point to point ; each plant 
at its appointed season sending forth its countless blossoms, and 
swinging its censers of fresh perfume. We shall walk, not ap- 
parently in a vast corridor of iron, but in the great green bower 
of some enchanted wood. Already the suspended vases of wire- 
work form quite an aerial garden, which looks charming as seen 
in long perspective from either end of the nave, whilst on the 
floor orange and pomegranate trees almost form a wood. On the 
ground, a beautiful garden extends on each side of the nave, and 
between the various courts dedicated to manufactures, whilst 
flower beds, green banks, and ornamental devices, are grouped 
around the long-drawn lines of columns, and perpetual blossoms 
variegate and enrich the margins of this stupendous covered walk. 
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Bot it must not be supposed that we see here merely a Chats- 
worth conservatory many hundred times enlarged^ and calcu- 
lated to give delight only to the senses; the aim of Sir Joseph 
Paxton is far higher than this. He has divided the nave into 
two regions — that lying to the north of the central transept re- 
presents a tropical climate^ and heated to an appropriate tempe* 
rature ; whilst the division to the south represents a temperate 
clime, and is moderately heated. Each portion has its appro-* 
priate vegetation. In the one, the lofty palm, reaching to the 
translucent roof, the feathery sugar cane, the bread tree, drop- 
ping its dark pillar of shade, and the date take us at once to the 
regions of India and Africa — the other is filled with foliage 
more familiar to us, and with ever-blooming flowers. As these 
two regions aproximate, however, the vegetation of each is made 
to assimilate — ^thus, the evergreen arborescent trees of Australia 
and ]New Zealand form the extreme end of the tropical or 
northern portion of the nave, while the class of European vege- 
tation which borders upon the tropical regions marks the com- 
mencement of the temperate division of the nave. But the in- 
genuity of the plan does not end here. These broad divisions of 
the flora of the globe will be again sub-divided, so as to indicate 
the particular vegetation of diiferent countries, and grouped to- 
gether in each division will be specimens of the race of men, 
animals, birds, fishes, and insects, which properly belong to them« 
And these are not to be, like museum specimens, placed ^' all 
of a row," but in the very attitudes they assume whilst in a 
state of nature. Thus, in the Indian group we have the Hindoo 
weaving beneath the shadow of a banyan-tree, whilst the furtive 
tiger may be seen slinking through the underwood. In the 
desert region, the Arab is seen with his patient camel picking 
his way across the burning sun to the water-brook. The 
^ Australian savage fights, or performs his war dance, whilst the 
^ kangaroo looks fearfully on. In this manner natural history is 
j presented to the multitude in a series of pictures, which can 
never fade from their minds, and thus is carried out to its fuU 
extent Lancaster's system of instruction, ftoioft -^ws^^ "coa:! 
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spaile at this attempt to taach men by « metbod iatroduced for 
ths use of the youthful intellect. But experience teaches u« 
t|iat the intellect of the ignorant man is but tha intellect of a 
child, and that he is most impressed by images which appe^ 
directly to his senses. And how much may even the cultivate»d 
mind learn from a walk through this splendid educational gal- 
lery? Here he sees what has never be^i seen before, the- 
science of ethnology illustrated. Specimens of men from every 
race and clime^ habited in the very dresses they wear, armed 
with the very weapons of defence they use, and attended by the 
y^ry implements of husbandry they employ. How Prichard 
would have gloried in such a popular exposition of his favourite 
study ! If it is asked, Who warrants the truth of these repr^ 
sentations ? the name of Dr. Latham will prove an answer ths^ 
tjii^learned will accept If it is objected that the specimens o( 
ajumals, birds, and reptiles, only represent natural history, read 
by the glasses of some ignorant stuffer or maker of preparatioo^y 
the diiector may with pride a{^eal to the names of Edward 
Forbes, Waterhouse, and Gpuld-^names that naturalists hold 
in respect; and those who are not naturalists, may remem^ 
ber the remarkable specimens of stuffed birds and animals an 
the transept of the old building — may reBoembe^ the hawk 
whose Tery wings seemed to flutter, and whose foot seemed 
moxe rigidly to extend itself as his bloody bill tore up the fibres 
of his carrion— may remember the still life fight between the Q 
heron and the falcon, where the deadly strife seemed to be going 
Q,a beneath the eye^ of the spectators ; in such a spirit, and by 
such artists these specimens are prepared^ But how are the fish, i 
the reptiles^ the crustacaea^ and the zoophytes to be shovm? f^ 
asks a third cayiller. Those who have gazed with mingle4 i 
wonder and delight at the glass vivarium, in the Begent's-pari H 
Zoological- gai'dens — who have seen the strange fish lying stiD i _ 
beneath his native stone, and watched, not without a shudder, ^ 
the sea- worm drive his spiral way in search of food, and the _ 
hundred arms of the zoophyte playing around to seize its prey-^ ^ 
tioss who by this singular contrivance have had brought t^ ^ 
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theit leisurely view the very bottom of the insatiable deep, and 
l)av€^ seea here realized iu miniature the eights of Scbiller^s 
diver^ will understand how art can collect together the eombi- 
nations of nature in her most hiden recesses. These additions 
have jet to be inade^ but we have no doubt they will form a 
most w^estiins feature of the building. 

Both ends of the nave and the sides of the two small transepts^ 
are giren up entirely to rare plants and flower-beds. But art 
vies with oftture in this portion of the building also^ and rears 
her noblest and most charming productions beneath the plume<> 
Hke leaves of the towering palm, and the swe&pmg has of the 
afbotescent fisrns. At each end of the nave, noble fountains are 
erected^ with basins of such extent, that for the cmiv^iience «rf 
t]u» public they will be bridged in the centre. Hese the Victom 
Begia lily, in the perpetual movement of the water caused by 
the &lling jets from the fountain, will next summer And one of 
the chief conditions of its existence, and will open its huge 
iJabaster cups, whilst its great leaves will float motionless aroimd, 
the lazy golden fish coasting them like contpents. In the 
middle of the centre transept it is designed to have a erystal 
fountain of far larger dimensions, and of more beautiful and «p- 
prepriate form than the old one, which will send it? woven 
threads of living silver to the roof. In this spot are collected 
2II the first works of art which require space to show them.^ 
Here Prjaxiteles and Phidias vie with each other in the noble 
groups of Castor and Pollux. Here also we find the finest^ 
equestrian statue in the world, the famous one of Goleoni from 
Venice. At the four comers he sees colossal statues, and among 
them the two romantic figures of Rubens and Buquesne. The 
spectator looking from this spot, either to the north or to the 
soutii, will see countless lustrous statues of marble and alabaster 
standing out clear and crisp against the bright green of the 
foliage. The imagination cannot paint the magnificent appear* 
ance this vast nave puts on, clothed by nature with her most 
ddicate tracery, and studded with her choicest flowers, while art 
i plants in its midst the utmost efforts of the \i\im\ai txliiA\ ^^^^^^ 
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oil; the ligbt balconies^ hanging halfway among the verdure, 
holds the moving crowds of beauty clothed in silks and satint 
glowing with irridescent light. 

When the eye is tired of this exciting scene^ the spectator has 
only to ascend the gallery, and gain the open balcony of the 
great transept, and whilst the breeze is blowing the hiair irom 
his brow, to contemplate such a scene as only England can 
afford. Looking out from this deep recess, with the gleaming 
arch of glass rising over his head, higher than the vaulted roof 
that forms the nave of St. Paul's, he can see before him, not a 
garden, but a whole hill- side fashioned into a perfect Eden of 
beauty. Immediately beneath him lies the ^^ pleasaunce,'* or 
Italian garden, held in the embracing fold of the two wings of 
glass which have been added to the original design of the palace. 
Here are thirty acres of ground devoted to intricately woven 
flowerbeds, and, interspersed among them, sumptuous fountains. 
Throughout the entire length of this garden, for a thii*d of a 
mile, runs a double terrace. The upper of the two is fifty feet 
in width, its balustrade adorned with statues personifying dif- 
ferent nations. This noble terrace, built of solid freestone, upon 
Italian arches, would hold an army upon its level pavement 
At every couple of hundred yards deep embayments occur, 
filled by cedars and other forest trees, which rise in groups from 
the lower ground. Broad flights of granite steps lead down, at 
intervals, to the Italian garden. This is faced by the second 
terrace, which is balustraded like the upper one, and surmounted 
by marble copies of antique statues. After the eye has glanced 
over this foreground, enriched with every accessory of art and 
cultivated nature, it rests upon noble sweeps of the most verdant 
t*irf, dotted with groups of forest trees, and upon broad walks 
and fountains, which latter will drill the air for 200 feet. Here 
Sir Joseph Paxton has brought to perfection English landscape 
i^rdening, and turned a wooded hill-side into a perfect paradise. 
Far beyond all, extending for full forty miles on every hand, 
lies the rich and natural garden of Kent and Surrey. As far 
as the eye can see, runs tVi^ &iid^-N{c^<^^\^XLdsca\)e, peaceful 
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and qtoet, yet alive with labour^ dotted with cottages and villas, 
and the tapering spires of churches. If the spectator wishes to 
extend his view, he has onlj, with labouring breath, to ascend 
either of the eph^al staircases which run to the top gallery of the 
palace ; and, shooM the day be clear, he will be repaid by a 
sight of the blue sea of the Ghanndi on the south, whilst all 
London, slurred with smoke, will lie below him on the northern 
plain, towards which the back of the palace looks. 

The visitor can descend into the gard^ by either of the 
three portals which are situated en the basement, immediately 
beneath the transepts. Long flights of granite steps, flanked 
(m either side by sphinxes, twenty-four feet in length, lead 
down to the upper terrace. The middle flight, which forms the 
diief garden entrance, is full a bundled feet in breadth. A 
Qoble terrace walk leads from this flight, down the hill-side, to 
the bottom of the grounds, and about midway its line is broken 
hj the grand fountain, the basin of which has a circumference 
of 1,200 feet. Beyond the fountain, the walk is flanked on 
^ti[ier side with a smes of descending steps in solid masonry, 
which will take their part next year in the grand system of 
vvaterworks we shall presently describe. On either hand 
gravel walks lead off from the main path, through the verdant 
slopes and woodlike shrubberies of the ground — some to the 
rosary Owen Jones has designed in elegaiKt ironwork for the 
exhibition of all the rarest specimens of England's emblematic 
Bower — some to the mounds Sir Joseph Paxton has heaped to 
the right and left, round which spiral paths lead the panting 
citizens to the top— some to the pic-nic woods, where pleasure- 
parties may eip the pure bohea in the midst of the shady wood- 
land, where Nature has been allowed to retain her ancient form 
^d dress — some to the gieat lake where the Venetian gondola 
^nll be propelled by the bright-costumed gondolier, and some to 
the antediluvian world, at the very bottom of the grounds. Here 
the spectator, when all is finished, will see the commencement 
of that history of the creation, the last and most modem phases 
of which we have already shown Mm in tine ivw^. 'H.et^Vvj^N'r?^ 
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find himself surrounded with animal, Y^table^ and mineral 
forms, such as he has nevel* seen before. On the shores of the 
lake of thirty acres, he will find vitreous rocks, looking more 
like the refuse of some vast smelting works than a simple 
product of nature; he will see the earth-crust upheaved by 
volcanic action, in the Plutonic formations in which no trace of 
a once organized life can be discovered ; and in this scene be 
will be told to look upon the fresh form and mould of the eartb 
whilst yet it was under the seething action of fire. All tbis 
tract will be without life, or semblance of life. In another 
portion of the lake, the slime and mud of a later period will 
denote the modifying influence of water; and here the first 
vegetable life will appear, and the spectator will be startled by 
sights of gigantic creatures, belonging by form neither to 
beasts of the field, birds of the air, fish of the sea, nor to creeping^ 
things of the earth, but partaking of the characteristic forms of 
all. Models of gigantic size, but not greater than the life, 
appear, as handed down to us, embedded in the blue lias; 
stone puzzles from the pre- Adamite, or indeed the prefloral age 
which science has at last unriddled. Among these the plesio- 
saurus stretches its swan-like neck, as though it were pursuing 
its prey along the surface of the water, as of old ; specimens of 
crustaceae, such as no longer exist, will hang upon the rockS) 
and the curious stone-lily will hold its solid chalice up to tbe 
sky, like a tulip-flower transformed to stone. A little furtber 
on, the geological book will disclose a still later page in tbe 
history of the globe. Here the slimy mud, exposed to tbe 
retreating waters by the action of the sun, will have become 
dry landy and a profiision of vegetable life will be seen clothing 
its undulating surface. Vast palm-trees will arise on every 
hand, and the food and temperature being now prepared for tbe 
advent of animal life, tbe huge megatherium and mastodon, 
monsters of sixty feet in length, built up exactly as they lived 
in the old world, already cumber the ground with their mon- 
strous size. Then again will succeed the period which brings 
UB down to the present conditioiL of the ^lobe. In this epoch 
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have been found many specimens of liviDg plants and crustace» 
mixed up with others which have perished from the earth. 
Thus, the fossil forms of the still flourishing nautilus, and of the 
extinct ammonite, lie side by side in the stratum proper to this 
period. Fossil forests will also be represented, in which a link of 
connection is seen between the coniferous structures and the palms 
and ferns, wrought as though for the special purpose of preserva- 
tion, to the latest posterity, into the hardest silicified condition. 
Well may the poor cockney, who has rarely strolled farther 
than his own street, feel bewildered when he finds himself of a 
sudden transported to this strange spot, where the land looks 
like something he has seen in a nightmare, and the animals like 
the strange creatures in the wizard scene of Der Freischutz. 
After doubting his senses for a while, he will, perhaps, look 
upon the whole affair as a hoax, and many will be found, doubt- 
lees, to put the question — How can any one ask us to believe 
in representations of the earth as it appeared ere yet a living 
thing inhabited it, or to put faith in the representations of huge 
beasts and reptiles which lived or crawled the earth long before 
man came upon the scene 7 Yet there can be little, doubt that 
these restorations will be pretty nearly as like the truth as the 
restorations of the Assyrian architecture. Science knows that 
certain forms must arise from the action of certain elemehts 
upon each other, and thus the chaotic epoch will be capable of 
being pretty correctly generalized. For the rest, nature has 
left us fi-agments enough of her early rude sketches, to enable 
us to fill up and clothe them in all their details. The anatom}^ 
of the earth the geologist has mastered ; and he places stratum 
upon stratum as faithfully as they are placed in the great stone- 
book of nature itself; neither has he neglected to discover those 
di^ointed fragments of fossil animals and of vegetable life de- 
posited between its leaves as regularly and as certainly as the 
dried specimens in a collector's book. Here, then, indeed, 
might all men read " sermons in stones," without fear that they 
are looking upon mere chimeras of the brain. A Cuvier from ^ 
tooth and a hoof could as faithfiilly build uip l\i^ fe-a^T^xiWiXj^ 'qS. 
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tfaftQiastodon, as a sculptor could Teplace the self-indicated limb 
of some expressive torso. 

And now let us suppose the spectator to be at the bottom of 
the Jmished garden. If he turns his eye towards the palace, he 
will see at one view the combined beauties of both. The 
g;ardened hill smiling with sunny slopes; iiiterspersed with 
magnificent fountains; and dotted with noble groups of trees, 
rises for nearly two hundred feet, until it meets the lower 
terrace, faced with its bank of emerald turf ; beyond this again, 
o?er thirty acres of parterre and yet more beautiful fountains, 

. he will see the upper terrace stretching for two thousand feet, 
its parapet adorned with marble statues from the antique, its 
facade enriched with Italian arches, and innumerable sculptured 
niches; and yet higher still, the whole is crowned with the 
crystal diadem of the palace. As his eye drinks in the exquisite 
beauties of this scene, his ear suddenly detects the beat of the 
steam-engine, the mighty heart of the garden. It is a fete day, 
and the engine has just commenced with its tireless iron arm to 
lift through the Artesian well, from a depth of 500 feet, the 
water from the vast cup of the chalk basin on which the country 
stands. With every beat this pure arterial stream is driven up 
the hill and forced into the great reservoir on the Sydenham 
side' of the palace, which is 150 feet square, and 20 feet deep. 
Here another engine forces the stream up the crystal t^rwers 
into the reservoirs placed at their summits, a height of 280 feet. 
Whilst the spectator has been looking, the unseen flood has 
been toiling upwards of 900 feet from its deep bed to these 
crystal eyries. — At a given signal, its vast pressure is suddenly 
allowed to exert itself. The grand terrace for 2,000 feet lets 
fall a living fiinge of silver from dolphin's mouths into the long- 
drawn basin at its foot ; the central fountain shoots up 230 feet 
— its 1,000 jets contrived to form a moving constant pyramid, 
like some arctic glittering peak of ice ; on every side he sees the 
thread-like streams of silver drilling the air, and down on either 
hand of the grand avenue, leaping floods form long descending 

stairs of glittering light, and then sweep tumultuously into the 
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lake. Such will be the circulating system of this garden^ aad 
jsnch the force of its heart's pressure, that 2,000 tons of water 
will be forced through its entire frame e^rj minute. 

The water-works at Versailles, hitherto the finest in tiie 
world, are but very rarely set in motion, and the cost of working 
them is said to be 500Z. each time. Those of Sydenham will 
be five times as extensive, and will play fifty times in the year. 

It seems to be the ^^ mission" of the present age to bring to 
a head questions which heretofore all parties have allowed to 
remain in abeyance. The erection of the Crystal Palace has 
raised the question whether innocent recreation for the toiling 
millions on the sabbath is a thing to be desired or denounced. 
We must confess that to us shutting the Palace and its grounds 
on a Sunday would be like playing Hamlet with the character of 
Hamlet left out by special desire^ for on what other day can 
the working-classes of all d^iominations escape from the 
drudgery of life ? It is argued by many excellent persons that 
the opening of the Palace would form a precedent for the uni- 
versal desecration of the Lord's Day. But surely this prece- 
dent has long enough been established without such awfiil 
consequences by the Government itself, in throwing open on 
Sunday to thousands of grateful visitors, Kew Gardens, with its 
museum, and Hampton Palace, with its picture gallery. But 
against this argument it is urged that no charge for admission 
is made to these places, and the chink of coin does not break the 
peaceful silence of the seventh day^ an i^rgunient which seems 
to us completely disposed of by the fact that more money is 
taken for Stmday pleasure-trips by railway, upon many lines, 
than during the whole remainder of the week, or the notorious 
truth, that on that day it is " high change" at the gin-shop. 

We cannot help agreeing with the opinion of Mr. Maurice, 
that "every crystal palace may be closed, but there will not be 
one human spirit more quickened or purified." • Whilst it is to 
us equally evident that the Sunday opening of the Palace of 
Beauty and Instruction will prove *' a heavy blow and great dia- 
♦ Sermons on the SfiAAitLlli "D«j* 
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coura^ment" to the publican " interest" of the metropolis. If 
this positive good were alone to result by answering in the affir- 
mative the question, " Shall the Crystal Palace be opened on a 
Sunday?" we should say "Ay" most heartily ; but it is impos- 
sible to deny that the influence of the place itself will have a 
vast eflfect in civilizing and Christianizing that portion of the 
populace which cannot be driven to places of worship either by 
«ct of parliament or private exhortation. 



CLUB CHAMBERS FOR THE MARRIED. 

SoMB remarks beneath this head have of late been going the 
round of the newspapers— circulating from eye to eye not un- 
like some bright piece of money of a new coinage^ the exact 
Talue of which none of us have yet ascertained. The para- 
graph sets forth the advisability of building imder one roof a 
series of chambei*s for married people. The bachelor part of 
the community has long had its wants supplied in the Inns of 
Oourt, the Albany, the Adelphi, &c. ; and it is now sought to 
render the associative principle applicable to the desires of 
families. 

In London, it is well known that the chief expense of a iamily 
is the high price of rent. To young housekeepers, of moderate 
means (say about 200/. per annum — and how vast is the number 
of respectable couples in the metropolis whose incomes do not 
exceed this), a good house in any decent neighbourhood in town 
is quite without their means, and they are driven either to let 
some of their apartments by way of assisting them with their 
rent, or they are obliged to retire to some of those dismal 
rows of mean little stuccoed houses that we pass sometimes on ^ 
the tops of omnibuses,, and wonder what kind of people 'tis that ^^< 
live in them. Bitter alternative, either to suffer the mortifi- ^< 
-cation of being considered lodging house keepers, or to be ^ 
driven, hke outward barbamnai \at» those unknown wilds ,■ 
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where friends yenture not. This unpleasant feature in metro- 
politan life has so long existed that we wonder some remedy 
has not been applied to it. We have only to cross the water 
to France^ and we find how much better they manage things 
there. Even Auld Eeekie can give us a valuable lesson. 
In their system of " flats/' we see the germ of that new social 
arrangement which for a certain class in society is so much 
required. 

Let us imagine, then, a handsome building somewhat simi- 
lar to our West End club-houses, only larger in extent. 
The interior so arranged as to contain on each floor a certam 
number of suites of apartments fitted up for the accommo- 
dation of femilies. These suites, of course, might be of dif- 
ferent sizes and rents, according to the eligibility of the 
floor on which they are situated. For 30Z. a year, well- 
ventilated apartments of elegant proportions, perfectly suitable 
to small families, might be obtained, which would be as much 
insulated from each other as separate houses — the staircase 
only being common to the whole. In addition to these private 
apartments, a building of this kind would admit of a library, 
baths, and, above all, of some central assembly-room, in which 
those who like society might meet together for the purpose 
of conversation, or to make up little concerts among them- 
selves. And this is a want which is so much felt that we take 
the liberty of enlarging upon it. In English society, every- 
body feels that some such a neutral ground is required to bring 
young people more together. Under ihe present system of 
perfectly distinct establishments, everybody is boxed off from 
everybody as effectually as if a vast sea ran between them. 
Or if they meet, it is at public or private balls, where young 
ladies are all smiles and affectation, and the gentlemen all 
blandness and deceit — they meet each other as completely 
masked, as far as their real dispositions go, as Fat Jack's 
tormentors about Heme's oak. Like the pretended fairies, 
they think they know each other, because the one has wit 
enough to cry "Budget" to the othev'a " T&.^wii''^ — ^^ts:^^^- 
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tionalisms of sentimeDt being their present passwords^ — and 
the consequence is that she in green is mistaken fer she in 
white^ and the Master Slenders of society^ when it is too late^ 
find that instead of securing some *' sweet Ann Page/' that 
they are locked for life, if not to a " lubberly boy," as in 
the play, to some temper whose inccnnpatibility with their 
own is a constant source of unhappiness and regret. 

And those who have the wisdom not to set their happi- 
ness upon these hasty unions, or who perhaps want the oppor- 
tunity to form them, even under present artificial circum- 
stances, what do they too often come to? We will paint 
a picture — one in which the lights and shadows appear 
strong, perhaps, but which every one will recognize as not 
(Hitraging the truth of Nature. There are two houses built 
side by side. In the one dwells a widow and her daughter,, fiiir, 
light-hearted, the sunshine of her mother'^ declining years, 
but, alas! not rich. With all the affectionate instincts of a 
woman's heart, with all the capabilities to create haj^iness in 
a man's house, she remains unseen, and unchosen. As time 
passes on, she gradually deepens into old maidism. Where 
once she was heard singing about the home, like Una making 
a sunshine in the shady place, her voice is now heard shrill 
in complaint; parrots and cats accumulate,, taking the place 
' of a more human love, and her words are those of diarp 
reproof and spite against those very instincts of maternity 
which have been so long the master-spirit of her thouglits. 
Her affections, after in vain throwing themselves out to seek 
some sympathetic answer, turn in with bitterness upon her 
own heart, and she remains that most melancholy of all spec- 
tacles — a nature with aspirations unfulfilled. In the next house 
Kves a bachelor — ^young, open-hearted, and generous. Busied 
in the struggle of life, he has perhaps no time foi* parties, 
he sees little of society, the female portion of it ^specially ; a 
knowledge of his own brusqueness of manners at first pre- 
vents him from coming in contact with womankind, and this 
sbjneas m time becomes so strong as not to be overcome. 
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It might seem strange, but we are convinced it is the feet, 
that some men are much more airaid of women than women 
are of men, and fearing " to break the ice " is a fruitful 
cause of old-bachelorism. Gradually age grows upon him, 
chalk stones gather in his knuckles, gout seizes hold of his 
toes ; served by menials, he is a stranger to the soft and careful 
hand of affection ; and he goes to the grave, his death not only 
unlamented, but absolutely rejoiced over by his heir-at-law. A 
wall of but six inches thick has all this time divided these two 
people : English society does not allow them even a chink through 
which, like Pyramus and Thisbe, they may whisper, although 
by nature they might have been formed to make a happy couple, 
instead of two miserable units. 

Eugene Sue, in his " Wandering Jew," describes two people as 
approaching each other from the different continents of the Old 
and the New World. The woman wanders to the shores of 
north-western America, the man approaches from the north 
easternmost part of Asia. Behrens^ Straits alone seems to 
divide their destiny. Let us ask how many Behrens' Straits do 
we not interpose in our social relations between heart and heart? 
We are by far too exclusive and reserved in our habits. Not to 
speak of France, even stolid and primitive Germany looks with 
astonishment at the care with which Englishmen seem to hedge 
themselves in from intrusion, and to avoid that interchange of 
ideas which society alone can admit of. For the reasons we 
have given at such length, then, we wish to see the establish- 
ment of assembly rooms in club chambers. They would 
admit of a society partaking of the change and freshness of the 
public soi/ree and the more open friendliness of the family circle. 
Let us not for a moment, however, be supposed to wish to super- 
sede that privacy and retirement which many people, and those 
of the purest natures, can only enjoy in the retirement of dieir 
own femilies. In club chambers of the kind we are advocating, 
each individual would act according to the bent of his inclination. 
Those who like society will avail diemselves of the place of 
general meeting; for those, on the contrary, 'w\i^V\^^feOoas»K^^ 
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their own chambers would be as private as so many distinct 
houses. It is by such u system a§ this we are convinced that the 
selfishness of the present club life, from which females are ex- 
cluded, can alone be corrected. 

And now let us come to one other want, which by our plan 
would be supplied with great advantage. We admit that what 
we are about to propose is revolutionary in the highest degree 
of the existing order of things, but we must out with it — a good 
general kitchen. We are aware a proposition of this kind will 
rouse up a whole host of gentle enemies. We can see the dear 
young wife rebellions at the idea of being defrauded of the plea* 
sure of preparing with her own hand " something nice " for her 
husband — at having a little world of household joys annihilated 
at a blow by our new-fangled system. Heaven forbid that we 
should do so— at least to no greater extent than she herself wil- 
lingly submits to. Let us ask her, does she not entrust the 
getting up of her ball-suppers to the pastry cook round thti 
corner? Is it not both better and cheaper to do so ? We show 
her by her own acts that she admits the insidious advances of the 
very monster she would so loudly oppose. The respected matron, 
armed with her shining bunch of keys, and backed up with a 
whole army of pickles and preserves, will do us battle to the 
death. But let us ask her calmly, did a suspicion never cross 
her mind that in her own particular department there might not 
be a saving by buying of thp Italian warehouses? Domestic 
duties are blessed things, but are they not dearly bought 
by the perpetually bad dinner? awful shade of scrag of 
mutton, dread spectre of domestic life ! — bolder leg, with 
thy natural descent of cold, and hashed, and stewed !— come 
to our aid, and by the horrors your memories conjure 
up, strengthen us to bear the assaults of the tyranny of 
domestic cookery, and save our fair wives from faces flushed 
from the basting ! Who that has enjoyed the classic lamb-chop 
and mint-sauce which the genius of a Soyer provides him with 
at the Reform Club, would willingly return to the home manu-' 
Acture? Yet even at the former magnificent establishment they 
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can afford to serve jou up this dainty, worthy of the gods, at 
quite as moderate a price as your own domestic, little, wretched 
smoked flap of meat costs you. And how is this done ? let us 
ask. By association : by making two or three fires do the duty 
of fifty, and by making the culinary art an exact science, instead 
of a continual and often-failing experiment. 

A public kitchen, then, with a first-rate cook at its head, 
should form the material genius of these club chambers, and 
each inmate should be able to order for his dinner just what he 
pleased, and when he pleased, as he now does at Verey's, or any 
other of the great restaurants, the prices being at a minimum 
instead of a maximum rate, which should be printed in a bill of 
&re. These club-houses might be built a little way out of town. 
Indeed, we do not see any reason why they should not be erected 
along the lines of railway, if companies would provide return 
tickets at a moderate rate. It might be even worth the while 
of companies themselves to build clubs of this kind. They erect 
hotels, and foster places of amusement along their lines, merely 
for the sake of the casual trafiic they bring. The steady traffic 
to and firo, caused by a few such communities as this> would be 
no small item in their receipts. They should be built in good 
air, and in open ground, so that a public garden might be 
attached. What a blessing! Good light and air! Think 
of this, ye people who from want of a proper combination 
of your means are forced to put up with confined apartments, 
whose utmost view is bounded by the chimney-pots of the 
next row of houses. And let it not be supposed that in pro- 
posing these club chambers, we have been consulting the 
"comfortable classes" only. To the poor they would be 
even more applicable. The necessities of the wretched, indeed, 
bave forced them to adopt a system of this kind, but of a 
most vicious character. Every house in the poorer neighbour- 
hoods of the metropolis, is let off, floor by floor, to the families 
of the working classes: but three or four families, in most in- 
stances, can only afford the room and privacy which decency 
demands for each. To correct the evila «AX«ii^wx\. xx^s^ '^^kifo 
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crowding of the poor together, ^' The Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Labomdng Glasses " have erected 
what might be consadered as a series of model club chambers for 
poor families, between the Lower-road, Pentonville, and Gray's 
Inn-road. These chambers contain the rude and half-developed 
germs of those we have been proposing for the middle classes. 
Buildings of this kind we should like to see erected in our manu- 
facturing districts— aiid to these hpw peculiarly applicable would 
be a public kitchen, if it could be arranged. In the cotton spin- 
ning districts— alas, that it should be so ! — the women labour in 
the factory as well as the men, and the household duties are 
necessarily neglected. Dr. Cooke Taylor^ in his tour in the 
manufacturing districts, has testified to the wasts and want of 
knowledge of even the most simple rules of the culinary art, le- 
stdtant upon this misapplication of female labom*. As long, then, 
as this labour is so perverted, what a blessing it would be to all 
pai'ties — to the husband, to the children, to the poor women 
themselves — if the office of preparing the meals was to be per- 
formed in one general kitchen, attached to workn^s club 
chambers. 
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One of the earliest things to strike the attention of our country- 
cousins is the universal appearance of the names of certain firms, 
painted in the largest letters upon the most florid backgrounds 
of the numerous public-house signs of the Metropolis. " What 
does ' Reid's Entire ' mean ?" asked a fair friend of ours the other 
day, looking up with her brown eyes as though she had asked 
something very foolish, and pointing to the puzzling inscription upon 
a neighbouring signboard. And, no doubt, a similar question arises 
in the minds of more worldly-wise people, and passes out again 
unanswered. Henceforth then, good people all,know that the word 
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'' entire," as a writm* in the last number of the Qtiarterly JReview 
states, arose in the following manner : — " Prior to the year 1730, 
publicans were iu the habit of selling ale, beer, and twopenny, 
and the ^ tbixst^ souls' of that day were accustomed to combine 
either of these in a drink called half-and-half. From this they 
proceeded to spin ^ three threads ' as they called it, or to have 
their glasses ^Ued from each of ike three taps. In the year 
1730, however, a certain publican, named Horwood, to save 
himself the trouble of making this triune mixture, brewed a 
liquor intended to imitate the taste of the ^ three threads,' and 
to this he applied the term ^entire.' This concoction was 
approved, and being puffed as good porters' drink, it speedily 
came to be called porter itself." The universal diffusion of this 
mild stimulant is indicated by other means, however, than the 
signs ; you caimot go lalong a quiet street but you either see the 
potman, with his little rack of quart mugs brimmed with the 
frothy liquid, or rattling the shiny pots against the rails by their 
suspending strap ; you cannot pass in between the ever-opening 
doors of the public without seeing the dilated eyes of some 
" thirsty soul " as he drinks, peering over the rim of the nigh- 
ezhausted pewter. Great is the demand thereof; whence comes 
the supply ? From what porterian springs issue these dark and 
foam-crowned floods ? 

To find one of these, our attention was the other day directed 
into that neighbourhood of the metropolis where, through the 
large glazed attic-windows, we see the glowing silks and satins 
just issuing new-bom from the loom. In the very midst of 
Spitalfields stands the enormous brewery of the Messrs. Truman, 
Hanbmy, Buxton, and Co., which covers nearly six acres of 
ground, and which, looked at from above, has more the appear- 
ance of a town itself than of a private manufacturing establish* 
ment. We selected this brewery for inspection for the reason, 
that it stands at the head of a list, as far as production goes, by 
the last returns of 1853 ; when, according to the statement of 
the excise, the quantity of malt consumed by the large porter 
and ale brewers of the Metropolis stood thus *.-^ 
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Truman, Hanbury; and Go. 

Barclay^ Perkins^ and Co. 

Meux and Go. 

Reid and Go. 

Elliot, Watney, and Go. 

Mann, Grossman, and Go. 

Taylor, Walker, and Go. 

Gt)ding and Go. . 

Gourage and Go. . 

Wood and Go. 

Tubbs, Wilks, and Gowell 



QUARTERS. 
* 140,000 

. 129,382 

. 66,609 

. 63,450 

. 80,131 

. 34,730 

. 22,110 

. 17,616 

. 16,481 

. 12,484 

. 9,615 



Whitbread and Go., Gombe and Go., Hoare and Go., Galvert 
and Go., and Gharrington, Head, and Go., did not make any 
return for 1853, so we cannot give the quantity of malt used by 
them. However, not one of them comes at all near the two 
eminent firms which stand at the head of the list. 

Let us enter then the great establishment of Jilessrs. Truman, 
Hanbury, Buxton, and Go., and witness the Brobdignagian brew 
^ which is perpetually going on there. The first thing that strikes 
the spectator's attention is, the total revolution which takes place 
in his own mind as regards his own proper dimensions, and of 
those of his kind who are moving about. A stalwart six-foot 
drayman, with a pair of shoulders worthy of Atlas, shrinks dowti 
in the great brewhouse to the size of a pigmy. All familiar 
ideas of the relative proportion of things give way at once to a 
con&sed sort of thought that the kingdom of Brobdignag is 
come again, and that the little mites we see about are so many 
Gullivers. What other feeling can a man entertain who travels 
round the beer barrels of the establishment by means of iron 
staircases, and, after an exhausting climb, peeps fearfully into 
the interior with the same sort of giddy sensation with which he 
looks down the shaft of the Thames Tunnel ? The largest of 
these vessels are termed the mash-tuns ; of these there are two, 
each containing 800 barrels of the ordinary dimensions. In 
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these the malt and hops are boiled after being mashed up with 
hot water, the process of mashing being performed by a revolv- 
ing spindle with huge arms, exactly like a chocolate mill. Steam 
is, of course, the great arm which works incessantly the Titanic 
implements. Steam, in fact, does everything ; it lifts the malt 
up from the waggons into the lofts by means of a Jacob's ladder, 
or collection of little boxes working upon an endless gutta percha 
chain; it removes it from one granary to another by means of 
an Archimedian screw, working in a long cylinder ; it lifts the 
barrels up an inclined plane ; it cleans the dirty ones in a very 
singular manner, as we shall show by and by ; it attends to the 
fires, and thus keeps up its own constitution ; it stirs with a 
great spoon the malt and the hops ; and pumps, day and night, 
floods of liquor from one brewhouse to another. 

After the process of mashing, the wort is pumped up into a 
large copper, of which there are five, containing from 300 to 
400 barrels each, where the wort is boiled with the hops, of 
which often two tons are used in a day.* The boiling beer is 
now pumped up to the coolers. To get a sight of these, the 
visitor has to perform a climbing process similar to that i*equired 
to get at the upper gallery of St. Paul's, and, when he has 
reached the highest point ladders are capable of taking him, he 
finds his nose on a level with a black sea, whose area presents a 
surfece of 32,000 square feet. This large surface is partly open 
to the air, and to the soot, of which, of course, it would receive 
a large deposit under the ordinary circumstances of factory 
chimneys pouring out volumes of smoke ; but we shall have to 
explain, by-and-by, how it is that in this brewery at least smoke 
is not. From the coolers the beer runs down into four enormous 
vats, each of which contains no less than 50,000 gallons. These 

* We may observe that, many years ago, one of the brewers* men had 
the misfortune to fall into one of these tuns, and was of course instantly 
destroyed. On this occasion, the whole contents of the vessel, to the 
amotint of 800 barrels, was immediately allowed to flow into the gutters, at 
a loss to the firm of 1000^ at least, a fact which does the greatest credit to 
the good feeling of this princely house. 
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four vats are ranged side bj side, and towards the upper half an 
iron gallery runs so as to give the brewers' men access to the 
apertures by which their interiors are viewed. These apertures 
are square, and about the size of the port of a man-of-war, hav- 
ing sliding-shutters so adjusted that the vat can be filled without 
lea^ng. As you walk along this gallery, and look into these 
ports, it seems as though you were looking into the hold of a 
hundred and twenty gun-ship, except that about half-way down 
the black porter is seen, with huge floating islands of barm, 
which revolve round and round, like the foam in some deep, dark 
pool at the foot of a cataract. The fermenting process is allowed 
to go on here for two nights and a day, and consequently an im- 
mense quantity of carbonic acid gas is developed, which, how- 
ever, on account of its density, always keeps as close as possible 
to the surface of the liquid ; the men can detect the height to 
which it has risen to within an inch or two with the bare hand, 
which immediately becomes sensible of the thick warm feel of 
this poisonous vapour. When the fermentation has proceeded a 
sufficient length of time, the beer is drained into what may be 
termed yeast-traps, or into a long double row of smaller vats, 
called Rounds, the partially-opened lids of which communicate 
with a wooden trough running down the middle of the row. 

As the beer rises to the top of these receptacles it lifts up the 
yeast, which no sooner reaches the level of the side-shoots run- 
ning into the central trough than off it goes, and in this manner 
immense quantities of yeast are speedily cleared away by tSie 
force of its own gravity. It has always been a matter of 
wonder to us how the brewers can keep the yeast under, con- 
sidering the extraordinary manner in which the parasite multi- 
plies itself under favourable circumstances. However, the world 
is not deluged with yeast, so, we suppose, our fears are ground- 
less; the distillers, we are given to understand, take all the 
surplus produced by the brewing process. The beer is now 
thoroughly concocted, and it only requires storing in order that 
it may ripen before it is distributed. The time that it is neces- 
sarjr to store it depends on its destination ; that which has to go 
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into the country or abroad requiring a longer period of rest than 
that which is to be consumed immediately. 

But the storing vats!— these are sights indeed. The speo- 
tator sees yista after vista opening upon him^ long-drawn aisles 
of porter vats^ a pillared shade of stout. Of these vats^ sup^ 
ported upon iron columns^ there are no less than 134, and when 
full they hold the enormous quantity of 3,500,000 gallons of 
porter. The Messrs. Hanbury and Co. brewed last year no less 
than 400^000 barrels of ale and porter^ or twenty-five million 
tumblers, more than enough to float a seventy-four gun-8hij[>« 
It is generally supposed that the great brewers get their sup- 
plies of water irom the Thames, and that the very impurities of 
the king of rivers gives that " body " to the liquor, to which ita 
filling properties are attributed. This is a vulgar error; not 
even the brewers who live upon the stream use its polluted 
waters, but obtain their supplies &om Artesian wells sunk to a 
very considerable depth ; the well at Messi's. Hanbury's is 520 
feet deep, and those of other brewers, according to their size, 
are of a proportionate depth. It might be imagined that the 
immense supplies drawn from these wells — in the brewery under 
notice it is more than half a million ban'ds a year — must have 
a very gi*eat effect upon the shallower wells of houses and 
smaller factories. The water beneath London has, within the 
last twenty-five years, sunk as many feet; and it is stated 
among the trade that the Artesian streams of the great 
breweries, situated upon opposite sides of the Thames, and more 
than half a mile apart, at. one time so affected each other that 
they were obliged to obtain their supplies on alternate days. If 
the fall of water underneath London has been so great, however,, 
it is gratifying to know that it has been serviceably used on the 
surface in nourishing the bodies and cleansing the skins of such 
a vast population as we find living in the metropolis. 

The Messrs. Hanbury are both porter and ale brewers; some 
houses, such as Meux and Co., and Reid and Co., brew porter 
alone. The popular idea seems to be that there is some con- 
siderable difference in the method of manutaetAxxm^ ^^l^ \:^^ 
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liquids^ but this is oot the case ; the dark colour of the porter is 
entirely owing to the malt being charred in the kiln, instead of 
simply dried. 

By Act of Parliament beer and porter can only be made of 
malt and hops^ the great council of the nation having omitted 
all mention of the water ; but the brewers, we suppose, may be 
pardoned for the illegal addition of so necessary an ingredient. 

Malt and hops, as might be imagined, constitute an enormous 
item in the manufacture of the beer of the metropolis. The 
house of Hanbury and Go. alone paid last year the enormous 
sum of 400,OOOZ. for the malt they consumed, and 140,000/. for 
hops. To procure this ingredient in its best condition, great 
care is taken by all the large brewers. Agents are located in 
the three eastern counties, which are the principal home of John 
Barleycorn : these attend the markets, carefully select the best 
samples, and malt it for their employers, charging a commission 
for their trouble. The malt is sent up to London as it is 
required, and stored in the bins of the establishment. These 
bins are in due proportion to the enormous size of the establish- 
ment, each one measuring twenty feet across, and about thirty- 
five feet deep. The hops employed by the brewers are obtained 
directly from the hop-merchants. As they cannot be adul- 
terated, not so much care is necessary in the agency by which 
they are obtained. 

Having taken a hasty glance of the manner in which ale and 
porter are produced, let us examine the m.eans by which they 
are distributed. As soon as the liquid is sufficiently ripe, it is 
racked off from the enormous store-vats, which we have before 
described, into casks such as ordinary mortals are accustomed 
to behold. Of these, of course, there is always an enormous 
number on the establishment of the Messrs. Hanbury; there 
were no less than 80,000 belonging to the establishment when 
we visited it; each of these casks, when new, is worth a guinea, 
so that here alone we have 84,000Z. worth of property employed. 
Few of these casks are manufactured on the premises, but they 
are all repaired and cleaned here, after they have been returned 
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from the pnT)1icans. It is a curious sig^ht to see tbe enonnous 
munber of barrels piled in the yard, and the active detachment 
ofcoopersy of whom there are sixtj-six; hammering' and fitting, 
and walking* round and round at their work. Some of the 
barrels smell so honubly that thej are obliged to be broken up ; 
the most charitable idea is, that they must have been used by 
tbe publicans as wash-tubs or dog-kennels. The manner in 
wbich the insides of the casks are made sweet is one of the most 
observable things in the brewery. You see in the distance a 
multitude of casks, in a double row, waltzing, and tumbling, and 
performing a number of gymnastic feats, as though they were 
practising for the profession of the acrobat. All this goes on 
imder a clinking of chains such as a score of Macheaths would 
make dancing in fetters. On a stricter examination, you per- 
ceive that steam machinery is here brought into play to super- 
sede human labour. The casks are placed in iron frames, which 
rotate in every conceivable manner ; and whilst these gyrations 
are going on, you hear a rumbling in the interior of each barrel 
which testifies to an internal agony of no ordinary kind. On 
inquiring what caused these dismal moans, the gentleman who 
kindly showed us round the establishment mildly drew forth 
from a bunghole about a couple of yards of chain, studded with 
sharp cones, and explained how religiously these cones went into 
the comers, and worked about every inch of the interior of the 
devoted cask. We think it a pity that the ingenious engineer 
who devised this apparatus had not lived in the dark ages, to 
have exerted his skill in constructing refined torturing instru* 
ments for the benefit of the poor enduring mortals of that 
period. He is throwing himself away upon barrels, that is clear. 
To convey these barrels, when filled, to the publicans, we have 
the splendid stud of horses fitted to draw such noble liquor, and 
the army of draymen worthy to drive them : — 

** He who drives fat oxen 
Should himself be fat." 

The stables of these horses are the most interesting show* 
places of the establishment, especially to the kd\^^« TVk&\^ ^% 
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two of these^ contflining stallage for 130 horses, ti&e samlier 
employed by the iirm. Over the rack of each stall, the name of 
the horse is painted, and here you see Heroes, Dukes, Wdtliag- 
tons, Milkmaids, Alexander, Smilers, &c., eating away in pro- 
found ignorance of the honourable and pleasant names thej 
bear. These are, however, only show names ; each horse, it » 
true, always goes, when at home, under his label, but the dray- 
man has generally a pet name of his own, to which they affec- 
tionately answer. These fine animals come principally from 
Lincolnshire, and are, we imagine, of Flemish origin ; thtey cost, 
on an average, 70/. each, and last seven years. People inmgine 
that they get so fat on the grains of the brewery, but this is an 
error ; they are fed on the best oats, and work accordingly. The 
intelligence of these animals must have often been remarked by 
the reader as he has passed along and observed them pnllii^ 
the empty bnrrels out of the publicans' cellars, — which is, by- 
the-by, tougher work than it looks, and there have been masy 
instances of horses having been dragged into the vaults by the 
weight of some of the heavier casks. These beasts are by 
nature good-tempered, but many of them become completely 
soured by little boys, who steal horse hairs from their long tails 
while the draymen are down in the publicans' cellars. 

The draymen of this establishment are eighty in number. Per- 
haps these brewers' labourers are the most powerful body of men 
in existence. They are taller than the guardsmen, and heavier 
by a couple of stone. The dress of the drayman is peculiar: he 
wears a large loose smock frock extending to the knees, and 
oyer this a thick leathern kind of tippet, which covers the 
shoulders, and comes down in front like an apron. The simple 
line of the costume makes the man appear still taller than lie 
is. The size of these men is not owing to the unlimited beer 
which it is popularly supposed they have at command. They 
are all picked on account of their inches, and are limited to a 
certain amount of free stout every day. The extensive stock of 
horses kept here necessitates a number of stable attmidants; of 
tieae flfld farriers there are twenty-one, so that the Messrs. 
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Eimbary ar&d Co. could; if th«y pleased^ furnish a troop of the 

f«j heaviest cavalry at a moment's notice. 

. Let US; by way of contrast, pass from the dray-horses and 

tbe draymen — which " are of the earth, earthy " — into the 

{MUBter's shop of the establishment; or rather into the artist's 

sCiidiO; for here it is not only a mere matter of letter- painting 

we have to contemplate, but the fine arts ! The mere painter's 

akop, it is true, is full of nothing^ but *^ Truman, Hanbury, and 

Jfeixton's Entire," " Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton's Ale," &c., 

painted on the bidghtest of backgroimds ; but there is a httle 

sanctum, wherein the fancy-work is done. When we entered 

tlus, we beheld the artist pleasantly contemplating the picture 

of a camel-leopard cropping the branches of an overhanging 

iree, and very well it was done, too ; and so we told our friend, 

who, with palette in hand, informed us it was for the sign of 

tiiet&vem in the immediate vicinity of the Surrey Zoological 

Gaitiens. The artist, no doubt, dwelt over the work with the 

iDore care, in order that no disparaging remarks might be made by 

persoos who might have had an opportunity of seeing the spotted 

and tawny original so close at hand. The line taken by Messrs. 

Banbury's painter does not appear to be very clearly defined. 

We were afraid to ask him how many Red Lions he had 

painted in his time, or how finished he had become in portraits 

of the Marquis of Granby. We can answer, however, for his 

proficiency in the subject of White Harts, and he was putting 

the last touch of gilt upon a gigantic caiTed bunch of grapes, 

with all the artistic serisitiveness of a Lance. 

The large brewers of the metropolis always furnish the signs 
to the publicans who sell their beer and porter. We were in- 
formed at the Messrs. Hanbury's that they had sent out last 
year 400 new ones, and repaired 350 at a cost of 1,800/. ) these 
sign-boards remain the property of the brewera supplying them. 
Many people have an idea that the great brewers take and 
entirely funrish taverns for those who will become agents for 
the sale of their beer; this is another popular error. The 
brewers, however, are in the habit of advancing ^ ^ajaxl ^^ \s^k^^'^ 
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OD the pnbliean^s lease, but no bargain is entered into, we hfe 
been given to understand, by which the publican is compelled, 
in return, to sell their goods ; if, however, the brewer holds the 
lease, that follows as a matter of course. It is obviously to the 
advantage of the brewers to obtain trustworthy vendors for 
their ale and porter, as their names stand as guarantees of the 
goodness of the article sold within, and a dishonest man has it 
in his power to damage a brewer in the public estimation hj 
adulterating his beer. This may be done in many ways; firstly, 
by simply sugaring and watering it, the commonest method of 
all ; secondly, by dosing it with salt and tobacco, in order thtt 
the toper's " appetite may grow with that it feeds on ; " and, 
thirdly, by embittering it with quassia, in order to give it a hoppj 
flavour. The idea that ale is sometimes adulterated with strych- 
nine, a little time ago very prevalent, was quite a mistaken oney 
as that drug is by far too expensive to be used for such a purpose. 
To return, however, to our subject. From what we ha?e 
said, it will be seen that the Messrs. Hanbury are, in fact, to a 
very great extent^ their own tradesmen. Thus there is a 
cooperage, a farrier's shop, a millwright's shop, a carpenter^s 
shop, a wheelwright's shop^ and a painter's shop, and a little 
artist's studio. The different buildings in which all these 
trades are carried on surround the central yard or beer-barrel 
depdt, and they make up, in short, a very respectable village. 
Here is a hst of this little industrial army ;— 

Brewers' men and stokers . • • .95 
Mill-loft men • • • • • • 7 

Draymen 80 

Storehousemen 89 

Coopers • • 6() 

Stablemen and farriers . . • .21 
Millwrights and engine-drivers . • .17 
Carpenters and bridtmakers . • .83 

Wheelwrights 4 

Painters .•••••• 18 

Bricklayers ...••. 40 

This number is exclwsive of \Xi<B\i\^« <^^uas^^ ^^iji^&isaiVi&Syvit 
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employed in the direction of tbe establishment and in tbe 
counter. The heads of the difierent departments are filled by 
the partners in the house, of which we have been given to 
understand there are eight, and that six of these take an active 
part in the business. A general council decides all matters of 
importance, but each partner is responsible for some particular 
department. Thus one manages the publican department. The 
different houses under his management might be looked upon as 
his colonies ; from them flows in the main part of the revenue 
of the firm, and in return he assists them in their need. In this 
office he is assisted by one of the younger partners. The head 
of this department has also the important duty of purchasing 
the supplies of hops required by the house — a duty which 
requires for its proper fulfilment great judgment and experience. 
Another of the partners presides over the malt department ; he 
looks over all the samples of barley and malt, and to him the 
different maltsters employed by the firm always appeal. The 
storehouse, also, is under his eye, and his is the important duty 
of seeing that the ale and porter manufactured is sent in good 
condition to the customers. One of the younger partners acts 
as his lieutenant in this arduous and responsible post. To the 
principal^artner is entrusted the financial department. Through 
his hands pass the enormous sums of moneys paid and received, 
tbe total amount of which may be guessed from the sum 
ahendy mentioned as having been expended last year in the 
purchase of malt and hops alone. Another partner presides 
over the export trade — a very large and growing department, 
now that so many English mouths accustomed to wholesome 
English ale and porter are to be found in America and Australia. 
Another manages the cooperage, and has control over the eighty 
thousand barrels subject to the fiim, which, if placed together 
end to end, would extend forty-five miles in length ; in addition 
to which he manages the country trade, which is very large in 
the manufacturing towns, where the signs of the firm are almost 
as well known as in London. After the ministers, or council of 
«a?, come the clerks; of these there are fottj wxi^^a^^'^^ ^Nmsol 
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stations are varions. The most important is a gentleman who 
looks after the publicans; one is engineer, architect, and 
surveyor ; others are spread among the storehouses, the brewery, 
and the coopernge ; and some collect the moneys of the firm, 
whilst the remainder act as clei*ks in the counting-house. 

Steam power, as we have shown, is extensively used through^ 
out the brewery. There is one feature, however, connected 
with the product of the steam to which we wish to call special 
attention, as it is a matter of the utmast importance to the 
public in whatever light we look at it. 

There are sixteen large fuiiiace-ohimneys in connection with 
the brewery, which of old used to pour forth a cloud of smoke 
from morning to night. The blacks ari^g therefrom would 
have been nuisance enough in any neighbourhood, but in the 
centre of Spitalfields, the seat of the hand-loom weaver, it was 
destructive in the highest degree ; the fine satins and expensive 
silks manufactured here were always more or less damaged 
whilst issuing from the loom itself. It became a matter of im* 
portance, therefore, to put a stop as far as possible to so senous 
an evil ; and as eaily as the year 1848, long belbre the Smoke 
Consuming Act was passed, the Messrs. Hanbury and Co. made 
an experiment upon one of the furnaces with Jucke^ smoke- 
consuming apparatus, which entirely succeeded, and they have 
since successively applied it to all the furnaces. The apparatus 
is exceedingly simple, and never gets out of order. The princi- 
ple of action is to supply the fuel to the bottom of the iurnaca; 
by so doing aU the smoke has to pass througkthe fire instead of 
over and away from it, as in the ordinai'y Planner. The way 
this is accomplished is very simple. An endless-jointed and 
rather open blanket-chain, the width of the furnace, is made to 
revolve over two rollers placed at either end of the fire. This 
ehain consequently forms the base or platform upon which the 
coal rests* One end of this revolving platform extends a couple 
of feet or so beyond the furnace-door, and on this portion a 
quantity of screened or dust coal is always kept. When a fresh 
0tifjAj of fuel is required, the engineer has only to turn a handle^ 
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the chftin works on a conple of feet, and whilst the coal is in- 
sinuated under the clinkers at one end, the refuse is worked out 
rfthe furnace at the other. In order to test the power of this 
invention to consume the smoke, we were taken up to the roof 
of the brewery, which commands a view of the fourteen tall 
chimneys belonging* to it. Not a particle of opaque vapour 
could be seen emerging" from any one of them ; in fact, they 
looked as idle as the ^' silly buckets on the deck," in the Ancient 
Mariner, These smokeless shafts, however, were a fine pro* 
spect, and as we gazed upon them, the atmosphere in the future, 
like a dissolving process in the views at the Polytechnic, became 
exquisitely clear, the newly-built columns came out sharp 
against the sky, the clouds of soot from St. Paul's dropped 
down like a black veil, and all the city, in our mind's eye, stood 
before us at mid-day, as clear, bright, and crisp, as Paris appears 
from the Arc de Triomphe. Sooner or later this vision must be 
a reality; the great factories within the limits of the city must 
consume their own smoke according to law; and now that Dr. 
Amott has applied the same apparatus to the domestic hearth^ 
we may reasonably hope to see every grate consume its own 
smoke. The best incentive to manufacturers to apply the new 
apparatus is the fact that the saving in the consumption and 
prime cost of the fuel used is thereby considerable. The follow- 
ing is an account of the saving effected at Messrs. Hanbury and 
Co.'s brewery. It will be seen that as furnace after furnace was 
fitted with the apparatus, its economical operation became 
more apparent ; — 

July 1st, 1848 . 
„ 1849 . 
„ 1860. 
„ 1861 . 
„ 1862 . 
„ 1863 . 



£ $. 


d. 


69 4 





G31 4 





1,606 





1,935 12 





1,906 





2,200 






£8,338 
Deduct from this cost of apparatus 3,000 
Casualties and sundries . • 350 

Total sa v'lng d uring the whole lime ■ — 

It Las been in operation • • £,4:,^%^ ^ ^ 
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Now every chimney is fitted, it will be seen the annual saving is 
upwards of 2,000/. per annum. This saving, we are told, is 
brought about not by the consumption of a less weight of fuel, 
but owing to the screenings or dust of coal only being required 
for the furnaces. But there can be no doubt that the actual 
consumption of the smoke or volatile coal must have something 
to do with the above very satisfactory state of things. We 
are given to understand that a similar apparatus has been erected 
in Price and Co.'s Patent Candle Factory at Lambeth with the 
same satisfactory result; and we have not the slightest doubt 
that the time is very near at hand when the thousands of chal- 
drons of floating coal in the air which now descend upon our 
linen and our furniture, to the deterioration in the capital alone 
of millions a year, will speedily be remembered as an " institu- 
tion of the dark ages." 

A still more interesting question to us, however, is that 
of the ''moral smoke," in connection with the people em- 
ployed in this brewery, and of the measures taken by the 
firm to consume it. In another part of this work will be 
found an account of the schools and other arrangements 
established by the managers of the Belmont Patent Candle 
Factory for the mental and physical benefit of their work- 
people. We are glad to find that in this great brewery the 
partners have been also mindful of the moral and intellectual 
condition of their work-people. A library containing nearly 
2,000 volumes has been provided. These books are lent out to 
read, and however little of the look of the student the burly 
drayman might have about him, we can assure the reader that 
very extensive use has T)een made of this lending library. A 
short time since a reading-room was added, but this has not 
turned out so successful. The only time that the persons em- 
ployed in the brewery could attend would of course be after the 
hours of labour, and it is found that, either from the men being 
too tired to return to the brewery, or from a disinclination to do 
so, the place is but little used. 

The proprietors have had more success with what appears to 
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US the most important institution of the brewery — the savings 
bank. We are informed that the labouring men have abeady 
deposited 12^000/. in it ; and this sum is exclusive of the sub* 
scriptions to the benefit club^ and of the sum laid by in the same 
institution by the clerks, which reaches a much larger amount. 
The school — a very large one — ^built for the use of the 
children of the workmen some years ago, is not in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the brewery, as the firm could not obtain a 
convenient site. It contains a thousand children. It is not ex- 
clusively nor even chiefly used by them, but by the children of 
the neighbourhood in which it is situated. The firm is, how- 
ever, about to establish a school for the elder boys of the men, 
which is to be of a first-rate chai*acter. This mental ti*aining- 
ground is to be made subsidiary to the interests of the firm as 
well as of the children themselves ; that is, the lads who show 
most talent and industry are to have the first ofier of employ- 
ment in the concern. By this means merit will find its due re- 
ward, and the brewery will be fed with that invaluable com- 
modity—intelligent and assiduous labour. 
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PREFACE. 



Ip any one of those mysterious autocrats who " do'* the reviews 
<' on" some newspaper or serial shall^ in his condescension^ deign 
to inform public opinion what he may think about Mirth and 
Metre^ that autocrat/ unless he be in an unhoped-for state 
of benignity, will, doubtless, commence with the agreeable remark 
that *' the work before us consists of certain Lays and Legends, 
written in paltry imitation of the productions of the mimitable 
Thomas Ingoldsby." 

Admitting the imputation without cavil, (except at the word 
" paltry,** which recUli/ is too bad, don't you think so, dear reader?) 
the authors would inquire whether such an admission legitimately 
exposes them to hostile criticism? When the late Mr. Barham 
produced the " Ingoldsby Legends," he, as it were, founded a new 
school of comic versification. That this is not a mere ipse dixit 
of our own is evinced by the fact that, in common parlance, a 
man who adopts this style of composition is said to have written 
an " Ingoldsby," as he might be said to have written an Epic, had 
he chosen that form instead. 

To assert that only a very small shred of Mr. Barham's mantle 
has fallen upon any of his imitators {^ fact to ^\5i<^xiWka^w^TSiss^<5k 
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readily assent tlian the present writers), is simply to state that 
the standard we have proposed to ourselves is a high one, and 
proportionately difi&cult to attain. 

" Vixere fortes cmte Agamerrmona'* 
is a fact which does not appear^to have checked the energies or 
paralysed the ambition of the " king of men;** nor was Waterloo 
the less a great victory because Julius Caesar had a few centuries 
before successfully invaded Gaul. 

To our thinking, however, the common sense of the matter 
lies (afber the usual fashion of that inestimable quality) in a nut- 
shell. A servile copy of any particular style — ^a hash of old ideas, 
or want of ideas, served up after the manner of some popular 
writer — ^is a bad thing, against which all true lovers of literature 
are bound to raise their voices whenever they meet with it; but 
if a young author, imbued with admiration of, and respect for, 
some man of genius who has lived before him, sees fit to embody 
his own thoughts and feelings in a form which experience has 
approved, rather than confuse himself and his readers, in his 
frantic strivings after originality, by torturing words out of their 
natural meaning, and marshalling them in a metre against which 
the ear rebels, we conceive no just canon of criticism can forbid 
his doing so. To which of these categories the Lays and 
Legends in this Volume are to be assigned, we leave it to ou' 
readers to determine. 

iFranft IE. iSwelileg. 

^tivmCts % gatej$. 
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MAUDE ALLINGHAME; 

A LEOEIO) OF HSBTFOBDSHIRE.* 

?Part tfie ifirgt. 

Thebb is weeping and wailing in AUinghame Hall^ 

Fiom many an eye does the tear-drop fall. 

Swollen with sorrow is many a lip^ 

Many a nose is red at the tip; 

All the shutters are shut very tight, 

To keep out the wind and to keep out the light ; 

While a couple of mutes, 

With very black suits, 

And extremely long faces, 

Have taken their places 
With an air of professional esprit de corps, 
One on each side of the great hall door. 
On the gravel beyond, in a wonderful state 



• The following legend is founded on a story curretvt vcv. \3cv^\as\* '^\^^'^»' 
•where the Hcene is hid ; the house was actuaWy \iMTii\. ^la^xi ^wiJ^ Hss^^'^i.'J^^ 
Hffo, baring juat been rendered habitable. i 
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Of black velvet and feathers, a grand hearse, and eight 
Magnificent horses, the orders await 

Of a spruce undertaker. 

Who's come from Long Acre, 
To furnish a cpfiin, and do the polite 
To the corpse of Sir Reginald AUinghame, Knight. 



The lamented deceased whose funeral arrangement 

Tve just been describing, resembled that strange gei 

Who ventured to falsely imprison a great man, 

Viz. the Ottoman captor of noble Lord Bateman ; 

For we're told in that ballad, which makes our eyes water. 

That this terrible Turk had got one only daughter ; 

And although our good knight had twice seen twins arrive, i 

Young lady named Maud« was the only survivor. 

So there being no entail 

On some horrid heir-male. 
And no far-away cousin or distant relation 
To lay claim to the lands and commence litigation, 
Tis well known through the county, by each one and ail, 
That flair Maude is the heiress of Allinghame HalL 

Yes ! she was very fair to view j 
Mark well that forehead's ivory hue, 
That speaking eye, whose glance of pride 
The silken lashes scarce can hide, 
E'en when, as now, its wonted fire 
Is paled with weeping o'er her sire; 
Those scornful lips that part to show 
The pearl-like teeth in even row, 
That dimpled chin, so round and fair, 
The clusters of her raven hair. 
Whose glossy cutis tlaeii shadow throw 
O'er her snioothL biow aaaii u^Ol qI «asy« \ 
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The faultless hand, the ankle small, 
The figure more than woman tall, 
And yet so graceful, sculptor's art 
Such symmetry could ne'er impart. 
Observe her well, and then confess 
The power of female loveliness. 
And say, " Except a touch of vice 

One may descry 

About the eye. 
Rousing a Caudle-ish recollection. 
Which might perchance upon reflection 
Turn out a serious objection, 
That gal would make " a heavenly/ splice,* 

From far and wide 
On every side 
The county did many a suitor ride, 
Who, wishing to marry, determined to call 
And propose for the heiress of AUinghame HalL 
Knights who'd gathered great fame in 
Stabbing, cutting, and maiming 
The Frendii and their families 
At Blenheim and Eamilies, 
In promiscuous manslaughter 
T'other side of the water, 
Very eagerly sought her; 
Yet, though presents they brought her, 
And fjEtin would have tauglit her 
To fancy they loved her, not one of them caught hot. 
lilaude received them all civilly, asked them to dine, 
Gave them capital venison, and excellent wine. 
But decUred, when they popp'd, that she'd really no m^on 
They'd had serious intentions — she owned their devotion 
Was excessive]/ flattering — quite toa.c\migp-m Wi^ 
JSbe was grieved at the part duty iotoed\iex \tt ^^\ 

b2 
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Still her recent bereavement — her excellent father — 
(Here she took out her handkerchief) yes, she had rather — 
Bather not (here she sobbed) say a thing so unpleasant, 
But she*d made up her mind not to marry at present. 
Might she venture to hope that she still should retain 
Their friendship? — ^to lose that would cause her such pain. 
Would they like to take supper? — she feared etiquette,. 
A thing not to be set 
At defiance by one in her sad situation. 
Having no " Maiden Aunt," or old moral relation 
Of orthodox station, 
Whose high reputation, 
And prim notoriety. 
Should inspire society 
With a very deep sense of the strictest propriety; 
Such a relative wanting, she feared, so she said, 
Etiquette must prevent her from offering a bed ; 
But the night was so fine — just the thing for a ride — 
Must they go? Well, good-bye, — and here once more she sighed; 
Then a last parting smile on the suitor she threw. 
And thus, having "let him down easy," withdrew. 
While the lover rode home with an indistinct notion 
That somehow he'd not taken much by his motion. 



Young Lord Dandelion, 

An illustrious scion, 

A green sprig of nobility. 

Whose excessive gentility 
I fain would describe if I had but ability,— 
This amiable lordliiig, being much in the state 
I've described, L e, going home at night rather late, 

Having got his conge 

(As a rrenchmaiv. -would say) 
From the heiress, wi% v?la.om\i"&'^\i^«^^'ci3a^^ 
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Is jogging along, in a low state of mind. 
When a horseman comes rapidly up from behind, 
And a voice in his ear 
Shouts in tones round and clear, 
" Ho, there ! stand and deliver! your money or life T 
While some murderous weapon, a pistol or knife. 
Held dose to his head, 
As these words are being said, 
•Glitters cold in the moonlight^ and fills him with dread. 



Now I think you will own, 

That when riding alone 
On the back of a horse, be it black, white, or roan. 
Or chestnut, or bay, 
Or piebald, or grey. 
Or dun-brown (though a notion my memory crosses 
That 'tis asses are usually done brown, not horses). 
When on horseback, I say, in the dead of the night, 

Nearly dark, if not quite, 

In despite of the light 

Of the moon shining bright- 
ish — yes, not more than -ish, for the planet's cold rays I 
''ve been told on this night were unoisually hazy— 

With no one in sight. 

To the left or the right, 
,Save a well-mounted highwa3rman folly intent 
On obtaining your money, as Dan did his rent, 
By bullying, an odd sort of annual pleasantry 
That " Eepaler" played off on the finest of peasantry; 
In so awkward a fix I should certainly say, 

By far the best way 
Is to take matters easy, and quietly pay; 
Hie alternative being that the To\>\)et icuk^ \3(^a^^^ 
To a couple of bullets by way o£ cjyi/Am; 
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Thus applying oar brains, if perchance we have got any^ 

In this summary mode to the study of botany, 

By besprinkling the leaves^ and the grass, and the flowers^ 

With the source of our best intellectual powers, •* 

And, regardless of habeas corpus^ creating 

A feast for the worms, which are greedily waiMng 

Till such time as any gent 

Quits this frail tenement, 
And adopting a shroud as his sole out^ garmenty 
Becomes food for worms, slugs, and all such-like varmints 



My Lord Dandelion, 

That illustrious sdon, 
Not possessing the pluck of the bold hero Brian, 
(Of whom Irishmen rave till one murmurs " how true 
Is the brute's patronymic of Brian Bore you), 

Neither feeling inclined, 

Nor having a mind 
To be shot by a highwayman, merely said " Eh? 
Aw — extwemely unpleasant — aw — ^take it, sir, pway;*" 
And without further parley his money resigned. 

Away! away! 
With a joyous neigh^ 
Bounds the highwayman's steed, like a eolt at play; 
And a merry laugh rings loud and dear, 
On the terrified drum of his trembling ear, ' 
While the following words doth his lordship hear : — 
" Unlucky, my lord ; imlucky, I know. 
For the money to go 
And the heiress say * No,' 
On the self-same day, is a terrible blow. 
When next you visit her, good my lord, 

Give THE HlGKWiLYliUb3SC&W^Vi^2kt^^Kv^^ 
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Away! away! 
On his gallant grey 
My Lord Dandelion^ 
That unfortunate scions 
Gallops as best he may; 
And as he rides he mutters low, 
^ Insolent fellar^. how did he knowr 



In the stable department of Allinghame Hall 

There's the deyil to pay, 

As a body may say. 
And no assets forthcoming to answer the call; 

For the head groom, Boger, 

A knowing old codgor. 

In a thundering rage^ 

Which nought can assuage, 

Most excessively cross is 

With the whole stud of horses, 

While he vidoualy swears 

At the fillies and mares; 
He bullies th^e helpers, he kicks all the boya^ 
Upsets innocent pails with superfluous noise; 
Very loudly doth fret and incessantly fume, 

And behayeSy ja a word, 

In a way most absurd. 
More befltiting a madman, by &r, than a groom, 

Till at l^D^gth he finds vent 

For his deep discontent 
In the following soliloquy : — ^^ Pm blest if thia is 
To be stood any longer; 111 go and tell Missis; 
If she don't know some dodge as 11 stop this here ri^ 
• y y then, dash my vig. 

This here werry morning 
I jest gives her waxning^ 
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If I don't rm a Dutchman, or sammut as worse is." 
Then, after a short obligato of corses, 
Just to let off the steam, Roger dons his best clothes, 
And seeks his young mistress his griefs to disclose. 

** Please your Ladyship's Honour, 

Pve come here upon a 
Furtiklar rum business going on in the stable, 
Yich, avake as I am, I ain't no how been able 
To get at the truth on : — ^the last thing each night 
I goes round all the 'orses to see as they're right, — 
And they alvays is right too, as fEtr as I see, 
Cool, k'viet, and clean, just as 'orses should be, — 
Then, furst thing ev'ry morning agen I goes round, 
To see as the cattle is all safe and sound. 
'Twas nigh three veeks ago, or perhaps rather more, 
Ven vun morning, as usual, I unlocks the door, — 
(Tho' I ought to ha' mentioned I alvays does lock it, 
And buttons the key in my right breeches pocket) — 
I opens the door, Mann, and there vas Brown Bess, 
Your ladyship's mare, in a horribul mess; 
Reg'lar kivered all over vith sveat, foam, and lather, 
Laying down in her stall — sich a sight for a father ! 
Vhile a saddle and bridle, as hung there kvite clean 
Over night, was all mud and mot fit to be seen; 
And, to dock a long tale, since that day thrice a-week, 
Or four times, perhaps, more or less, so to speak, 

I've diskivered that thare, 

Identical mare. 
Or else the black Barb, vich, perhaps you'll remember 
Vas brought here from over the seas last September, 
In the state I describes, as if fairies or vitches 
Had rode 'em aU night over hedges and ditdies ; 
If this here's to go on (and Tm sure I don't know 
Sow to stop it), I tells you at N^aiiefc,! mw^ %q-> 
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Yes, although Fve lived here 

A good twenty-five year, 
I am sorry to say (for I knows what your loss is) 
You moist get some vun else to look arter your 'orses.** 

Roger's wonderful tale 

Seemed of little avail. 
For Maude neither fainted, nor screamed, nor turned pale, 
But she signed with her finger to bid him draw near; 

And cried, " Boger, come here, 

Tve a word for your ear;" 

Then she whispered so low 

That I really don't know 
What it was that she said, but it seemed apropos 

And germane to the matter; 

For though Boger stared at her, 

With mouth wide asunder, 

Extended by wonder. 
Ere she ended, his rage appeared wholly brought under. 

Insomuch that the groom. 

When he quitted the room, 
Louted low, and exclaimed, with a grin of delight, 
'' Your Ladyship's Honour^s a gentleman quite P 
Tis reported, that night, at the sign of '< The Gfoat,* 
Boger the groom changed a £20 note. 



Part iiz ZetoxCti, 
Thebb's a stir and confusion in Redbum town, 
And all the way up and all the way down 

The principal street, 

When the neighbours meet, 
They do nothing but chafe, and grumble, and frown, 

And sputter and mutteii 

And sentences utter. 
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Such as these — " Have you heard. 

The thing that's occurred 1 

His worship the Mayor ? 
Shoddug affair I 

Much too bad, I declare ! 

Fifty pounds^ IVe been told ! 

And as muck more in gold. 

Well, the Tillain u bold ! 

Two horse pistols ! — No more? 

I thought they said four. 

And so close to the town f 

I say, Gaffer Brown, 

Do tell us about it." 

« Thus the matter feU out— it 
Was only last night that his warship the Mayor, 

Master Zachary Bkir, 
Having been at St. Alban's and sold in the fair 
Some fifteen head of cattle, a hcMrse xad a mare, 

Jogging home on his nag 

With the cash in a bag, 
Was met by a highwayman armed to the: teeth, 
With a belt full of pistols and swcnrd in its sheath, 

A muxderoua villain, six ifeet high. 

With spur oa heel and boot en thigh. 

And a great black beard and a wieked eye; 
And he said to his Worship, * My fat little friend, 

I will thank you to lend 
Me that nice bag of gold, wMch no doubt you intend 

BefcHre long to ezp^id 

In some awfully alow waj. 

Or possibly low way. 
Which I should not approveu Come^ old fellow, be quick T 
And than Master Blair heard an ominous dick; 

Betokening the eoeking 
Of a pistol, a shodsxc^ 
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Sound, which caused him to quake^ 
And shiver and shake, 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his stocking. 
So yielding himself with a touching submission 
To what he conmdered a vile imposition, 
He handed the bag with the tin to the highway- 
man, who took it, and saying in rather a dry way, 
' Many thanks, gallant sir,' galloped off down a bye way.** 



The town council has met, and his worship the Mayor, 

Master Zachary Blair, 

Having taken the chair, 
And sat in it too, which was nothing but fjEiir, 

Did at GBoe, then and there^ 

Relate and declare^ 

With a dignified air. 

And a presence most rare. 
The tale we've just heard, which made all men to stare, 

And indignantly swear. 

It was too bad to bear. 
Then after they'd fully discussed the aflair. 
To fiend out the best method of setMng things square. 
They agreed one and all the next night to repair, 

Upon horseback, or mare. 

To the highwayman's lair. 
And, if he a{^)eared, hunt him down like a hare. 

Over No-Man's-Land* the moon shines bright. 
And the funse and the fern m its liquid light 
Glitter and gleam of a silvery white; 



* The name of a lonely common neaar Baai^«sii<\<ei^ iwioss^ ^ HaN^^ssKMSi 
Bite for piize-^bt9. 
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The lengthened track which the cart-wheels make. 

Winds o'er the heath like a mighty snake, 

And silence o'er that lonely wold 

Doth undisputed empire hold, 

Save where the night-breeze fitfully 

Mourns like some troubled spirit's cry; 

At the cross roads the old sign-post 

Shows dimly forth, like sheeted ghost. 

As with weird arm, extended still. 

It points the road to Leamsford Mill ; 

In fact it is not 

At all a sweet spot, 

A nice situation. 

Or charming location ; 
The late Kobins himself, in despite his vocatioD, 

Would have deemed this a station 

Unworthy laudation, 
Ind have probably termed it " a blot on the nation.** 

In a lane hard by. 

Where the hedge-rows high, 
Veil with their leafy boughs the sky. 
Biding their time, sits his worship the Mayor, 

Master Zachary Blair, 

And my Lord Dandelion, 

That illustrious scion. 
And Oxley the butcher, and Doughy the baker. 
And Chisel the joiner and cabinet-maker, 

And good farmer Dacre, 

Who holds many an acre. 
And, inmper omnes, bold Jonathan Blaker, 

The famous thief-taker. 
Who's been sent for from town as being more wide awaker, 
(Excuse that comparative, sure 'tis no crime 
To sacrifice grammai to auOoi z» isi^ ^^K^xsi^^ 
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And up to the dodges of fellows who take a 

Delight in being bom in " stone jugs," and then fake a- 

way all their lives long in a manner would make a 

Live Archbishop to swear, let alone any Quaker, 

Wet or dry, you can name, or a Jumper or Shaker; 

And, to add to this list, Hobbs was there, so was Dobbs, 

With several others, all more or less snobs, 

Low partys, quite willing to peril their nobs 

In highwayman catching, and such-like odd jobs, 

To obtain a few shillings, which they would term bobs. 

Tisn't pleasant to wait 

In a fidgety state 
Of mind, at an hour we deem very late. 

When our fancies have fled 

Home to supper and bed. 
And we feel we are catching a cold in the head ; 
(By the way, if this ailment should ever make yoi^ ill. 
Drop some neat sal-volatile into your gruel, 

You'll be all right next day. 

And will probably say. 
This, by way of receipt, is a regular jewel;) 

To wait, I repeat, 

For a robber or cheat, 
On a spot he's supposed to select for his beat. 
When said robber wont come's the reverse of a treat. 

So thought the butcher, and so thought the baker. 
And so thought the joiner and cabinet-maker. 
And so thought all the rest except Jonathan Blaker; 
To hiTTi catching a thief in the dead of the night 
Presented a source of unfailing delight ; 

And now as he sat 

Peering under his hat, 
He looked much like a terrier -wal^imi^ ^ x^. 
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Hark ! he hears a muffled sound ; 
He slips from the saddle, his ear's to the ground. 

Louder and clearer, 

Nearer and nearer, 
Tis a horse's tramp on the soft green sward ! 
He is mounted again : " Now, good my Lord, 
Now, master Mayor, mark well, if you can, 
A rider approaches, is this your man?* 

Ay, mark that coal-black barb that skims, 
With flowing mane and graceful limba^ 
As lightly onward o'er the lea 
As greyhound from the leash set free; 
Observe the rider's flashing eye, 
His gallant front and bearing high ; 
His slender form, which scarce appears 
Fitted to manhood's riper years; 
The easy grace with which at need 
He checks or urges on his steed; 
Can this be one whose fame is spread 
For deeds of rapine and of dread? 

My Lord Dandelion 

Placed his spy-^lass his eye on. 
Stared hard at the rider, and dien exclaimed, ^ Well — ar — 
'Tis weally so dark ! but I think 'tis the fellar." . 

While his worship the Mayor 

Whiq)ered, ^ O, look ye there I 
That purse in his girdle, d'ye see it? — 1 twigged it; 
'TIS my purse as was prigged, and the willin what prigged it T 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
He's off and away, 
Follow who can, follow ^lio tmkij. 
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There's hunting and n>M»jdng 

And going the pace in 
Despite of the light, whidi is not good for racing. 
** Hold hard ! hold hard ! there's somebody spilt, 

And entirely kilt !" 

" Well, never mind. 

Leave him behind," — 
The pace is a great deal too good to be kind. 
Follow, follow, 

O'er hill and hollow, — 
Faster, fsister. 

Another disaster ! 
His worship the Mayor has got stack in a bog. 
And l^ere let us leave him to spur and to flog, 
Hell know better the next time, — a stupid old dog ! 
« Where's HobbsT 
^ I don't know." 

" And Dobbs and the snobs T 

** All used-up long ago." 

'^ My nag^s almost blown !" 

" And mine^ got a stone 
In his shoe — I'm afraid it's no ga Why, I say ! 
That rascally highwayman's getting away !" 



'Tis true. Swift as the trackless wind. 
The gallant barb leaves all behind ; 
Hackney and hunter i^ili in vain 
Exert each nerve, each sinew strain ; 
And all in vain that motley crew 
Of horsemen still the diase pursue. 
Two by two, and one by one. 
They lag behind — ^'tis nearly done, 
That desperate game, that eaget «tenfe, 
That fearful race for deatli ot "\ife. 
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Those dark trees gained that skirt the moor, 
All danger of pursuit is o'er ; 
Screened by their shade from every eye, 
Escape becomes a certainty. , 
Haste ! for with stem, relentless will 
One bideb's on thy traces still ! 

'Tis bold Jonathan Bla- 

ker who sticks to his prey 
In this somewhat unfeeling, though business-like way. 
But even he, too, is beginning to find 
That the pace is so good hell be soon left behind. 
He presses his horse on with hand and with heel. 
He rams in the persuaders too hard a great deal; 

'Tis but labour in' vain, 

Though he starts from the pain. 
Nought can give that stout roadster his wind back again. 
Now Jonathan Blaker had formerly been 
A soldier, and fought for his country and queen, 
Over seas, the Low Countries to wit, and while there, in 

Despite of good teaching, 

And praying and preaching, 
Had acquired a shocking bad habit of swearing; 

Thus, whenever, as now, 

The red spot on his brow 

Proved him " wrathy and riled,** 

He would not draw it mild,} 
But would, sans apology, let out on such 
Occasions a torrent of very low Dutch. 
One can scarce feel surprise, then, considering the urgency 
Of the case, that he cried in the present emergencgr, 
" Ach dormer und blitzen'' {& taste of lus lingo), 
" Hell escape, by — " (I don't know the German for "jingo"), 

" Tausend texifel I sturmwetterf 

To think 1 ab.o\x\.^\^\. ^ 
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Scamp like that get away ; don't I wish now that Td ha* 
Drove a brace of lead pills through the horse or the rider; 
Pr'aps there's time for it still — Mein auge (my eye), 
Tis the only chance left, so here goes for a try." 



Oh, faster spur thy flagging steed. 
Still faster, — fearful is thy need. 
Oh, heed not now his failing breath. 
Life lies before, behind thee death ! 
Warning all vainly given ! too late 
To shield thee from the stroke of fate. 
One glance the fierce pursuer threw, 
A pistol from his holster drew, 
Levelled and fired, the echoes still 
Prolong the sound from wood to hill ; 
But ere the last vibrations die, 
A WOMAN'S shriek of agony 
Rings out beneath that midnight sky ! 

The household sleep soundly in Allinghame Hall, 
Groom, butler, and coachman, cook, footboy, and all; 
The fat old housekeeper 
(Never was such a sleeper), 
After giving a snore, 
Which was almost a roar. 
Has just turned in her bed and begun a fresh score ; 
The butler (a shocking old wine-bibbing sinner), 
Having made some mistake after yesterday's dinner, 
As to where he should put a decanter of sherry. 
Went to bed rather merry. 
But perplexed in his mind. 
Not being able to find 
A legitimate reasoiv. 
Why at that time and Bfes^acsa 
c 
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His e^pr^post bed chooses, whichever way he stiza^ 
To present to his yision a couple of testers ! 
Since which, still more completely his spirits to damp, 
He*s been roused twice by nightmare and three times by cramp t 
And now he dreams some old church-bell 
Is monmfiilly tolling a dead man's knell, 
And he starts in his sleep, and matters, " Alas! 

Man^s life's brittle as glass! 
There's another cork flown, and the spirit escaped; 

Heigh hoP (here he gaped), 

Then, scratching his head. 

He sat up in bed, 
For that bell goes on rin^g more loud than before. 
And he knows 'tis the bell of the great hall door. 
Footman taU, 
Footboy small. 
Housekeeper, butler, coachman, and aU, 
In a singular state of extreme dishabille. 

Which they each of tbem feel 

Disinclined to reveal, 
And yet know not very wdl how to conceal, 
With one accord rush to the old oak hall j 

To unfufiten the door 

Takes a minute or more; 
It opens at length and disdoses a si^ 
Which fills them with wond^ , and 49orrow, snd fiighft. 

The ruddy li^t of early dawn 
Gilds with its rays ihst velvet kwn; 
From every shrub and painted flower 
Dew-drops distill in silvery shower ; 
Sweet perfumes load the air ; the song 
Of waking bbxls is borne along 
Upon the bosom of the breeze 
That murmurs t\aoa^\Ii^^?wroi^\iK«a\ 
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The crystal brook that dances by 
Gleams in the sunlight merrily ; 
All teUs of joy, and love, and liffr— 
AU ? — Said I everything was rife 
With happiness? — ^Behold that fonn, 
like lily broken by the storm, 
Fall'n prostrate on the steps before 
^6 m»rble threshold of the door ! 
The well-turned Umbs, the nobk mien. 
The riding-coat of Lincoln greeo ; 
Tb« hat, whose plume of sable hue 
its shadow o*er his features threw ; 
Yon coal-black barb, too, panting near, 
AU show some youthful cavalier; 
While, fatal evidence of strife, 
From a deep hurt the flood of life 
Proves, as its current stains the sod, 
How man defiles the work of God. 
With eager haste the servants rake 
The head, aaad on the features gaae, 
Then backward sUrt in sad surprise 
As that pale &ce they recognise. 
Good reason theirs, although, in sooth. 
They knew but half the fatal truth; 
For, strange as doth the tale appeM; 
One stwtUog £Eu;t » all too dear, 
The robber, who on No-Man's-Land 
Was shot by Bhiker's ruthless hand/*-* 
That highwayman of evil fame 
Is beauteous Maude of AUin^uuue ! 



L'ENVOI. 
« Well, but that's not VJaa etAT 
^' Feg it is, my good inewd.'* 
c 2 
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" Oh, I say ! ^ 
That wont pay ; 
Tis a shocking bad way 
To leave off so abruptly. I wanted to hear 
A great many particulars : first, I'm not clear. 
Is the young woman killed f ' " Be at rest on that head. 
She's completely defiinct, most excessively dead. 
Blaker's shot did the business ; she'd just strength to fly. 
Beached her home, rang the bell, and then sank down to die." 
"Poor girl 1 really it's horrid ! However I knew it 
Could come to no good — I felt certain she'd rue it — 
But pray, why in the world did the jade go to do it V* 
*' 'Tis not easy to say ; but at first, I suppose, 
Just by way of a freak she rode out in man's clothes." 
" Then her taking the money V " A mere idiosyncrasy. 
As when, some years since, a young gent, being with drink 

crazy. 
Set off straight on end to the British Museum, 
And, having arrived there, transgressed all the laws 
Of good breeding, by smashing the famed Portland Vase ; 
Or the shop-lifting ladies, by dozens you see 'em. 
For despising the difference 'twixt tuum and meum. 
Brought before the Lord Mayor every week, in the papers. 

Why, the chief linen-drapers 
Have a man in their shops solely paid for revealing 
When they can't keep their fair hands fix)m picking and 

stealing. 
'Twas a mere woman's fancy, a female caprice. 
And you know at that time they'd no rural police." 
Hum ! it may have been so. Well, is that all about it T 
No ; there's more to be told, though I dare say you'll doubt it- 
s being true ; but the story goes on to relate, 
That, after Maude's death, the old Hall and estate 
Were put up to auction, and "Mias^et Blair thought it 
mod a famous investmeivt, "WA tot \\. «sAVsv\.^*-^ 
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And fitted it up in extremely bad taste; 

But scarce had he placed 
His foot o'er the threshold, — ^the very first night, 

He woke up in a fright. 
Being roused from his sleep by a terrible cry 
Of ' Fire !' — ^had only a minute to fly 

In his shirt, Mrs. Blair in her Well, never mind. 

In the dress she had on at the time ; while behind 
Followed ten little blessings, who looked very winning 
In ten little nightgowns of Irish linen ; 
They'd just time to escape, when the flames, with a roar 
Like thunder, burst forth from each window and door ; 

And there, with afitight. 

They perceive by the light 

Maude Allinghame's sprite— 
Her real positive ^ost — no fantastic illusion 
Conceived by their brains from the smoke and confusion — 

With a hot flaming brand 

In each shadowy hand. 
Flaring up, like a fiend, in the midst of the fire. 
And exciting the flames to bum fiercer and higher. 
From what follows we learn that ghosts, spirits, and elves, 
Are the creatures of habit as well as ourselves ; 
For Maude (that is, ghost Maude), when once she had done 
The trick, seemed to think it was capital fan ; 
And whenever the house is rebuilt, and prepared 
For a tenant, the rooms being all well scrubbed and aired, 
The very first night the new owner arrives 
Maude's implacable spirit stiU ever contrives 

Many various ways in 

To set it a blazing ; 

In this way she's done 

Both the Phoenix and Sun 
So especially brown by the fires she's lighted, 

That now, being invitei 
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To grant an insurance, th^ always sagr when a tnea 
Offer is made liiem, 
Tia no use to penttade them, 

If a post's in the case, they wont do it at any price." 



MORAL. 

And now for the moral I Imprimis, young heiresseB, 

Don*t go ridn^ o' nights, and dont rob mayors or maycnreflseB; 

As to robbing your suitors, allow me to say, 

On the face of the Udng 'tis a scheme that won't pafy ; 

Though they sigh and protest aad are dabs at We^makm^ 

Youll not find one in ten 

Of these charming young men 
Can produce on occasion a purse worth your takii^. 
Don't refuse a good offer, but tibdidc ere yon lei a 
Chance like that slip away, that you vmynCt get a heUer. 

One more Mdft and Pve done — 

If by pistol or gtta 

It should e'er be your lot 

(Which I hope it n»iy not). 

In a row to get shot^ 
And the doctor's assistance liioiild all px^ve in ^ain, 
" When yon give np the ^^bK)st, dont resinme it agaizi.'^ 
If you do choose to "walk* and rwisit this earth 
To play tricks, let some method be mixed with your mirtk. 
As to burning down houses and raiaix)^ folka^ 
And flaring about like a Fn»-lriBg'» daiaghiter,— 
Allow me to say there's fto tm m such jokea^ 

'Twould far better hafve been 

To have copied Undiae,'— 
There's no harm in a mixture si sjpiriU and water J 

Jfcatdt S« &• 
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*Y» KIGHT ANCIENT BALLAD OF Y» COMBAT OP 
KING TIDKICH WITH Y« DRAGON." 

Hey for the march of intellect, 

The sehoohnaster^s abroad, 
And sfcill the ay is raised on high, 

Obey his mighty word ! 
Where'er we go, both high and low. 

Bow down be£ore his nod ; 
And the sceptre may hide its jewelled pride, 

For our sceptre's the bdrdien rod. 

And all " enlightened citizens'' and '^ learned brothers" say. 

That the world was never 

One half so clever 
As it is in the present day. 

Now I deny 

This general cry; 
And will proceed to teU you why 
Pve long since come to the condueion, 
Tis all a popular delusion. 

I have seen many a wild-beast show. 

From the day when Messrs. Hdcock and Co. 

Were what vulgar people call aU-the-go, 

To the time when society mourned lot \]b&\Q«& 

(All felt it, but no one like poor Mi. Ctoai^ 
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Of the elephant " Chuney," who went mad, 'tis said, 

With the pressure and pain 

He felt in his brain 
From constantly bearing a tmink on his head. 

And I have set eye on 

That magnanimous lion. 

Brave Wallace — oh, fye on 

The brutes who could hie on 

Fierce bull-dogs to fly on 
His monarchical mane ! I declare I could cry on 
The bare thought, as one weeps when one goes to see "Ion." 

And lately I've been 

Down to Astley's, and seen 
His wonderful elephants act; what they mean 
By their actions, I've not the most distant idea. 
Why they stand on their heads, why they wag their fat tails. 
Are to me hidden mysteries, " very like whales," 
As Hamlet remarks of some cloud he is certain 
He perceives up aloft, whence they let down the curtain, 
And whither they draw up the fairies and goddesses. 
With their pretty pink legs and inadequate bodices. 

But of all the beasts I ever did see. 
Whether of low or of high degree. 

Despite the "schoolmaster," 

And " going a-head faster,'* 

The arts and the sciences. 

And all their appliances. 
Never an animal, chained or loose, 

As yet have I heard 

Utter one single woid, 
Or so much as attempt to say ""^oX"* \.o ^ %^^^^- 
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But you'll see, if you read the next two or three pages, 
That in what people now-a-days term the dark ages, 
When the world was some thousand years younger or so, 
Beasts could talk very well; and it wasn't thought low 
For a real live monarch his prowess to brag on, 
And bandy high words with an insolent dragon. 

g< Eififjt ancient Sallatr. 

The good King Tidrich rode from Bern* 

(And a fdnny name had he). 
His charger was bay, and he took his way 

Under the greenwood-tree ; 
And ever he sang, as he rode along, 
" Tis a very fine thing 
To be a crowned king. 
And to feel one's right arm strong." 

King Tidrich was clad in armour of proof 

(Whatever that may be) 
And his helmet shone with many a stone, 

Inserted cunningly; 
While on his shield one might behold 
A lion trying 
To set off flying. 
Emblazoned in burnished gold. 

King Tidrich was counting his money o'er. 

As he rode the greenwood through, 
When he was aware of a " shocking affair," 

And a terrible "to-do :" 



* King Tidrich, Dietrich, or Theoderic, the son of Thietmar, king of Bern, 
and the fair Odilia, daughter of Essung Jarl, was, as it were, the central 
hero of that well-known, popular, and mtexes^Vn^ -woxk ^ve^ '''''^<;><^ <^ 
Seroes, " which relates the deeds of the chaxnpioiva ^\io ^\XiM3sx'&^"0as«^^s^^'** 
to him, and the manner in which they joined his ieWo^a^ivj^ 
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Then loudly he shouted with pore delight, 

"A glofioos row, 

I make mine avow; 
ni on, and view the fight." 

And a fearfiil sight it was, I ween. 

As ever a king did see. 
For a dragon old, and a lion bold, 

Were striving wrathfully; 
But the monarch perceived from the very first — 
And it made him sad, 
For " a leas^m he had," — 
That the lion would get the worstr 

When the lion saw the royal Knight^ 

These were the words he said : 
" O mighty King, assistance brings 

Or I am fiurly sped; 
For the battle has been both fierce and long; 
Two days and a night 
Bave I urged the ^^, 
But the dragon's unpleasantly stroi^." 

In a kind of Low Dutch did the lion speak^ 

Nor his stops did he neglect, 
But e'en in his hurry, for Lindley Murray 

Preserved a marked respect; 
And he managed his Wa according to rule : 
Full well I ween 
Must the beast have been 
Taught at some Public SchooL 

Long paused the royal hero then, 
Grave thoughts passed through his brain; 

Of his queen thought he, and his fiur countrie* 
He never might see again; 

* I^drich of Bern was alsokmg oi ATmi!L\m^s83kaxA ^VaJL^^^'^^v^^s^xattl 
^eri-aud, daughter of King BrusiaA, a. x^^on oi Mi^^ 
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He thought of his warriors^ that princely band, 

Of Eckhart trae, 

jkud HeLmschrot too, 
And Wolfort's red right hand.*' 

But he thought oi the lion he bore on his shield, 

And he manned his noble breast, — 
^'Twixt the lion a&d me there is sympatiby. 

And a dragon I detest; 
I must not see the lion slain; 
Both kings are we, 
In our degree, 
I of the dty and he of the plain." 

The first stroke that the monarch made, 

His weapon tasted blood; 
From many a scale of the dragon's mail 

Poured forth the crimson flood. 
But when the hero struck i^un. 
The treaeheroos swoxd 
Forsook its lord, 
And brake in pieces twain. 

The dragon laid him on her back 

With a triumphant air. 
And flung the horse her jaws across, 

As a greyhound would seize a hare. 
At a fearful pace to her rocky den, 
To serve as food 
For her young brood 
Away she bore them then. 

* These three champions were among the eleven heroes who aoeampaniac 
idricb in his memorable expedition to contend against the twelve gHavdiaBi 
'the Gafden of Koses at Worms. 
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At their mo^ei'fl ftll, eacb litde fn^ 

Began to yell 

Like an imp of iiell, 
Aitd neaify stonned the ko^ixt. 

He struck ng^it aod left wi£k Adddug^ 

That trust J sfnrazd and good. 
And in pieeei saiall Gho{^)ed eadi And mil 

Of the dragon's hateful biood. 
King Tidridk thus «i hoaou^B call. 
On Gkinnaa land. 
With }m strong n^t jbaiu^ 
Avenged bdd Bfi^^ed's ML 

Now ye whose spixits thrill to hear 

The trumpet-voioe of i&mB, 
Or love to read of wamor deed, 

Eemember Tidiidi*s naine^ 
And mourn that the days of chivalry 
Are past and o*er, 
And live no mox€^ 
Save in their glorious memory. .^ 

Yet when Prince Albeit rides abroad, 

Our gracious Q^^^een may feel 
Aa well content, as if he went^ 

Encased in plates of steel; 
Eelying on the new Police, 

Those bulwarks oi the State, 
That on their beat, no dragons eat 

The Prince off his own pUte j 

iftanft IB, Z. 

[Should any reader wish to leam more of the various personages here men- 
tioned, we refer him to the * * Iliustrations of Northern Antiquities, from the 
earlier Tautonic and Seandinayiaa Bonmnces," to winch me are indebted for 
our information on the sulgect.^ 
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I WILL tell to you a story, for in winter time we bore ye 
With many an ancient legend and tale of bygone time : 
And methinks that there is in it enough to pass a minute^ 
So, to add to my vain-glory, I have put it into rhyme. 

As I heard it you skidl hear it, — by <Hie whom I reveaeey it 

Was told me, as in childhood upon his knee I sat. 

It treats of days long vanished, — of the times of James the 

Banished, 
Of penwig and rapier, azid quaiirt three-oomered hat. 

Sir Walter Ealph de Gbyon, of a noUe house the fidon, 
Though his monarch was d^eated, still held bravely to his cause, 
And foremost in the slaughter by the Boyne's iU-fated water 
Was seen his knightly cognizance^ — a hear with bloody paws. 

But when the fight was over, escaping imder cover 

Of the darkness and confuaon, to England he returned, 

As well might be expected, dispirited, dejected, 

But his rage within him smouldered, nor ever biighfly burned. 

Save when his dau^iter Alice would say in playM mi^ce, 
That she loved the gallant Orange much better than the Green ; 
And that as a maid she'd tarry, till she found a diance to marry 
Wlt^ one true to William, her bold kixi^ and '^&asc^^ \)£s^ ^^^ 
queen. 
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Then Sir Walter's brow would darken, and he'd mutter, " Alice, 

hearken ! 
By my child no such treason shall be spoken e'en in jest ; 
And bethink you, oh, my daughter ! there is one across the water 
Who shall one day have his own again, though now he's sore 

distressed." 



Little knew he that each even, 'twixt the hours of six and seven. 
Just below his daughter's casement a whistle low was blown ; 
And that soon as e'er it sounded through the wicket-gate she 

bounded. 
And was clasped in the embrace of one of bold " King William's 

Own." 



Ay ! De Ruyter was a gentleman, and high-bred were his people ; 
No chapel-going folks were they, but loved a church and steeple! 
His blood, of every good Dutch race contained a little sprinkle — 
A Knickerbocker was his sire, his aunt a Rip van Winkle ; 
And so well he danced and sang, and kissed and talked so won- 
drous clever. 
He gave this maiden's heart a twist, and conquered it for ever ! 
And being thus a captain gay, " condemned to country quarters, 
A favourite of his royal lord, adorned with stars and garters, 
He saw this young maid. 
As one day on parade 
He was gaily attired, all jackboots and braid. 
He stared, she but glanced. 
Her charms it enhanced ; 
She passed by him quickly, he rested entranced ! 
No orders he utters, * 

But vacantly mutters 
(Though clamouring round him his underlings gabble hard), 
'"Siie's to me Eloisa \ to l[ieic TV\\)^ i^\^$ic\r 
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And ever since that hour, whene'er he had the power. 

Across to bold Sir Walter^s the captain bent his path ; 

At the garden-gate he met her — ^npon his knee he set her — 

And, vanquished by the daughter's love, forgot the father's wrath: 

Till when on the day in question, with a view to aid digestion, 
Some retainers of Sir Walter, who with their lord had dined, 
Bethought of promenading, what by Gamp is called the " garding,* 
And, during their researches, what think ye they should find ? 

But a gallant captain kneeling, and apparently appealing^ 
To a dame who to all seeming, was encouraging his suit ; 
All dishevelled were her tresses by the warmth of his caresses, 
And her eye with love was liquid, although her voice was mtUe I 

" A prize ! a prize ? quoth these Papist spies,^ 

*^ A prize for our gallant lord !" 
And before poor De Ruyter awoke from surprise 
They had pinioned his arms, they had bandaged his eyes; 
And when he recovered, his first surmise 

Was " At length I am thoroughly floored !" 
For assistance he calls, but they gag him, 
And off to Sir Walter they drag him ; 

While Abraham Cooper, 

A stalwart old trooper. 
Expresses a hope that they'll " scrag" him. 
He conceives it " a pretty idea, as 
To think that these Dutch furrineerers 

Should come here a-courtin', 

On our manors sportin' ; 
A set of young winkers and leerers T 

Sir Walter's brow grew black as ni^ht^ 
He doubted if he heard aTig\\l \ 

a 
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'< What^ to my daughter kneeling hsrtl 
Methinks thou'rt daring, cavaliCT, 
To venture *neath the gripe of one 
Whose ancient race, from sire to son. 
Has ever, e*en in fiEtce of death, 
Upheld that pure and holy Mth 

By thee and thine denied ! 
Or think'st thou that, to bow the knee 
And whisper words of gallantry 
To one of English blood and birth 
Were pastime meet for hour of mirth % 
God's life ! before to-morrow's sun 
Gilds yonder woqd, thy race is run ; 
Nought care I for thy foreign king, 
From yon tall oak thy corpse shall swing, 

Let good or ill betide P 



Away he is hurried, 

All worried and flurried, 
And locked in a chamber, dark, dirty, and small,— 

Huge barriers of iron 

The windows environ. 
And the door leads but into the banqueting-halL 
The banqueting-hall is soon gaily lit up. 
For Sir Walter loved dearly a well-filled cup, 

And sent to invite 

Each guest that night, 
With " where you have dined, boys, why there yott A 



'H 



In the banqueting-haU, 

Both great and small, 
The cavalier "kni^^s, >ikei x^VaksiEw* \aJl> 
Together axe gatlieted — ou^ asA ^2^ 
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The red wine lias flowed and taken effect 
On all, save poor AKce, who, distraite, deject, 
Has refdsed to take part in this riotous revel, 
And wished those who did with the — Father of Evil. 



b.e mirth was at its loudest, the humblest and the proudest 

'^ere hobnobbing together, as though the dearest Mends; 

'^hile some for wine were bawling, there were others loudly 

calling 
Or a song, — that ancient fiction which e'er to misery tends ; 

Tien Sir Walter grasped the table — rose, as well as he t7as 

able — 
Jid entreated for a moment that his guests would give him heed: 
Tis St. Michael's Eve, — a time accursed by a crime 
ommitted by my ancestor — a ruthless, bloody deed ! 

For during times of danger, a sable-armoured stranger 
>ne night had roused the castle, and shelter had implored ; 
[uch gold, he said, he carried, and now too late had tarried, 
b risk the chance of robbers, or to cross the neighbouring ford. 

He was shown into a bedroom, since that period called the 

Ked Koom, 
ITou can see it," said Sir Walter, " for yonder is the door; 
.nd there, in our safe keeping, the Dutchman now is sleeping) ; 
jid from that room the stranger never, never issued more. 

But throughout this ancient castle, each terror-stricken vassal 
[eard shriek on shriek resoimding in the middle of the night; 
jid with the dawn of morning v/avdd. Qa^\^2K<^^ ^ ^^svjl^^ssksss^ 
It for one little obstacle yclept HisA ^ ievsAsJL \vj^ 
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** So no murm'ring e'er was uttered, and old Sir Brandreth mut- 
tered 
That his visitor liad lefb him as soon as break of day; 
But one thing worth attention Sir Brandreth didrCt mention, — 
He didn't take his armour; there in the room it lay, 

" And there it lies at present; but each credulous old peasant 
Will tell you that upon this night the spectre walks abroad; 
Tis just about his hour, if he really have the power, 
We now shall see him. Heavens ! he enters, by the Lord !" 

Bang! clash! 
With a terrible crash. 
Flies open the bedroom door, 

And out stalks a figure, 

To their eyes much bigger 
Than great Gog or Magog, more black than a nigger. 
In armour accoutred from head to heel, — 
Black rusty old armour, not polished steeL 
His vizor is down, but he tak^s a sight, 
Though he moves not his eyes to the left or right; 
He says not a word, but lie walks straight on. 
The hall door opes at his step ! he's gone ! 
He clanks 'cross the court-yard, and enters the stable; 
His footsteps are heard by the guests 'neath the table, 
For there they have hidden them every one. 

There, shivering and shaking, they waited till the breaking 
Of the daylight showed the power of all ghosts was at an end ; 
Then one by one uprising, declared it was surprising 
That, overcome by liquor, each had dropped down by his friend ; 

TiU the heart of each was lightened by finding that as frightened 

As he himself were all by the spiritual sight ; 
Bat their courage and t!h.eir stien^li coming back to them at length, 
^ey hasten to the prisonex's loom, au^^iA\^»— ^^*r»jc& q^^\ 
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Yes ! De Ruyter had departed ! for while lying all downhearted. 
And thinking of poor Alice, he remembered just in time 
The spectre-walking legend — ^he had heard it from a "peagant" 
{Excuse the Gampism, reader, but I use it for the rhyme) ; 

And on the instant bright'ning, he proceeded, quick as lightning 
To dress him in the armour which the sable knight had left; 
And he listened to the host, till, at mention of the ghost, 
He burst upon the drinkers, of their senses nigh bereft. 

He called Alice to the stable ; then, as fast as he was able, 
Galloped off towards his quarters ; thence to London hastened on; 
There was married to his charmer, thence sent back the sable 

armour, 
And asked Sir Walter's sanction to the good deed he had done. 

My tale is nearly ended. Sir Walter, much offended 

At the hoax played off upon him, would not listen for awhile ; 

But regretting much his daughter, came at length to town and 

sought her. 
For he missed her childish prattle and her fond endearing smile. 

And then on this occasion a grand reconciliation 

He had with young De Ruyter — ever after they were friends. 

So having now related the tale to me as stated, 

I take my humble leave of you, and here my story ends. 

3E. % a. 
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THE KING OF THE CATS. 

X BHIKB LEGEND. 

Time, midniglit; scene, Kheinland ;. a castle of course^ 
A castle of bloodshed and slaughter, 
Such a castle as barons oppressed with remorse 
Inhabit^ and nightly are seen in such force 
With boots so brickdusted and voices so hoarse 
On the Surrey side o' the water. 

Adolf von Lebenwurst sits in his chair, 

The firelight flickers o'er him. 
It lights up the curls of his chesnut hair, 
It plays o'er his beard and mustachios rare. 
For the sake of which latter the sex called " fair*^ 

Is reported to adore him. 

And close by his side sits his great Tom cat, 

So indolent, lazy, so sleek and fat. 

That marauding mouse and rebellious rat 

In safety keep up their revels, 
'Neath tapestry, arras, and wainscot board, 
Till the servants declare their departed lord 
From his warm berth below must have wandered abroad 

To play hide-and-seek with the devils. 

And bitter blows the wind without, and fiercely drifts the rain. 
And beats, as though it entrance sought, against the window pane; 
*Twas such a night as witches love, when on the blasted heath, 
'^^ueath the tree where swings \3ie cor^^^, thsy l^ead the dance of 
hath; 
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Twas snch a night as women dread^ and kneeling ere they sleep^ 
Implore Gk>d's grace for husbands^ sons^ and brothers on the deep; 
Twas such a night as traVllers hate^ and seek the nearest roof^ 
Distrusting Cording's overcoats and capes of waterproof! 
And one of this last-mentioned dass now gains the castle door, 
And rings the bell more loudly than it e'er was rung before. 
And passing by the warder grim, the wond'ring vassals all, 
Pursues his course with staggering step across the noble hall; 
He climbs the winding turret-stair, he reaches Adolf's room, 
And pale oa any ghost or ghoule that ever left the tomb, 

He sinks into a chair. 

With a vacant stare, 
Examines by turns all the furniture there; 

He gasps and he groans. 

And he bellows and moans, 
And he mutters of devils, Old Nick, Davey Jones, 

Till his host, who of flying begins to think, 

Is relieved by his asking for '' something to drink.* 

^ The glasses sparkle on the board) 

The wine is ruby bright," 
The guest to sense at length restored, 
Declares himself " all right." 
The red blood paints his cheek again, his breast no longer heaves, 
And he and Adolf o'er their wine are soon as thick as thieves. 
Together they're laughing. 
And talking, and chaffing. 
And after each shout comes a fresh bout of quaffing. 
Till Adolf asks Kraus, so the stranger is hight. 
To give an account of the tejrible fright 
From which he with him had sought refuge that night. 

Oh, Mr. Tennyson ! 
Grant me your benison, 
Ton, who are fed on sack, tuit\e, «IA'^«m»R80^ 
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Pity a rhymer, 

Child of a mimer, 
Who, of Parnassus, can scarce be called any son ! 

Help me ! inspire me ! 

With fine thoughts fire me ! 
Let me please those who so graciously hire me ! 
As I try to describe the funeral rite 
Which was witnessed by Kraus on that stormy night, 
And mainly occasioned his terrible fright 1 
Thus spake he, in metre sometimes used by you. 
Which is always successful, let me try it^ too ! 



" Many a morning have I wandered, strolling o'er the barren plain 
Which surrounds this noble castle, and is part of your domain; 
Many an evening have I staggered homeward o'er the blasted heath. 
Singing, ' wont go home till morning,' with a spirit-tainted breath; 
Many a time Pve passed the ruined abbey hidden in the trees, 
Covered with a mouldy mantle like an ancient Schweitzer cheese, 
Joyous thoughts I always nourished! now what misery lurks 

beneath ! 
Oh, the horrid, horrid abbey, oh, the blasted, blasted heath ! 
Listen, comrade, and believe me, as I passed the spot this night, 
Suddenly the ruined abbey shone revealed one blaze of light; 
And before each sep'rate entrance stood, in either hand a torch, 
Two huge cats in mourning garments, placed as sentries in the 

porch! 
As I halted, half entranced, senses going, eye-balls dim, 
Sudden o'er my ear came wafted echoes of a mournful hymn 1 
Nearer pressed I, to a window, climbed, and looking down below. 
Saw a funeral procession, marching solemnly and slow. 
Eight great cats a bier supported, on the which a dead cat lay. 
Scores of others followed after, tabbies, brindles, black, and grey; 
On the breast of the departed "was tlaatft ^la.ced a regal crown, 
And Ms features were all p\add, "aii^\»Axi\y^^>j «ss>aL^ ot "^owcu 
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Thrice around the aisle they bore hun, thrice arose a caterwaul, 
Then they covered o'er the body with a gilt-edged ratskin pall; 
Thrice arose the mournful requiem, by the echoes borne afar, 
Cir^it notre roi Grimalkin, brave et noble roi des ckdts. 
From the abbey then I hastened, flying off in dread and fear, 
Not an instant stopped or stayed I, till I found a refuge here. 
Ne'er again to cross that heather after nightfall have I vowed — 
Heavens ! look ! with superhuman sense another cat endowed T 

Twas so, for scarcely had he spoke 

Than a cry of grief from the Tom cat broke, 

He wept and shrieked aloud — 
*' Oh, Grimalkin, my father ! my own loved sire ! 

To think I should leave thee alone to expire, 
Surrounded by a hireling crowd. 

While I was slumb'ring here ! 

From strangers I learn thy lamented death, 

To strangers thou yieldedst thy latest breath, 

And strangers watched thy bier ! 

If repentance yet serves, behold me now 

In grief and auction — mol row ! mol row !" 

Thus mourned Tom his sire, when nearer and nigher 

A tramp on the stairs resounded. 
And into the room through the deepening gloom 
A mourning-clad tabby boimded. 
And after him there comes a train of pussies black and grey, 
From Lady Tab who acts the prude to Misses Kit at play, 
And down before great Tom they kneel. 
With many a caterwaul and squeal 
They greet him Lord and King, 
They hail him King of Tabby Land, 
They deck him with a ratskin grand, 
And a golden crown tliey "brm^ — 



i 
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At once a procession is started, 

Through the great castle gate it departed^ 

Kot so mnch as a tail 

Was e'er seen, HI go bail, 

By Adolf, who after it darted^— 
« « # « • 

Such was the tale that last winter I heard 
From a beery old German, who stoutly averred 

Each word of it was veracious ; 
For myself, I believe it strictly true, 
The blame of discredit I leave to you. 

If your faith be less capacious. 

s. % 1. 
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THE LAPWING. 
" Far from her nasi the liq[>wiDg cries away." — Shakssfsabb. 

»CoME, write me some lines," said my own darling Annie^ 
"You say that you love me, my beauty you praise; 

And you make them by dozens for Laura or Fanny, 
While rm deemed unworthy to shine in your lays. 

"From the land of the grape, to the hill of the heather, 
Each troubadour poured forth his verses of yore. 

While you, with the power to string rhyme together. 
Have ne'er penned a stanza to her you adore." 

So spoke mine own Annie, and hurriedly hiding 
Her head in my bosom, the tears 'gan to flow : 

So I hastened to soothe her, her anger deriding, 
And pressed with my lips her fair forehead of snow. 

But no peace could be made, e'en by dint of embraces. 
Till I owned my sad error again and again; 

And when I'd dispelled sorrow's lingering traces, 
I made my defence in the following strain : — 

"The lapwing, my love, is a sweet little bird, 
Well known for the care that it takes of its young; 

And if where the voice of this lapwing is heard 
You seek for its nest, you are sure to be wrong. 

" For by twitt'ring and screaming it seeks to beguile 
The pursuer from where its heart's treasure is laid ; 

And, were you a sage, you would see 'wv^ii ^ %Tw\fc 
How the smallest of creatures caW ^\\^ \.o \)Ckffvt ^\^\ 
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" So 1, full courageously, pour forth the praises 
Of Laura or Fanny, those moths of an hour, 

But you, my heart's darling, I hide amidst mazes 
More subtle than those of Fair Rosamond's bower. 

" For I own that I fear lest, by praising your charms, 
I should e'er to the smallest suspicion give rise. 

And some daring pursuer should tear from my arms 
My own darling Annie, the light of my eyes !" 

IE. % g. 
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THE ENCHANTED NET. 

Could we only give credit to half we are told, 

There were sundry strange monsters existing of old; 

As evinced (on the ex pede Herculean plan, 

Which from merely a footstep presumes the whole man) 

By OUT Savans disturbing those very large bones. 

Which have turned (for the rhyme's sake, perhaps) into stones, 

And have chosen to wait a 

Long while hid in strata, 
While old Time has been dining on empires and thrones. 

Old bones and dry bones. 

Leg-bones and thigh-bones, 
Bones of the vertebrse, bones of the tail, — 
Very like, only more so. the bones of a whale; 
Bones that were very long, bones^that were very short 
(They have never as yet found a real fossil merry-thought; 
Perchance because mastodons, burly and big, 
Considered all funi^y-bones quite infra dig.) 
Skulls have they found in strange places imbedded. 
Which, at least, prove their ownsrs were very long-headed ; 
And other queer things, — ^which 't is not my intention, 
Lest I weary your patience, at present to mention, — 
As I think I can prove, without further apology. 
What I said to be true, sans appeal to geology. 
That there lived in the good old days gone by 
Things unknown to our modem philosophy. 
And a giant was then no more out of tlva -^^-^ 
Than a dwarf is now in the preaeiA day. 
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Sir Eppo of Epstein was young, brave, and fair; 
Dark were the curls of his clustering hair, 
Dark the moustache that o'ershadowed his lip, 
And his glance was as keen as the sword at his hip ; 
Though the enemy's charge was like lightning's fierce shock, 
His seat was as firm as the wave-beaten rock ; 
And woe to the foeman, whom pride or mischance 
Opposed to the stroke of his conquering lance. 
He carved at the board, and he danced in the hall, 
And the ladies admired him, each one and alL 
In a word, I should say, he appears to have been 
As nice a young '^ ritter" as ever was seen. 



He could not read nor write, 

He could not spell his name. 

Towards being a derk, Sir Eppo, his (t) mark, 

Was as near as he ever came. 

He had felt no vexation 

From multiplication; 

Never puzzled was he 

By the rule of three; 

The practice he'd had 

Did not drive him mad. 

Because it all lay 

Quite a different way. 
The Asses' Bridge, that Bridge of Sighs, 
Had (lucky dog !) ne'er met his eyes. 
In a very few words he expressed his intention 
Once for all to decline every Latin declension, 
When persuaded to add, by the good Father Herman, 
That most classical tongue to his own native German. 

And no doubt he was right in 

Point of fact, for a knight in 
Tiase days was supposed to ^^ xvo/OoMig^QX* ^^s&a%% 
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And one who Lad learned any language that is hard 
Would have stood a good chance of being burned for a wizard. 
Education being then never pushed to the verge yo 
Now see it, was chiefly confined to the clergy. 

Twas a southerly wind and a cloudy sky. 

For aught that I know to the contrary; 

If it wasn't, it ought to have been property, 

As it's certain Sir Eppo, his feather bed scorning, 

Thought that something proclaimed it a fine hunting morning; 

So, pronouncing his benison 

O'er a cold haunch of venison, 
He floored the best hal^ drank a gallon of beer. 
And set out on the Taurus to chase the wild deer. 

Sir Eppo he rode through the good greenwood. 

And his bolts flew fast and free; 

He knocked over a hare, and he passed the lair 

(The tenant was out) of a grisly bear; 

He started a wol^ and he got a snap shot 

At a bounding roe, but he touched it not, 

Which caused him to mutter a naughty word 

In German, which luckily nobody heard. 

For he said it right viciously; 

And he struck his steed with his armM heel. 

As though horse-flesh were tougher than iron or steel, 

Or anything else that's unable to feel. 

What is the sound that meets his ear ? 

Is it the plaint of some wounded deer? 

Is it the wild-fowl's mournful cry. 

Or the scream of yon eagle soaring high? 

Or is it only the southern breeze 

As it sighs through the boughs of the dock, ^vx^a \x^«3»\ 

No Sir Eppo, he sure 'tis not any oi lYie^e \ 
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And hark, again ! 
It comes more plain — 
Tis a woman's voice in grief or pain. 



Like an arrow from the string, 
Like a stone that leaves the sling, 
Like a raiboad-train with a queen inside, 
With directors to poke and directors to guide, 
Like the rush upon deck when a vessel is sinking, 
Like (I vow Fm hard up for a simile) winking I 
Li less time than by name you Jack Eobinson can call, 
Sir Eppo dashed forward o'er hedge, ditch, and hollow, 
In a steeple-chase style I'd be sorry to follow, 
And found a young lady chained up by the ankle*^ 
Yes, chained up in a cool and business-like way. 
As if she'd been only the little dog Tray; 
While, the more to secure any knight-errant's pity. 
She was really and truly excessively pretty. 



Here was a terrible state of things ! 

Down from his saddle Sir Eppo springs. 

As lightly as if he were furnished with wings. 

While every plate in his armour rings. 

The words that he uttered were short and few, 

But pretty much to the purpose too, 

As sternly he asked, with lowering brow, 

"Who's been and done it, and where is he nowT 



Twere long to teU 
Each word that fell 
From the coral lips of that demoiselle ; 
However, as far as I'm able to see, 
The pith of the matter ai[)i^eaTed.to\ie 
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That a horrible giant, twelve feet high, 
Having gazed on her charms with a covetous eye, 
Had stormed their castle, murdered papa. 
Behaved very rudely to poor dear mamma. 
Walked off with the family jewels and plate, 
And the tin and herself at a terrible rate ; 

Then by way of conclusion 

To all this confusion. 

Tied her up like a dog 

To a nasty great log. 
To induce her (the brute) to become Mrs. Gog ; 
That 'twas not the least use for Sir Eppo to try 
To chop off his head, or to poke out his eye. 
As he'd early in life done a bit of Achilles 
<Which, far better than taking an " Old Parr's life-pilF is,) 
Had been dipped in the Styx, or some equally old stream. 
And might now face unharmed a battalion of Coldstream. 



But she'd thought of a scheme 
Which did certainly seem 
Very likely to pay — ^no mere vision or dream : — 
It appears that the giant each day took a nap 
For an hour (the wretch !) with his head in her lap : 
Oh, she hated it so ! but then what could she do ? 
Here she paused, and Sir Eppo remarked, " Very true ;" 
And that during this time one might pinch, punch, or shake 

him. 
Or do just what one pleased, but that nothing could wake 

him, 
Wliile each horse and each man in the emperor's pay 
Would not be sufficient to move him away. 
Without magical aid, from the spot where he lay. 
In an old oak chest, in an up-stairs room 
Of poor papa's castle, was kept aii\ie\i-\oo^. 
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An enchanted net, made of iron links^ 

Which was brought firom Palestine^ she thinbf^ 

By her great grandpapa^ who had been a Crosader; 

If she had but got that^ she was sore it would aid hen 

Sir Eppo, kind man. 

Approves of the plan ; 
Says hell do all she wishes as quick as he can; 
Begs she wont fret if the time should seem long; 
Snatches a kiss, which was '^ pleasant but wrong ;^ 
Mounts, and taking a fence in good £:>x-hunting style. 
Sets off for her family-seat on the WeiL 

The sun went down, 
The bri^ stars burned. 

The morning came. 
And the knight returned ; 

The net he spread 

O'er the giant*s bed. 
While Eglantine, and Hare-bell blue, 
And some nice green moss on the spot he threw; 
Lest perchance the monster alarm should take. 
And not choose to sleep from being too toide awake. 

Hark to that sound ! 

The rocks around 
Tremble — ^it shakes the Tery ground ; 

While Irma[igard cries, 
As tears stream frcan her eyesf,— 
A lady-like weakness we must not despise 
(And here, let me add, I have been much to blame, 
As I long ago ought to have mentioned her name) : 
"Here he comes ! now do hide yourself, dear Eppo, pray; 
For my sake, I entreat you, keep out of his way^** 

Scarce had the knight 

Time to get out of sight 
Among some thick bushes, which covered him quite. 
Ere the giant applied. OV, \w^ n«^ ikx^ ^^ns|f&\ 
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He was very square built, a good twelve feet in height, 

And his waistcoat (three yards round the waist) seemed too tight; 

While, to add even yet to all this singularity, 

He had but one eye, and his whiskers were carroty. 

What an anxious moment ! Will he lie down? 
Ah, how their hearts beat ! he seems to firown, — 
No, *tis only an impudent fly that's been teasing 
His mtUAime proboscis, and set him a feezing. 

Attish hu ! attish hu ! 

You brute, how I wish you 
Were but as genteel as the Irish lady, 

Dear Mrs. O'Grady, 
Who, chancing to sneeze in a noble duke's face. 
Hoped she hadn't been guilty of splashing his Grace. 
Now, look out. Yes, he will ! No, he wont ! By the powers ! 
I thought he was taking alarm at the flowers; 
But it luckily seems, his gigantic invention 
Has at once set them down as a little attention 
On Irmengard's part, — done by way of suggestion 
That she means to say " Yes," when he next pops the question. 

There ! he's down ! now he yawns, and in one minute more— 

I thought so, he's safe — ^he's beginning to snore ; 

He is wrapped in that sleep he shall wake from no more. 

From his girdle the knight take a ponderous key ; 

It fits — and once more is fair Innengard free. 

From heel to head, and from head to heel, 
They wrap their prey in that net of steel. 
And they croche the edges together with care, 
As you finish a purse for a fancy-fair, 
Till the last knot is tied by the diligent pair. 
At length they have ended their business laboxvowa, 
And Eppo shonts '^Bagged him, "by aH llosAi \& ^Q^^^ssvia^? 

&2 
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No billing and cooing, 
You must up and be doing. 
Depend on't, Sir Knight, this is no time for wooing; 
You'll discover, unless you progress rather smarter, 
That catching a giant's like catching a Tartar : 
He still has some thirty-five minutes to sleep. 
Close to this spot hangs a precipice steep, 
Like Shakspeare's tall cliff which they show one at Dover ; 
Drag him down to the brink, and then let him roll over; 
As they scarce make a capital crime of infanticide, 
There can't be any harm in a little giganticide. 

» 
'^ " Pull him, and haul him ! take care of his head ! 

Oh, how my arms ache— he's as heavy as lead ! 

That'll do, love — ^I'm sure I can move him alone. 

Though Pm certain the brute weighs a good forty stone. 

Yo 1 heave ho ! roll him along 

(It's exceedingly lucky the net's pretty strong) ; 

Once more — that's it — there, now, I think 

He's done to a turn, he rests on the brink ; 

At it again, and over he goes 

To furnish a feast for the hooded crows ; 

Each vulture that makes the Taurus his homo 

May dine upon giant for months to come." 

Lives there a man so thick of head 
To whom it must in words be said, 
How Eppo did the lady wed, 
And built upon the giant's bed 
A castle, walled and turretedl 
We will hope not ; or, if there be, 
Defend us from his company ! 



5J 



A rYTTE OF THE BLUES. 

(iir—" Thb Old English Gentleman.") 

Of Woman's rights and Woman's wrongs we've heard much talk 

of late, 
The first seem most extensive, and the latter very great; 
And Mrs. Ellis warns men, not themselves to agitate, '^^ 

For 'neath petticoats and pinafores is hid the future fate 

Of this wondrous nineteenth century, the youngest child of 
Time! 

The Turlcs they had a notion, fit alone for Turks and fools, 
That womankind has no more mind than horses or than mules; 
But this idea's exploded quite, as to your cost youll find 
If you intend to change or bend some stalwart female mind. 
In this Amazonian century, precocious child of Time. 

If by external signs you seek this strength of mind to trace, 
Youll observe a very " powerful" expression in her face ; 
The lady's stockings will be blue, and inky be her hand. 
And her head quite full of something hard she doesn't understand, 
Like a puzzle-pated Bluestocking, one of the modem time. 

And her dress will be peculiar, both in fabric and in make, 
An artistic classic tragic highly-talented mistake; 
Which is what she calls "eflfective," though I'd rather not express 
The effect produced on thoughtless minds by such a style of dress, 
When worn by some awful Bluestockia^ oixft oil *Oska ^s^s^^c^ 
time. 
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She'll talk about statistics, and ask if you're inclined 
To join the progress movement for development of mind. 
If you inquire what that means, shell £rown and say 'tis best 
Such matter should be understood, but never be expressed, 
By a stem suggestive Bluestocking, in this mystic modem time. 

She'll converse upon aesthetics, and then refer to figures. 

And tum from Angels bright and feir, to sympathise with Niggers, 

Whom she'll style "our sable brethren," and pretend are martyrs 

quite; 
And, with Mrs. H — ^t B — r St — e, shell swear that black is white, 
Like a trans-Atlantic Bluestocking, one of the modem time. 

She never makes a pudding, and she never makes a shirt, 

And if she's got some little Blues, they're black and blue with dirt; 

When the wretched man her husband comes, though tired he 

maybe. 
Shell regenerate society, instead of making tea, 

like a real strong-minded Bluestocking, the plague of the 
modem tune. 

MORAL. 

The moral of my song is this, just leave all "ics" and "ologies" 
For men to exercise their brains, on platforms and in colleges; 
Let woman^s proud and honoured place be still the fireside. 
And still man's household deities, his mother and his bride. 
In this our nineteenth centuiy, the fsbvoured child of Time. 

Jjtanft £. & 
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A LEGEND 07 BRABANT.* 

iFgtte 2^ iRtBt. 

tiERALDUS the Abbot sat bolt upright, 

Bolt upright, in his great arm-chair, 
He ground his teeth, and his beard beneath 

Seemed crip^ with anger every hair; 
And every hair, whether grizzled or white^ 
On his head stood erect (as so often the case is, 
Whene'er fury or fear better feeling effaces). 
Thus encircling his tonsure, which same a smooth q»aoe is 
In the desert of scalp a monastic oasis 1 

Oeraldus the Abbot his temper had lost, 

Insult had fall'n on the Prelate proad*-> 
Heretic hands in a blanket had tost 

Lay &x>ther Ludwig, one of the crowd 
Of the Abbot's dependents, a usefdl and able man^ 
Neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, half a friar, half stable-man. 
But this shaking his bndn so completely had addled, 
That the next time Geraldus^s palfrey he saddled, 
He forgot both the girths, an important omission, 
Which occasioned a sudden and rude imposition 
On our general Mamma : (we allude to the Earthy 
Who most kindly supports us, who gave our race birth. 
And will give, when breath f aOs, and we cannot replace it^ 
Furnished lodgings, a stone, and the motto, ^^fficjacet,^ 

* The facts (?) of this Legend are taJbLeii, \>^ ^5«e?Cv»^ \tf»sMRv>^^ssj»> 
^'Legends of the Ehiae," by the author ^ " Bi^^tt^^ mi^'^T'*^^^^ 
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« J7ic" did "/(Kkrf" Geraldus, when rashly he tried. 
Foot in stirrup, to dimb to his saddle and ride; 

For the saddle turned round. 

And he came to the ground. 
With a hollow and pectoral *' woughf* kind of sounds 

(Printing cannot express it. 

But 'twill help you to guess it. 
If you've ever remarked the peculiar behaviour, 
When he rams a large stone, of an Irish pavier.) 

Well, he wasn't much hurt. 

But appeared from the dirt. 
Which adhered to his mitre and robes, to be rather 
A ghastly and horrible sight for a Father 
Confessor, who ere he thus rudely was tost 
In the mire, was got up ^gardless of cost. 
For this fall he vowed vengeance, and straightway on that themi 
Writ was prepared which wound up with "Anathema !" 

Yolenta of Corteryke sat in her bower, 

Which was not an arbour 

Where earwigs might harbour, 
And availing themselves of some alfresco tea-table. 
Lie and kick on their backs amidst everything eatable. 
But the very best room in the very best tower. 

Yolenta was young and Yolenta was fair. 

She'd extremely pink cheeks and extremely smooth hair. 
And a pair of bright eyes with so roguish a glance in 'em. 
That the spirit of mischief and fun seemed to dance in 'em ; 
And a sweet little foot and a dear little hand, 
And a thorough-bred air, and a look of command. 
As noble a lady as one in the land. 

Yet Yolenta, had " suffered ;"— her Httle affairs 
^""the heaxt had gone roughly, a cvxs\,om ol^'^\^ 
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From time immemorial, since Helen lost Troy, 

And pious iEneas made Dido a toy 

Of the moment, then left her, a striking variety. 

In the uniform course of his orthodox piety. 

A young gent was her first love, of birth and condition. 

Whose very name, London, seemed an admission 

He was formed to adore, but then what's in a name? 

Had they christened him Jack, she'd have " loved him the same,* 

Because — mark the reason — her Pa had been rude 

To his Guv'nor, which led to a family feud. 

So the Lord Lettelhausen called up his son Loridon, 

And exclaimed, " Of all girls, to have fixed on that horrid one ! 

The daughter, you scamp, of the man I detest! 

But I'll never consent I if I do, I'll be — Ablest ! 

Miss Yolenta, indeed! why, my garters and stars! 

This is worse than your tricks with latch-keys and cigars 1 

Kow, be off to the wars, nor on any pretences, 

Show your face here again till you've come to your senses." 

So Malhrooh se va-t-en guerre. 

In a state of deep despair. 

Then Yolenta's papa thought he'd best take a part in it. 
By performing the rdle of the tyrant and Martinet, 

And proposed as a suitor, 

An old co-adjutor 

In many a dark deed, which no one but a brute or 
Barbarian would perpetrate, one Baron Corteryke, 
"Whom he coolly informed her she certainly ought to like, 
But, whether or no, in a week's time must marry — 

And his will being the law. 

This medieval Bashaw 
Pooh-pooh'd Ma'mselle's suggestion of wishing to tarry, 
And so, sending to Gunter, got up, like John Parry, 
A. first-rate entertainment, and vast charivari •, 
But yet, after all, was unable to carrY 
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Out his cruel intentions, for 'twixt cup and lip 
There occurred in this case a most notable alip ; 
To describe it, our metre weVe stoFn, %will be seen. 
From the song of one ''Jock,* who's simamed HazeldeaiL 

t* The kirk was deckt at even-tide, 

The tapets glimmered fair, 
The Baron Cort'ryke sought his bride, 

And this time she was there ! 
She said, ' I will,' as if a pill 

Had stuck within her throat, 
But fortune kind was still inclined 

To grant an antidote; 

" For scarce beside the altar stone, 

The nuptial knot was tied, 
When some vile party, name unknown, 

Stabbed Cort'ryke in the side ! 
His anguish sore, not long he bore, 

Physicians wor in vain, 
Death did consider, him and his widder. 

And eased him of his pain." 

So the lovely Yolenta was ''quit for the fri^t* 
Took the name, tin, and castle (a rare widow's mite) 
And wondered how London fared in the fight. 



"It was Geraldus' serving man, 

Ludwigus he was hight, 
For fair Bettye, that damsel free. 

He sighed both day and night; 
Fair Bettye at the tapestry wrought, 

In Dame Yolenta's bower; 
To ease the pain of this her swain, 

She lacked bo^ ^wi^Sii m^i ^^«. 
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« Dan Cupid, that mischt^ous boy, 

Ludwig to sorrow brou^t; 
For ogling of the fair Bettye, 

Him, Dame Yolenta caught; 
And as in true love men are still 

(As well as oysters) crossed, 
Ludwig, to cune his fantasy. 

Was in a blanket tossed.* 

" nine nice lachrymoeP thence all these woes ! 
From this pitching and tossing the shindy arose! 



Tis the voice of a Herald ! I heard him proclaim, 
That he carries a summons for Corteryke's dame, 

Which sets forth how that same 

Fair lady's to blame, 
For the hi^ misdemeanour, the sin, and l^e sbune, 
Of tossing a lay brother, Ludwig by name. 
In a blanket, whereby she did cut, wound, and maini, 
And maliciously injure, and wilfully lame. 
And despitefully maltreat, deride, and make game, 
And confuse, and abuse, and misuse, and defame ! 

A monk of Saint Benedict, 

Which by a then edict 
Was a l^al offence; so Yolenta was cited 

To appear, and show cause 

Why she'd broken the laws, 
At the next petty sessions, where she was invited 
To plead in her own proper person, and wait a 
Decree &om my Lord Lettelhausen, the pater 
Of poor banished London, like^inse the firater 
Of the plaintiff Geraldus, an excellent hater 
Of all who opposed him, a re^l2ix ^ic^Taiu^, 
Full of envy and malice, a teal Sb|C]gnN«to^ 
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Who'd have channed Doctor Johnson, that leam'd commentator, 
Had he chanced but to live a few centuries later. 



The Herald he stood in the castle hall, 

Seneschal, warder, and page, were there; 
And he read his citation fair and &ee, 
In a baritone voice that went up to G, 

As loudly as he could bawl. 
And he cleared his throat, and he pushed back his hair 
With a negligent, nonchalant, jaunty air; 
As though he would ask of the bystanding *' parties," — 
"Pri'thee what do ye think of me, my hearties?" 

Yolenta she smiled, and Yolenta she frowned. 
And her delicate foot in a pet tapped the ground; 
And when she turned to the herald to greet him. 
The flash of her eye seemed to say she could eat him ; 
Though their points curled up to the knees of his trew^ 
I'd have been sorry to stand in his shoes. 
Then she answered him shortly and sweetly,— 

" Ye're a bold man. Sir Herald, I trow — 
A bold and an insolent man, I ween ; 

A scurrilous knave, I make mine avow ; 
But perhaps you may find that I'm not quite so green 
As your masters imagine. You've done it most featly 
This time I'll allow; 
But it struck me just now. 
When you entered my castle to kick up this row. 

You'd have fared quite aa well if you d joumey'd on farther ; 

Tm afraid you've, young man, put your foot in it — ratlin P' 
Then she signed with her hand, and six mutes in black armour, 

As by magic appeared, laid their lances in rest. 

And directed their points to thft herald's bare breast, — 
'iight which it must "be confeaa^^ m\^\. ^rca. ^ 
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Brave man in those very unscrupulous days, 

"When a life more or less, was a mere bagatelle; 4 

And "vvhen sticking a porker, or stabbing a swell, 

Were alike household duties — a singular phase 

In those " sweet" Middle Ages, on which such dependence is 

Placed by young ladies with " Puseyite" tendencies. 

Howe'er this may be. 

Our herald felt he 
Had no " call" to assist in thiafelo de se; 
So straight fell on his knee, 
A.nd exclaimed, " Don't you see. 
Noble Countess Yolenta, this good jest at present 
Is a great deal too pointed and sharp to be pleasant ? 

I humbly beg pardon, 

So pray don't be hard on • 
A penitent cove, whose name's printed this card on." 
Then he handed his pasteboard, gilt type, and a border, 
Stamped, 






Yolenta she smiled, and Yolenta she frowned, 
Then light rang her laugh with its silvery sound. 
" Rise, valiant De Rodon," she mockingly cried, 
" And behold by what foemen your mettle's been tried.' 
Then each sable spearsman his vizor unclasps. 
And six laughing girls with bright mischievous eyes. 
Poke their fun at De Rodon, who's mute with surprise 
And disgust, while Yolenta her riding wand grasps, 
Sharply switches the recreant kneeling before her, 

And turns to depart, — 

When up with a start 



i 
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Springs De Kodon, and pallid with anger leans o'er her. 
Then hisses these words in her ear, — "Ere you smile 
Or rejoice in yonr stratagem, listen awhile, 
And learn that a herald dischargmg his duty- 
Is sacred; despite of your wealth, rank, and beauty, 
For the stroke you have dealt me yoitb paib hakb is forfeit; 
By the axe of the headsman, ere many days, off it 
Shall be hewn, and when next men to fury you goad on. 
Bear in mind the revenge of the herald De Eodon T 



When the weather is hazy, and not the least sign in 

The clouds of their showing a silvery lining ; 

When a bill's coming due, and youVe no chance of meeting it ; 

When old Harry^s to pay, and the pitch has no heat in it ; 

When you're thinking of popping, and suddenly find 

That your inamorata's not that way inclined ; 

When you've published a novel, and find it don't sell ; 

When you rise from the wine cuj, and don't feel quite well; 

When some six-feet-six monster, by jealousy led. 

Suggests " satisfection" or " punching your head;* 

When your wife's taken cross, or the " olive-branch" sick ; 

When your wardrobe's worn out, and your tailor wont "tick;** 

When your money's all gone, and your creditors dun for it; 

I think youll agree, 

That the best plan will be 
To (I speak in the language of slang) '^ cut and run for it." 

Thus, then, reason'd Yolenta of Corteryke, but 
With this differwice, she " ran" to avcad the " cut" 
Of aD. cuts "most unkindest" (bad grammar, you know, 
When it's written by Shakespeare jno longer is so), 
Which De Eodon had promiafed bet, cuw-ing her hand, 
"-» a manner no woman oi i«e\ms «>^^ «^»^^ 
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With composure; so straightway Yolenta resolved 
To make herself scarce, which manoexiyre involved 
Much domestic confusion; each man and each maid 
Kequiring their wages, and board-wages, paid 
For a month in advance; while the butler grew crusty 
As his oldest port wine; and fair Bettye cried " Must I 
Be the cause of this woe — ^from my dear mistress sever-^ 
Lose my place and my perquisites ! which my endeavour 
Has still been to draw mild. WeU, I never did — never T' 
(Then addressing the public at large) "Did you everr 
These arrangements oondnded, Yolenta began 
Packing up — ^the last duty of travelling man—* 

But the business of life 

To maid, widow, or wifey 
Except Ida Pfeiffer, that wonder, who can 
With umbrella and tooth-brash, reach Ixt Yucatan, 

And, like Ariel, span 
The earth with a girdle, which some commentator 
On Shakespeare imagines must mean the Eqnator. 
Well, she packed up her traps in a leathern valise, 

Whicn contained sundiy stockings, a nice new y bat he's 

Ko gentleman, clearly, who'd Hobbs-like, the locks 
Endeavoor to pick of 90 private a box. 
Then, by way of diagaise, Dame Yolenta decided 
(Don't be horrified, dear lady-readera^ thoogh I did 
Myself think it strange that my heroine chose 
To set out on her rambles attired in muih dothes), 
For convenience of travlling^ perhaps, to assome a 
Man's dress — ^not the epicene compromise. Bloomer, 
But the regular mascoluie propria quas nutribui, 
A male coat, a male waistcoat, a ceteris paribuSy 

A gay cap and feather, 

Unfit for bad weather, — 
A sword by her side, and a fine piancui^bsci^ 
WMcb she Bat, Tm afraid, nob "aaad^'* \jvA*^ wswra? 
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With one groom to attend her — 
Nought else to defend her — 
Like a " Young Lochinvar" of the feminine gender, 
The ill-fated Yolenta rode off at a canter, 
And became what the stockbrokers term *' a levanter.* 

Now youll please to suppose, 

That she foUow'd her nose, 
A fine aquiline organ that proudly arose. 

Filling just the right space 

On her bright sparkling face. 
Excelling, as butterfly's better than grub. 
Those unlucky " retrousses^ in plain English, " snub," 
Which men always pretend to, and often desire, 
But never can really and truly admire; 

She followed her nose 

To (I blush to disclose 
For it does seem so forward; but then no one knows 
The whys and the wherefores, the cons and the pros^ 
Which decide other folks; in the fair sex our trust is 
Extreme; so we'll strive not to do her injustice.) 
For some reason unknown, then, she followed her nose 
To the camp of King Charles, in which Loridon chose 
To wear out his exile, and solace his woes, 
By assisting that monarch to conquer his foes. 

It were long to relate 
., All the evils that Fate 
Seemed resolved to pour down on our heroine's pate; 
How, on reaching the camp, 
She was told that a scamp 
Of a jDouanier, at the last town she quitted. 

Had, as usual, omitted 
To sec that her passport was legally vis^d; 
Although, when she handed la\aifte&\iO\iam,\ia^\\ 
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It was all right and prop€flr, 
And no one would stop her ; 
Which was false, for it quickly appeared by the law 
Of the strong, she was somebody's prisoner of war; 
Next, for fear in her wrath she a breach of the peace 
Should commit, or attempt to assault the police, 

They disarmed her — laid hands on her watch, chain, and 
seal 
(AU the very best gold, and the watch not much thicker 
Than a moderate sized turnip — no end of a ticker,) 

And hurried her off to the then Pentonville 
Model Prison, to wait, all forlorn and alone. 
And to " carve her name on the Newgate stone," 
Till this terrible somebody's pleasure was known. 



The unpleasant unknown was one Giles de Laval, 
A marshal of France, and a very great " pal" 
(Or paladin rather), of King Charles le Beau, 

{OT^leGros,"* OT"leSot,'' 

Which, I really don't know; 
But 'twas one of the three, for there's no nation showers 
Such peculiar nicknames on its " governing powers" 

(As our trusty ally Monsieur Johnny Crapaud,) 
This same Giles de Laval, then, who ruled the French host. 
And the roast, and the coast, made the most of his post; 

Dealt just as he chose 

With his friends and his foes. 
And was as autocratic, and nearly as fickle as. 
That bugbear of Europe, a certain Czar Nicholas — 
This identical Giles, for some reason he had. 
Seemed resolved that Yolenta should " go to the bad :" 

(He possessed such sharp eyes 

They pierced tbrougla. \iet ^-^s^ocvafe 
At £rst sight, to her terror, and fe\ia.mG, ^w^ ^or^-ns.^^ 
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So he scolded her well, wonldnt hear her oonfessioiis^ 
But retan^ed her, to answer for all her tram^ressioiiSy 
To GenJdiLB^ in time for the next quarter sessions. 

Unhappy Yolenta ! Gcraldns confined her 

In a dungeon, deep, damp, and unpleasant; behind her 

Was a ring in the wall, and some rusty old chains, 

And there lay in one comer a skull void of brains. 

And a horrid 1^-bone stood upright in another, 

Which must once have belonged to "a man and a brother;" 

Then a sturdy support, now a most " unreal mockery/' 

A relic suggestively placed there to shock her eye. 

And bid her prepare for the doom that awaited her, — 

For her dinner they brought her, 

Dry bread and cold water. 
Wretched food, and by no means enlivening drink, 
(Whatever hydraulic George Cruikshank may think 
To the contrary,) then, lest they'd not aggravated her 
By this treatment, enough, the brutes next dissipated her 
Last agreeable illusion, a letter was given her, 
Signed and sealed by some fidendly (1) anonymous scrivener, 
Short, not sweet, for the missive consisted of one 
Line, " Uhe Lord LettdhauserCs no longer a son," — 

From which pleasant allusion. 

She reached the conclusion, 
That, by some vicious dodge, which she could not discover, 
De Laval had "used up" and expended her lover 

Unhappy Yolenta ! forsaken, heart-broken, 
She drew from her bosom a cherished love-token; 
A dark curling lock of her Loridon's hair, 
Fix'd her eyes on it, shed o'er it tears of despair, 
Then devoured it withMaBea, an^ ^toY^'^ou^^^^t knees, 
To implore with deep iervoxuc ti^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^sfe 
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Pardon London's sins, forgive hers, and so let her 
Rejoin, and remain with, one whom she loved better 
Far than life ; then o'ercome by conflicting emotions, 
A fainting flt ended her tears and devotions. 

Alas ! it is a cruel thing to die, 
To leave these hopes and fears, these loves and hates^ 
For other, though it may be happier, fates; 

To go we know not where, we know not why I 

To cease to be the thing that we have been^ 
To be perchance a higher, but a new, 
To leave the few we love, the chosen few, 

To quit for ever each familiar scene. 

To be perchance a lower, to be curst. 
For God, who's great and merciful, is just, 
And we, alas ! what are we, that we must 

By right partake the best, escape the worst) 

It M a very bitter thing to die ! 
To some it is a bitter thing to live I 
Patience and feith alone can comfort give. 

Patience and faith — ^the rainbows in the sky. 
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Gaping and yawning. 

Their feather-beds scorning^ 
All the burghers of Ghent rose betimes in the mornings 

For a " shocking event" 

Was to take place in Ghent, 
And the public delighted in liaxigkxv^ «sA cs^^i^KKs^^g^ 
Mutilationa and tortures, and anc\L\axi^Ql^^8»»-^'^^"^ 
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Just as much as an Anglican crowd in the present day, 
Think attending the " Manning" /riaZc a pleasant day; 

So extremely they bustled, 

Pushed, jostled, and hustled, 
Climbed up lamp-posts, (there were none!) on each rising 

ground 
Stood to view the procession, as slowly it wound . 
Its way to the cathedral, where, at the high altar 

The condemned was " pro «e" 

To appear, or else be 
Declared recusant, most contumacious, defaulter, 
Et cetera, et cetera, in fact, all the " bosh" 
That the law could devise, horrid stuff which wont wash. 
And yet seems to last pretty well through all ages. 
Keeps solicitors going, and provides their clerks wages. 
Twas a splendid and beautiful pageant, that same ; 
First a body of archers and shield-bearers came ; 
Then some dear little choristers, dressed all in white, 
Who each carried a chandelle henie, or " child's light," 
Which, being blessed by the Pope, it appears to my thick head^ 
Must, in spite of its wick, have no longer been wic^*ed; 
Next came Abbot Geraldus, profusely ornate 
With mitre, and crosier, and garments of state ; 
Then the Herald de Kodon, in great exultation, 
Highly pleased with himself, and the whole " situation ;" 

Then a servitor, bearing 

A big candle, flaring 
Up like mad, and creating a vast cloud of vapour, 
Or smoke, (which affair was a " penitent taper,") 
On a silver " Lavaho^ a word which they say. 
In middle-age Latin, means simply a tray ; 
And after this penitent candle there came 
Our penitent heroine, looldng the same, 
\nd feeling — however, TlWeave you \.o ^^^ 
low the poor thing would £ee\ 'm «>o ^m^\ ^ ^'^'sa.- 
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Then came something of which the description we'd best give 

Is, like Tennyson's rhymes, it was " sweetly suggestive" — 

A large shield, in the centre whereof was depicted 

A hand lately severed, — ^the artist, addicted 

(Twas De Rodon himself) to pre-Baphaelite rules. 

Had made the wrist " sanglanf with drops from it "^w^ca." 

Then directly behind this agreeable affair 

Came the city " Jack Ketch" with his horrid axe bare ! 

Then more spearmen ; and then rushed the crowd out of breath, 

With their eagerness all to be in at the death. 

Her eyes dim with despair, 

All dishevelled her hair, 
And the fair "forfeit hand" with its rounded arm bare, 
With brow madly throbbing, and footsteps that falter, — 
The wretched Yolenta is led to the altar; 

While De Rodon proclaims. 

By his titles and names, 
That the Lord Lettelhausen, Grand Seigneur, and Knight 
Of some half-dozen orders, demands as his right 
The forfeited hand of the culprit Yolenta. 
Then Geraldus replies, " By the general consent, a 
Demand thus in accordance with justice and law 
Is granted. Let Lord Lettelhausen now draw 
Near the altar, and take, by the Church's command, 
As his right and possession, the forfeited hand !" 



A stalwart arm is round her thrown. 
Fondly the forfeit hand is pressed ; 

No more forsaken and alone, 
She sinks upon a manly breast. 

At length the evil days are past — 
Her griefs, her trials, all are over, 

liOng wept, long sougkit, ift^^Oifc^ ^"SasS^^ 
Tis Loridon, hex own \.tu^\oN^x, 
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Whose Papa having very obligingly done 
The genteel thing, in dying exactly when one 
Would have wished him, by that means enabled his son 
To step into his shoes, just in time to diskiver a 
Mode of enacting the gallant deliverer; 

As we've tried to rehearse 

For your pleasure in verse, 
If we've happened to fail, — ^and too clearly you know it,- 
Bear in mind that we never set up for a Poet. 

jFranfe !E. S. 
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SIR RUPERT THE RED. 

Sib Rupebt the Red was as gallant a knight 
As ever did battle for wrong or for right, 
As ever resented the slightest slight, 

Or broke an antagonist's head. 
Full tall was his stature, full stalwart his frame, 
Full red was his hair, his beard was the same, 
Mustachios and whiskers — ^whence his name, 

His name of Sir Rupert the Red. 

Sir Rupert he lived in a castle old. 
Residence meet for a baron bold : 
Thick were its walls, and dark and cold 

The swift Rhine ran below them. 
Full handy to Rupert the Red was the Rhine : 
Rich travellers passing were asked to dine. 
And when he'd sufficiently hocussed their wine, 

Why — ^into its waters he'd throw them ! 

But stories will spread, howe'er you may try 

To stifle Daiiie Rumour — and so, by-and-byo, 

He found himself shunned by all far and nigh; 

And when asked to dinner, each neighbour " fought shy. 

The bell ne'er was rung, and no stranger implored 

The porter to run up, and question his lord 

If he kindly would grant a night's shelter and board? 

No priest on Sir Rupert's head called down a benison, 

No acquaintance sent presents of black-cock and venison. 

While his former bad temper began to ^o^ ^otsfc^ 

He would mutter and fidget — nay, ^^a^oi^}, ioaEv^ ^^^ ^sosr 
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But his feelings 111 try to describe in the verse 

Moat used by our Alfred — ^not Bunn though, but Tennyson. 

Very early in the morning would he, tumbling out of bed, 
Mow his chin with wretched razor, mow and hack it till it bled; 
Then he'd curse the harmless cutler, heap upon him curses deep- 
Curse him in his hour of waking, doubly curse him in his sleep — 
Saying, " Mechi ! O my Mechi ! O my Mechi, mine no more, 
Whither's fled that brilliant sharpness which thy razors had of yore. 
Ere thou quittedst Leadenhall-street, quittedst it with many a 

qualm — 
Ere thou soughtest rustic Tiptree, Tiptree and its model farmi 
Many a morning, by the mirror, did I pass thee o'er my beard, 
And my chin grew smooth beneath thee, of its hairy harvest 

cleared; 
^lany an evening have I drawn thee 'cross the throats of wretched 

Jews, 
When they, trembling, showed their purses, stuffed for safety in 

their shoes. 
But, like mine, thy day is over — ^thou art blunt and Pm disgraced I 
Curses on thy maker's projects, curses on his ^ magic paste.' " 

Thus he grumbled all day, from morning till night — 

No person could please him, no conduct was right — 

Till his very retainers grew furious quite, 

And determined to quit his service. 

For much afflicted was Seneschal Hans ; 

While the groom from York told the cook from France 

" He wam't going to be led such a precious dance 

In a house turned topsy-turvies." 

* * » * - 

Oh, " the castled crag of Drachenfels," 
With its slippery sides and flowery dells, 
Is a, very romantic sight for "swells" 

Who leave tlie aqaates oi^fi^^cw^ 
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And during the autumn visit the Rhine, 
With courier hirsute and footman fine, 
Who are both eternally drinking wine. 

Though the last « don't like the flaviour." 

But Drachenfels was a different sight 
On a dark, tempestuous winter's night; 
Then below it the river was foaming white, 

And above it the storm-fiend strode : 
On such a night, from his own red room. 
Sir Rupert looked out athwart the gloom 
To see what might " in the future loom," 

Or be coming up the road. 

He strained his weary eyeballs, but well was he repaid 

To see a troop of travellers advancing up the glade. 

Flanked round with equerries and guards, a wealthy host they 

seemed, 
And Sir Rupert's heart grew lighter, and his eye more brightly 

beamed; 
For many a day had passed away since he a prize had won. 
And no hand had touched his bell save that of poursuivant or dun. 

" Now haste ye," he cried, " throw open the gate. 

And let the drawbridge fall;" 
Then three little pages, with hair combed straight, 
Who ever upon Sir Rupert wait, 

Ran off to the warden tall. 

The drawbridge falls, and the company cross. 
In number say fifty, t. e., man and horse. 
First comes a gay herald, all silver and blue. 
And then men in armour, who ride two and two ; 
Not such Guys as are seen on the Ivm^i^i oi^o^^Ts^oet^ 
But your regular middle-age tioopeta, Temso^et. 
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By the way, this last rhyme 

Appertains to a time 
Much thought of in childhood, by schoolboys called *' prime," 

When young flopefurs small pockets 

Are emptied for rockets, 
And eyebrows are burnt, and arms torn out of sockets — 
When you're begged (and the tyrants take care you do not) 
Ne'er to cease to remember the Gunpowder-plot. 
The herald stept forth, and he made a low bow — 

If you've seen Mr. Payne 

At old Drury Lane, 
In the opening part of a grand Christmas pantomime, 
Do tricks, to describe which my Muse fails for want o' rhyme — 
Please to fancy my herald does just the same now; 
And his trumpet he blows, and his throat well he dears, 
And he twists his mustachios right up to his ears, 
Looks, as usual with speakers, in dreadful distress, 
And thus to Sir Kupert begins his address. 



"SirKuperttheEed, 

To you I have sped 
From a dame with whose brother youVe conquered and bled, 
Who, benighted* by chance in this dismal locality. 
Has ventured to ask for a night's hospitality. 

No refusal I fear 

When her name you once hear; 
Therefore learn that the dame for whom shelter I crave, 
Is Margaret, the sister of Blutwurst the Brave I" 



Thus spake the gay herald. Sir Kupert replied, 
" Tis well known that my castle is never denied 
To pilgrims of all countries, nations, and hues, 
From swaggering EngMi to g<A^-\<s^^\i%^'e^^\ 
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How great, then, my joy 'neath my roof to receive 

The sister of one 

Whom I loved as a son, 
For whose tragical end I have ne'er ceased to grieve.^ 



Thus much to the herald. Then, turning, he said, 
** Off, Wilhebn, at once, let the banquet be spread; 
Bring up some Moselles and some red Assmanshausers 
Fritz, lay out my doublet and new Paris trousers, 
Tell Gretchen to hasten and clear out the bedroom 
The lady will sleep in — let's see— not the red room. 
To put her in there 
Is more than I dare; 
So where shall she go, in the purple or bluel 
Oh, give her the next room to mine, number two- 
Tell Euglne to serve his best sauces and stews, 
And take care that, as soon as the cloth is removed. 
Old Max, of whose singing I oft have approved. 
Comes up with his harp — he will serve to amuse." 

The banquet is spread — 

At his table's head. 
Decked out in gay garments, sits Eupert the Bed; 

And close on his right 

Is the queen of the night. 
Fair Marg'ret, whose beauty's completely a sight 
For a father, — aye, even for " Pater-familias," — 
Who of all slow papas is the veriest silly ass ; 
Blue are her eyes as the clear vault of heaven. 
Pale her smooth brow, though some rose-bud has given 
Its loveliest tint to that soft cheek and lip. 
Which 'twere worth a king's ransom once only to sip; 
While the net-work of curls in her bonny brown hair 
Has entangled a sun-beam and. ■gii\aoiife^'^"OokBt'^% 



< 
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And' Sir Kupert admired her^ and flattered, and laughed. 
And his ardour grew warmer the deeper he quaffed; 
He touched her fair fingers whene'er he was able, 
And in error pressed warmly the leg of the table; 
Till Rudolf von Gansen, a merry young spark 
(Who was given to hoaxing and " having a lark," 

Addicted to laughing, 

And humour called " chaffing," 

And dining, and wine-ing, and e'en half-and-half-ing, 
And gambling, and vices called " having your fling"), 

Exclaimed to Hans Konig (in English, Jack King), 

" By Jove, Hans, the gov'nor's hit under the wing!" 

" Now come hither, old Max," Sir Rupert cried, 

" And sing us a merry song, 
Or tell us of Siegfried's blooming bride. 
Or the priest who was plunged in the Rhine's cold tide 

For indulging his wishes wrong." 

The old man sung a sentimental strain, 
A song of love, its wishes, hopes, and fears; 
And while he sung his colour came again, 
His eye blazed brightly as in former years, 
When it was quickly ^kindled by disdain, 
Nor dimmed, as often now, by bitter tears. 
These very words, with true poetic fire. 
He once for glory simg, but now for hire ! 

And, while he sings, they vanish from his sight 
The knights, the ladies gay, the very room ! 

Once more a youth, with eyes and prospects bright, 
He sings to her, now mould'ring in the tomb, 

Ere Age and Poverty's overwhelming blight 

From Life's first blushing flowers had robbed the bloom. 

Sweet season, long expected, quickly past. 
In youth Love's fire too ^etcd-j \jvmxa \ft\3ai^\ 
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The minstrel's song was no sooner done, 

Than 'twas plain that his lay had extinguished the fun, 

And yawning fearfully, one by one. 

They vanished knights and ladies. 
The lights were put out, not a single " glim" 
Shed its ray o'er the walls of that castle grim; 
And the banqueting hall was soon as dim 

As 'tis said to be in Hades. 



My story thus forward, I now must relate 
Some previous details concerning the fate 
Of that famous young hero. Sir Blutwurst the Oreat, 

Of whom I've just made mention — 
And so, to prevent the smallest mystery, 
Or the thread of my story from getting a twist awry, 
To his death, which took place ere the date of my history, 

I must call my readers' attention. 



Blutwurst and Kupert were two pretty men 
As ever were sketched by pencil or pen — 
Together they'd hunt, shoot, fish, frolic, and gamble. 
In short, to dispense with a longer preamble. 

They so loved each other. 

That Corsican Brother, 
Or Damon, or Pythias, or Siamese twin, 
Ne'er cared for his friend, or his kith or his kin, 
As did Blutwurst for Rupert : they ne'er knew division, 
But were like Box and Cox in a German edition. 
Mr. Coleridge says, " Truth, that exists in the young, 
Too often is killed by a whispering tongue ;" 
And this proved the case between Blutwurst and Rupert. 
The former, perhaps, in his langaage ^^^a. \aq ^^^\ 
For halving committed some irrega\axv\ife^, 
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Which he called "peccadilloes," but others "barbaritiea^* 

Sir Eupert declined to subscribe to some charities 

Which Blutwurst advised as a species of " hedge." 

Then the latter blazed out; — ^the "thin end of the wedge* 

Being thus once inserted, the matter grew serious. 

Each spake words of high disdiun 
And insidt to his heart's best brother— 

''Just repeat those words again'" 

" You're a scoundrel !" " You're another !" 
With curses and oaths, to repeat which would weary us, 
' Till from furious words they proceeded to blows. 
Who first drew his rapier nobody knows ; 
But Hans, the old seneschal, sitting down stairs. 
Heard a shriek, then a plunge in the river, he swears; 
And going up found Eupert, all haggard and wan^ 
Who stated that Blutwurst had started for Bonn^ 
And requested that thither his bag be sent on. 

This story gained ground. 

Till the body was found 
A great distance off — ^in fact, down at Dusseldor^ 
Whence the horrified finder all hurriedly bustled off 
To tell Blutwurst's parents the terrible news. 
A coroner^s inquest was held on the body. 
Where, after much talking and more Hollands toddy. 
Much anger, much squabbling, and dreadful abuse. 
They found that, "returning home, muddled with wine, 
The deceased had been murdered and flung in the Ehin^ 
By some persons unknown, with malicious design !" 
To Eupert no blame e'er attached in the matter; 
Poor Blutwurst was called mad, " as mad as a hatter,** 

For drin^ng so much as to fall from his perch. 
And now, if you please, we'll return to the castle, 
Where I think we shall find that, fatigued by the wassail, 
With two small exceptions, ^2s3^ xaa&taT and vassal 
May safely be reckoned as " i»s\. ^ ^ ^\l^«^sv^ 
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Fair Margaret sits at her toilette-glass, 

And rests her head on her snow-white hand; 
Through her throbbing brain what visions pass, 
As over her shoulders there falls a mass 

Of curls, ne'er touched by the crimping brand ; 
She thinks of Sir Eupert's attentions that night, 
And of them, too, she thinks less with pleasure than fright; 

For his great leering eyes 

Seem before her to rise. 
And she looks o'er her shoulder, and shivers and sighs, 
For the room is so large, and the pictures so grim. 
And the wind howls so loud, and her light bums so dim, 
And she sees in the mirror, not herself^ but him. 

Yes 1 he kneels at her side; 

Says he wont be denied; 
And calls her " his dear little duck of a bride !" 
His utterance is thick, his cravat is untied, 
And his &.ce is as red as a new Murray's Guide ; 
His gait is unsteady, his manner so rude, 
It's plain to perceive that Sir Rupert is '* screwed." 
But he touches his heart, and he turns up his eyes, 
And by language and gesture most earnestly tries 
To convince her that ne'er from his knees will he rise. 
Till to wed on the morrow she freely complies. 

If you've seen Mrs. Kean 

In that excellent scene 
Which she with Mr. Wigan so forcibly plays, 
In Bourcicault's comedy, " Love in a Maze,* 
When her scorn for her tempter, her love for her spouse^ 
In language theatrical, " bring down the house,** 
You can fancy how Margaret, deeply enraged. 
And backed up by the feeling that she was engaged 
To Otfco Von Kosen, the deate^ ol mea, 
B^jccted Sir Kupert at once, tiiexe wcvQi^e^ 
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In vain he implored, 

Declared himself "floored.* 
Wept by turns and entreated, then ranted and roared; 

She still was disdainful. 

And said "it was painful 
To witness the friend of her brother so lowered." 
Till, maddened with fury, he seized her, and said — 
" Be mine, or thou'rt numbered this night with the dead. 
No maiden has yet refused Eupert the Bed !** 



That instant there rang through the castle a shriek — 
Compared with which e'en Madame Celeste's are weak- 
The chamber-doors fell with a terrible crash, 
And with, under his left arm, a yet goiy gash — 

Come forth from his grave. 

Stood Blutwurst the brave, 
Who'd arrived just in time his poor sister to save. 
Sir Eupert gazed at him a second or more. 
Made one strong exclamation^ then sunk on the floor. 



From every side a swarming tide of vassals pour amain, 
' And, struggling with each other, the fatal room they 

gain. 
And quickly entering, they find fair Margaret in a 

swoon, 
They cut the lace that holds her — , base must be the 

man who'd own 
That such a garment now exists; tvith water from 

Cologne 
They sprinkle her, and she revives, and sweetly smiles 

once more. 
And points to "wTaat «^T^^a.is. ^ \ie»:^ of ashes on the 

floor ! 
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Alas 1 'twas so ; the gallant knight, the fonner " man of mark,* 
Is fitted now for nought but dust for Stapleton or Darke ; 
All shrivelled into nothingness, a horrid mass he lay, 
His projects vanished into smoke, himself a yard of day ! 

And never from that hour has anything been seen. 
Except the ruin pointed out to Kobinson or Green, 
That e'er pertained to him of all the Khenish clans the head. 
To him, the hero of my song, Sir Kupert called the Ked. 

2- % i. 
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COUNT LOmS OP TOULOUSK 

When Henri Qnatre ruled in France there was a gay young 

knight, 
The loudest in the banqnet-hall, the foremost in the fight. 
No dame, howe'er fatigued, to tread a measure could refuse 
When she heard the silver accents of Count Louis of Toulouse. 

But not only to a dance would these gentle tones invite. 

But to " measures" of more dangerous kind, confounding wi\ iig 

with right. 
Won over by his sophistry, what conscience could accuse ? 
But the dread of every husband was Count Louis of Toulouse. 

The man above all others who the direst hate did feel 
Was the husband of fair Eleanor, the Marquis de St. Lille ; 
And he vowed the deepest vengeance when he heard the dreadful 

news 
That his wife had found a lover in Count Louis of Toulouse. 

He called his spies around him, caused her movements to be 

tracked, 
And, listening, heard suflScient to convince him of the fact. 
Then he quietly retired, and determined to infuse 
Some poison in the claret of Count Louis of Toulouse. 

Next eveliing, as the Marchioness was waiting in her bower. 
The clocks of all the churches round pealed forth the usual hour. 
She began to grow impatient, "covximTMj ^.x^d ^t ku^h abuse 
"'le extreme unpunctuality oilaOM^a oi'Xo\\Qiv\s><i. 
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But when two servants entered, who between them bore a box, 
She was half afraid that somethmg else had struck besides the 

clocks; 
And when the men retired, she still thinking it a rt^^e, 
Kaised up the lid and found the corpse of Louis of Toulouse. 

Without a word, without a shriek, she fell upon the ground, 
The maidens hastening to her aid, a lifeless body found. 
So, young gentlemen, take warning, and ne'er yourselves amuse 
By attempting fascinations like Count Louis of Toulouse. 

IB. % i. 
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ANNIE LYLE. 

Annie Lyle, Annie Lyle, 

No longer you smile 
At my jokes, which a month since enjoyed such prosperity; 

Howe'er I behave, 

Your face is quite grave, 
And your darling red lips speak unwonted severity. 

Annie Lyle, Annie Lyle, 

It may do for a while. 
This on-ing and ofif-ing, repulsing and wooing: 

But beware of the hour 

When, escaped from your power. 
No onger I seek you, beseeching and suing. 

With your glance espt^gle, 

You quickly inveigle 
A freshman from Oxford, a youth in the Guards; 

But enough of Love's strife 

I have seen in my life 
To fiimish good subjects for hundreds of bards. 

You take a great pride 
To see at your side 
A lord, and upon him how sweetly you smile; 
Now I set forth no riddle, 
I will play " ^i^\. Mdl^r 
So take warning at once, Aimie li^\^, fc^MK\ft\q\^ 
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How stately and grand 

You parade by the band 
WMch each Friday in Kensmgton Gardens entrances ! 

Dressed in motLsseline-de-laine, 

What transports you feign, 
And how skilfally use you your battery of glances ! 

Then how pleased are the " swells," 

How jealous the belles. 
At least, so your vanity prompts you to reckon; 

And ogling and smiling, 

Poor yictims beguiling, 
You whisper and conquer, flirt, flatter, and beckon. 

Annie Lyle, Annie Lyle, 

It rouses my bile 
To see one so lovely descend to such tricks : 

Such flirting 's below you — 

To people who know you 
All feeling it beats, or what Yankees call " licks." 

What I tears in those eyes I 

Are those genuine sighs? 
Then once more Tm your slave — change that sob to a smile : 

My lecture is o'er, 

Pm your own, as before. 
So come to my arma^ Annie Lyle, Annie Lyle. 

E. % g. 
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JACK RASPER'S WAGER; 

0E> "NE SUTOE ULTRA CREPIDAM.*' 

Inttotmcttolu 

If I have dared again to wake the lyre 

Of him whose hand shall sweep no more the strings — 
That great enchanter^ at whose fdneral pyre 

Laughter and Grief stood each with drooping wings 
And head dejected (him, whose " Bridge of Sighs" 
And " Number One" drew teardrops from the eyes 
Of Mirth and Sadness), I trust youll have mercy; 
And that, kind Reader, you will not ejaculate 
«Oh,ah!*or«Poohr 
"This never mZ? do r 
* Je trouve que ces ten soient hien ennuyeuxT 
« Dull, flat, quite a failure T " Contemptible stuff!* 
« What's the name of the author % I pity the muff!" 
And such-like expressions upon my poor versi- 
des, which even I don't consider immaculate ! 
No ! like any poor cousin who lives with a rich one 
As companion or governess, awful condition! 
I think I may say that, " I know my position." 
And since I can't hope to be first in the race 
I must e'en be content to put up with the place 
Which Report to the " little boat" says was assigned, 
Jja some nameless aquatics, i, c. " iaxX^^aoAr 
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Mr. and Mrs, Theophilus Browne 

Had a house in a newly-built suburb of towDi 

" Twelve good rooms and an attic." 
Mr. Browne had a share in a City bank. 
But when at home " the shop" he sanl^ 
And assuming the airs of a person of rank. 

Was quite aristocratic. 

Invitations to dinner he oft obtained. 
Showers of cards upon him rained, 

For party and picnic pleasant; 
Indeed^ 'twas his constant pride and boast 
That his name once appeared in the " Morning Post," 
(Which he took each day with his tea and toast,) 

As ^ amongst the company present." 

But as never was rose without a thorn, 
So surely was mortal never bom 

To a life without vexation ; 
And some bachelor chums of our friend Mr. B. 
Had a habit of ^' dropping in to tea^" 
And merely saying, " We've made so free,** 

Would create quite a consternation. 

For they reeked of tobacco, that dreadful herb, 
Which will ever a lady's nerves disturb. 

E'en the mildest of mild Havannah; 
And when with their cabman they came to arrange, 
They never appeared to have any change 
To settle his fare, but inlasi^]^e ^^xoxk^^ 

They borrowed " two "bob aaxd «b \«Q3asstr 
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We need not say that poor Mrs. Browne 

Had a hate of these roUickmg men about town^ 

Of which she made no mystery; 
But surely her bitterness and spite 
Were never wrought up to such a height 
As upon the very eventful night 

When we commence our history. 

The servants had all retired to rest, 
The worthy couple, in desJuibille dressed, 

Had just finished their nightly refection, 
When a thundering double knock at the door,, 
Caused Mrs. Browne to exclaim, " Oh Lor 1" 
While her husband added to " what a bore* 

An ungodly inteigection. 

Then, seizing a light, he ran down stainf, 
Growling like one of the grisly bears 

In the Gardens Zoological 
(That lately were cured with such skill and tact. 
Of an overflowing cataract. 
Under chloroform, an astonishing fact. 

Which a veiy artful dodge-I-call). 

He opened the door in a furious rage, 
Nor did it his passion at all assuage 

To see his old friend, Jack Kasper, — 
Jack Rasper, the fastest man in town. 
Who never would go when he»once sat down,. 
Who mimicked all actors of renown. 

And could row with Coombes or Clasper. 

His intimates called him " an out-and-out brick, 
A fellow who at iiot\^^ >no\M stick, 
And a first-rate ^udge oi ina^X., ««? 
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Nay, the ladies themselves, who are clearly the best 
To dedde on such matters, had often confessed, — 
" Mr. Easper, besides being very well dressed, 
Was an excellent deux-temps waltzer.** 

Darting past the unhappy Browne, 

At the foot of the stairs he sat himself down. 

And laughed like the down in a pantomime ; 
Then jumping up, he made a grimace 
Might have rivalled e'en Mr. Grimaldi's face, 
To describe the which with sufficient grace ^ 

Quite baffles my Muse for want-o'-rhyme. 

» 

^ Browne," he began, " I'm come to sup. 
I suppose I may. Walk up, walk up, 

And observe the living lions ; 
The thickly-coated armadillo, 
Brought from furrin' parts beyond the billow 
By Don Alphonso de Padrillo, 

That ornament of science ! 

" But, joking apart, Browne, how's your wife? 
Not annoyed, I hope; to cause any strife 

Would give me infinite sorrow." 
Then springing up stairs with a loud " Ha 1 ha T 
He thrust his head through the door ajar. 
And greeted the lady with " Here we are," 

And ** How d'ye do to-morrow." 

Mrs. Browne received him with looks so black 
That he felt himself quite taken aback. 

And received what he called " a staggerer." 
Indeed, as he told his friends next night, 
* He soon saw that fowl would never fight, 
So he instantly came the dod^e ^o\i\.^, 

And entirely dropv^^d tlie srw^.^et^^'?* 
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Then changing his tone, '•' Mrs. Browne, to you 
I am sure," said he, " I ought to sue 

In terms most apologetic." 
But not a whit the angry dame 
Was soothed, her expression remained the same, 
And Jack thought he'd best go, the way he came, 

Like a well-bred dog, prophetic. 

He tried again, " If you remember, 
We went together, last September, 

To see the Hippopotamus, 
And how, in the crowd, when you dropped those loves 
Of delicate tinted primrose glovesf, 
As I hunted about with kicks and shoves, 

Do you recollect who brought 'em us? 

** Lord Augustus Aype, that ckevdlt^r predx, 
Who was evidently struck with you. 

For he said, in a whisper audible, 
'Kasper, who is that splendid creature P* 
Mrs. Browne relaxed in every feature. 
For she thought — ^alas ! poor human nature ! — 

Each act of a Lord was lattd-dfjle. 

Jack continued, " 'Twas only yesterday, 
At dinner, I heard his lordship say 

He should ne'er forget the circumstance; 
He has met you since, at a public ball, 
Or at Albert Smith's — the Egyptian HaU! 
You shake your head ! what ! not at all? 

Yes, yes ! 'twas at the Kirkham's dance!" 

Here Browne come frowningly in, but smiled, 
When he found hia w\£e aeesxi^diaathiii^ riled, 
And begged bia gaea\i to \>fe ^^\&^\ 
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And looking at Mrs. Browne askance, 
Received in return a conjugal glance. 
Which showed, " sans cbUte^ as they say in France, 
She wished Jack civilly treated. 

So he bustled about, and soon laid out 

A cold chicken, some ham, a bottle of stout. 

With ale of Bass's brewing. 
And when these were dispatched by the modest youth, 
Placed a flask on the board, which, to tell the truth, 
Had on it the name of " Sir Felix Booth,** 

But which Jack pronounced " blue ruin." 

Jack plied at the spirit, and soon began 
To play so well the agreeable man, 

The retailer of jokes and scandal, 
That good Mrs. Browne grew quite elate; 
And Browne, though he muttered, " It's rather late,** 
Replenished the fire, and swept up the grate, 

And trimmed the Palmer's candle. 

Thus went the talk, — " Poor Lady Flashe 
Has eloped with Captain Sabretasche; 

They bolted from Baden-Baden, 
While Sir Anthony Flashe their flight ne'er checked, 
As it on his rheumatics had no effect; 
Like the Jews of old, since he's grown 'stifl5iecked,' 

His heart has begun to harden. 

" But I heard last night from Lord De Vere, 
From Boulogne who has just come over here. 

The most wonderful adventure; 
For his Lordship last season received a ' call,' — 
iNot such as those folks who at Exeter Hall 
About Popery wrangle, his waa «^ 
About railway scrip and de\)eitoi»» 

J 
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" He said, one night that, homeward walking, 
There were two men before him, talking, 

TMiose words caught his instant attention. 
For he heard one say, as he drew more near, 
' 111 cut his throat from ear to ear 
And send his soul to ^ a place which here 

I really don't like to mention. 

" Shocked at these words, though somewhat alarmed, 
His Lordship his noble heart soon calmed, 

And set his nerves firm as rockstone, 
Then followed the men up a street so lone 
And dark that,** — ^here Mrs. Browne gave a groan, 
While Browne looked the picture of fright, as shown 

So well by Keeley and Buckstone. 

Narrowly eyeing them. Jack continued,— 
*' The hands of these men so iron-sinewed, 

Were red as the cover of * Murray,' 
And in these hands they carried sticks 
Of the pattern and size with which Mr. Hicks 
All at once, single-handed, so easily licks 

Ten land-sharks at the Surrey. 

" These horrible ruffians, as more near 

They approached, caught sight of Lord De Vere, 

And seized him, pale and shrinking. 
And as him on the ground they threw 

Yelled out 

By Jove! it's half-past two, 
I've kept you up till all is blue, 

rU run away like winkin'." 

Then, while with open mouth and eyes 
The pair aats^^e^i^'eaaVvflsi^oLT^Tsaft,, 
Jack vamah.ed cgocis^ ?a>2!aa\3L^\.Ss^ 
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And as the stairs he darted down, 
Called out, " My wager, Browne, I've won, — 
'Twas that here Td sup ; and you're fairly done 
Of ham, chicken, and aquafortis ! 

" My boasted acquaintance with Lord De Vere, 
The tale of the street so dark and drear. 

Was all improvisator^ ! 
You would pardon a lord, though a church he should rob, 
Yet hang what T. P. Cooke would call * a poor swab,' 
And you're nothing at best but a tuft-hunting snob, 

So I'll 'leave you alone in your glory.' " 



ge ptoralle* 

When once you are wed, bid a friendly adieu 

To all bachelor chums, or keep just one or two, 

And be sure they're not fest men, but moral and true ; 

And in order that Rasper-Hke insults you may shun. 

Don't talk about lords upon every occasion. 

But, like clerks at a terminus, keep in your station. 

32. % i. 
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THE OVERFLOWINGS OF THE LATE 
PELLUCID RIVERS, Esq. 

Etiitetr 6g ^tnunti % gates* 

In submitting to the public some of the productions of my 
lamented friend Rivers, I think it right to endeavour to sketch 
some fednt outline of the career of their illustrious author. " The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men," says Philip Van 
Artevelde, and its general ignorance of Rivers clearly proves the 
truth of the remark. 

Bom of poor but respectable parents, in the parish of St. Pancras, 
at an early age Rivers evinced symptoms of that poetic talent 
which, in later life, made him so renowned — I mean, which would 
have made him so renowned, had he not been crushed by the 
wretched blindness and illiberality of the publishers of the metro- 
polis. He could not have been more than five years of age when 
he first burst forth in metrical numbers; it was at the family 
dinner-table, when, pointing first to the smoking joint, then to the 
domestic implement by which he was conveying a portion of it to 
his mouth, he exclaimed — 

"Pork! 
Forkr 

A moment after, indicating the beer jug, his juvenile " poet's eye, 
in a fine frenzy rolling," he continued, " chalk !" His meaning on 
this point was vague, but it is generally considered he implied that 
the liquid was not paid for at the time, but was chalked up behind 
the door to the family account — a custom prevalent, I have ascer- 
tained, in many parts of tlie TJmled T^an^dam. ¥xQ\a.tha.t i^eriod 
until bia death he was constantly en^5.?,^^m^«Yv\:m^^~^^^x^V^^ 
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name never appeared to any of his productions, they were most 
extensively read ; indeed, one of his minor poems — 

" Dearest maid, I thee do love ; 
This my tender vows shall prove- 
Little Cupid's thrilling dart 
Has found refuge in my heart," 

has been considered so successful, that the publication of it ia 
annually revived, and the fourteenth of February, sacred to St. 
Valentine, is the day usually chosen for its reappearance. 

For the last twenty years of his life, poor Kivers laboured under 
severe fits of melancholy and depression, the cause of which he 
long held secret. Shortly before his decease, however, he confided 
to me the source of his grief. It was, that manuscripts which he 
had forwarded on approval to various publishers, had been returned 
as worthless, while a few months afterwards the same publishers 
would send forth books of poems in which the most direct 
plagiarisms from my poor friend's productions would appear. He 
made me solemnly pledge myself to see him righted in the opinion 
of the world, and hence the publication of these papers. 

I regret exceedingly to be obliged to hold up to public odium 
names which have hitherto stood so highly as those of Mr. A — ^f — d 
T — ys — n and his publisher, Mr. M — ^x — n, but I defy any candid 
reader to peruse the following vigorous and striking stanzas of my 
poor friend's, and then turn to that weak and rambling production, 
"L — cks — ^y H — ^11," without perceiving which is the grand 
original, which the mean and despicable parody! 



VAUXHALL. 

Cabman, stop thy jaded knacker; cabman, draw thy slackened 

rein; 
Take this sixpence — do not grumble, s^eai i^sA. ^ '^^Jt "^^oas^ 

Mayne! 
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Tis the place; and all around it, as of old, the cadgers bawl — 
Sparkling rockets, squibs and crackers, whizzing over gay Vaux- 
halL 

Gay Vauxhall! that in the summer all the youth of town 

attracts, 
Glittering with its lamps and fireworks, and its flashing cator- 

racts. 

Many a night in yonder gilded temple, ere I went to rest. 
Did I look on great Von Joel, mimicking the feathered nest; 

Many a night I saw Hernandez in a tinsel garb arrayed, 
With his odorif rous ringlets tangled in a silver braid ; 

Here about the paths I wandered, chaffing, laughing all the time. 
Laughing at the piebald clown, or listening to the minstreFs 
rhyme j 

When beneath the business-counter linendraper's men reposed. 
When in calm and peaceful slumber, sharp maternal eyes are 
closed; 

When I dipt into the pewter pot that held the foaming stout. 
When I quaffed the burning punch, or wildly sipped the " cold 
without." 

In the spring a finer cambric 's wrapped around the lordling's 

breast ; 
In the spring the gent at Redmayne's gets himself a Moses' 

"vest;* 

In the spring we make investment in a white or IHac glove ; 
In the spring my youthful fancy prompted me to fall in love. 

Then she danced through all the hallety as a fairy blithe and 

young, 
'''^od a tiptoe on a flow'ret oi iiom dw3Aa»Qi^^\»€vi^s^x^^swas!k^j— 
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And I said, ''Miss Julia Belmont, speak, and speak the truth 

to me, 
Wilt thou fix)m this fairy region with a heart congenial fleef 

Oil her lovely cheek and forehead came a blushing through her 

paint, 
And she sank upon my bosom in the semblance of a faint; 

Then she turned, her voice was broken (so, if I must tell the 

truth. 
Was her English — all I pardoned in the generous warmth of 

youth), 

Saying, "Pray excuse my feelings, nothing wrong, indeed, is 

meant," 
Saying, "Will you be myloveyer]" weeping, "You are quite the 

gent." 

Love took up the glass before me, filled it foaming to the brim. 
Love changed every comic ballad to a sweet euphonious hymn ! 

Many a morning in the railway did we run to Eichmond, Kew, 
And her hunger cleared my pockets oft of shillings not a few ! 

Many an evening down at Greenwich did we eat the pleasant 

"bait," 
Till I found my earnings going at a rather rapid rate. — 

Ch! Miss Belmont, fickle-hearted! Oh, Miss Belmont, known toa 

late! 
Oh, that horrid, horrid Eichmond, oh, the cursed, cursed " bait." 

Falser far than Lola Montes, falser e'en than Alice Gray, 
Scomer of a faithful press-man, sharer of a tumbler's pay 1 — 

Is it well to wish thee happy 1 having once loved wa — ^c^ ^^si^ 
With a fool who gains his living "by '\i\a'bLe^«» 'icsAxiSi^*^^^^'''^^ 

H. 
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As the Husband is, the wife is : thou art mated with a down. 
And, pursuing his profession, he will strive to drag thee down. 

He will hold thee, in the winter, when his fooleries begin. 
Something better than his wig, a little dearer than his gin. 

What is this? his legs are bending! think*st thou he is weary, 

&mt? 
Go to him, it is thy duty; kiss him, how he tastes of paint 

Am I mad, that I should cherish memories of the by-gone time! 
Think of loving one whose husband fools it in a pantomime ! 

Never, though my mortal summers should be lengthened to the 

sum 
Granted to the aged Pter, or more illustrious Widdicomb— 

Comfort ! — ^talk to me of comfort ! — ^what is comfort here below? 
lies it in iced drinks in simmier, aquascutum coats in snow? 

Think not thou wilt know its meaning, wait of all his vows the 

proo^ 
Till the manager is sulky, and the rain pours through the roof: 

See, his life he acts in dreams, while thou art staring in his face. 
Listen to his hollow laughter, mark his effort at grimace ! 

Thou shalt hear ^' Hot Codlins" muttered in his vision-haunted 

sleep. 
Thou shalt hear his feigned ecstatics, thou shalt hear his curses 

deep: 

Let them fall on gay Yauxhall, that scene to me of deepest woe, 
But — ^the waiters are departing, and perhaps Td better go! 

Such is the noble ballad of Yauxhall! but Rivers was master of 
all styles. The following exquisite picture of the ^oys and sorrows 
of modem domestic life pieaenta «a exwca^e oi^QfiL^X.V^Y^^'^^^^- 
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ing of the real and the romantic with which the head of Eivers 
overflowed. The ballad of " Boreana" has been kindly communi- 
cated by my literary friend Frank Fairleigh, who knew, loved, 
and admired Kivers as much as myself. After pointing put some 
of the more subtle and mysterious beauties of this matchless lyri<^ 
Fairleigh adds, " and yet after this, A — ^f — d T — ny — n had the 
face to publish that bombastic, trashy ballad of " Oriana," and 
pretend it was original; where does that misguided man expect to 

go tor 

THE BALLAD OF BORElNA. 

My brain is wearied with thy prate, 

Boreana, 
I sit ai^d curse my hapless fate, 

Boreana^ 
What time the rain pours down the gutter. 
Still your platitudes you utter, 

Boreana, 
I unholy wishes mutter, 

Boreana. 

Ere the night-light's flame was fading, 

Boreana, 
While the cats were serenading, 

Boreana, 
Sheep were bleating, oxen lowing, 
We heard the beasts to Smithfield going; 

Boreana, 
Tou said the butcher's bill was owing, 

Boreana. 

At Cremome, we two alone, 

Boreana, 
Ere my wisdom teetli weie gcovm, 

il2 
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self partly in imitation of the sobriquet by which we designated 
our friend. 

Recollecting poor Pellucid's warm admiration of the hexameter 
then, I have made strict search among his papers, on the chance 
of finding some classical Latin or Greek poem of his composition, 
but without success. At one time a ray of hope darted through 
me, as I came upon a paper carefully folded, and docketted, 
** Notions for a Fight between Hector and Achilles;" I unfolded it 
eagerly, but, alas! it was only a fragment, the words "Anna 
virumque cano" were legibly inscribed in my friend's neat hand, 
but it was evident that he had either been called away, or that the 
Muse had deserted him at the critical moment, as he had left it 
without another word. At length I chanced to find the following 
poem, descriptive of a picnic at Cliefden and its consequences, in 
the true classical verse, but, before submitting it to the world, I 
must remark that on the outside cover of the MS. is written, in 
pencil, and in a hand very similar to that of Mr. B , the pub- 
lisher, of F Street, "Query? Evang* f the rest of the 

word is illegible, and I could never comprehend the meaning of 
the comment. 

PICNIC- ALINE. 

These are the green woods of Cliefden. The glorious oaks and 

the chestnuts 
All appertain to the Duke, whose residence sUnds in the 

distance — 
Stands like a toyhouse of childhood, besprinkled all over with 

windows — 
Stands like a pudding at Christmas^ a white saii&ce dotted with 

black things. 
Load from the neis^bouring liver, the deep-voiced damorous 

barg6e 
Boars, Aod in accents oppiobnoua hollas to have the lock 

opened. 
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These are the green woods of Clief den. But where are the people 

who in them 
Laughed like a man when he lists to the breath-catching accents 

of Buckstone? 
Where are the wondrous white waistcoats, the flimsy bareges and 

musUns, 
Worn by the swells and the ladies who came here on pleasant 

excursions? 
Gone are those light-hearted people, flirtations, perhaps love, even 

marriage, 
All have had woeful effect since Mrs. MeriUian's picnic; 
And of that great merrymaking, some bottles in tinfoil enveloped. 
And a glove dropped by Jane Page, are the vestiges only re- 

niaining! 

Ye who take pleasure in picnics and doat on excursions aquatic, 
Flying the smoke of the city, vexations and troubles of business, 
List to a joyous tradition of one which was held once at Cliefden— 
List to a tjale of cold chicken, champagne, bitter beer, lobster 
salad ! 

Brilliantly burst forth the sun o'er the pleasant meadows of 

Cliefden, 
Bathed in his beautiful light, the daisies and dafip^downdillies 
Shone like those fanciful gems made by Beverly, at the Lyceum : 
Calmly the whole of the morning untrodden, unseen, and un- 
noticed. 
Lay all the valley around; but wheii from Maidenhead's steeple 
Clashed the four quarters of noon, then come the first batch of 

the revllers, 
Come in a large open boat, broad-bottomed, and decked with 

tarpaulin. 
Which from the sun's scorching rays formed a needful and pleasant 

protection. 
Herd were seated the beHes of tlie /Stc, "Ka^j^ ^sA^SSkjea'^^fiSi^' 
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Fairest of all denwiwlUs who dwell in Belgravia's quarters. 
With them came Margaret Stewart, their pretty cousin from 

Scotland, 
Marian Vemon, and eke, to give proper tone to the party, 
Old Mrs. Blinder, who's deaf, and so chaperoned most discreetly. 
Nor did they lack cavaliers — Jack Wilson, the fast and the funny. 
Pride of the Board of Control, delight of his dub and his office. 
Sat at the stem of the boat, alternately singing and smoking ; 
There, too, was Captain De Boots, of Her Majesty's Household 

Brigade, he 
Sat by the side of Miss Vernon, and talked in so earnest a 

whisper. 
That the rest called it " a case," and begged to have " cake and 

gloves'* sent them. 
Scarce was the party on shore when several ran up to meet them. 
Chattering, laughing young girls, and matrons more serious and 

sober. 
Men from the City, resplendent in whiskers and large-patterned 

trousers — 
Men from the West, who relied on their manners much more than 

their costume — 
Marvellous were the shirt-collars encircling the necks of the young 

ones. 
Seemed it as though they were made of a cross between buckram 

and mill-board ; 
Marvellous,' too, was their conduct, a mixture of insult and folly, 
Gods! how absurd were their airs, how silly, insane, and 

precocious. 

Now began frolic and mirth, pleasant pastimes and games in which 

all joined. 
And where e'en fathers and mothers partook of the fun with their 

children, 
^^ Hunting the Slipper," ("by Jove I what fen can be had at that 
fiame, sir ]**) 
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*' How, when, and where !" " Prisoner's Base l" but not until dinner 

was over 
Played they at Blindman's Buff, the climax of riot and reveL 
Qathering their dresses close round them, the ladies sat down on 

the herbage, 
Laughing at every speech, and screaming at popping champagne 

corks. 
While their attentive gallants were constantly hovering near 

them. 
Handing the wings of cold fowls and trembling blancmanges and 

jellies. 

More can I not wiite at present. Pve striven to laugh on this 

subject. 
But 'neath my placid external beats sadly a heart crushed and 

blighted! 
Shall I confess to ye the reason? Enow then, that at this said 

picnic. 
Fired by the fumes of champagne and strong deleterious potions, 
Placed I my fortune and hand at the feet of Emily Robins ! 
Know then, that losing my balance I sprawled on the greensward 

before her. 
And, ere the evening was o'er, got outrageously thrashed by her 

brother I 

Notehy the Editor. — In transcribing this poem from my friend's MS., I 
feel it my duty to state that his touching description of his love was not 
without foundation. The "knock-down blow" he received did not entirely 
floor him; he sought to see the lady again, and, on being repulsed, com- 
menced a very pretty little poem, beginning — 

'' When he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his faults and his follies behind." 
Here he stopped, which, I think, was a pity, as he evidently possessed the 
feeling and talents essential to an amatory poet. 
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Cfiapter IH» 

It is a melanclioly pleasure to me to wander among these 
vestiges of the departed great man ; to trace his various thoughts 
from his earliest infancy to the time when death robbed the world 
of what should have been its brightest ornament^ and left to it 
merely the paste and tinsel, the gewgaw and tomfoolery of 
literature. ' 

Of his father he has left many records. This person, upon 
whom the honour of being Pellucid's progenitor devolved, appears 
to have been a worthy undertaker; an improfitable one, however, 
for he never u7ideiix>oh anything well, nor carried it out success- 
fully. Nevertheless, his failings or shortcomings in life, served 
but to increase the love his son bore him, and which is manifested 
in many poetical scraps, evidently written in early life, one of 
which, conmiencing — 

" My father, my dear father, if a name 
Dearer and holier were, it should be thine," 

is worthy of comparison with anything of Byron's; it is, however, 
too long for extract. To his schooldays also, I find many pleasing 
allusions scattered through his manuscripts. In a letter to his 
sister (which, from family reasons, I am precluded from publishing) 
he draws a wonderful sketch of his pedagogue, whom he de- 
scribes as being a man severe and stern to view, but who often 
relaxed to a joke with his' scholars, and was the best hand at 
argument in the village, using words of such learned length and 
wondrous sound, that the amazed rustics stood gaping at his 
knowledge. His " Ode on a Distant Prospect of Islington Free- 
school," is also full of pleasing reminiscences of his younger 
days. 

Late in life Bivers began to take a great interest in theatrical 

matters, and I find among his MSS. the following poem, evidently 

written shortly before his deeeaae. Ou^ cvxnssvsa* i^^ ^-tsc^^^i^s^ 
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with these verses is, that as executor of poor Pellucid, I am at 
present at loggerheads with one Mr. McAuley, a Scotch gen- 
tleman, who, absurdly enough, claims their authorship : — 



GUSTAVUS. 

A LAY OF DBCRY LANE. 

Great Smithius of Dniry Lane, 

By cape and truncheon swore 
That Bold Gustavus Brookius 

Should perdu lie no more. 
By staff and cape he swore it, 

And named his opening night. 
And sent his messengers abroad. 
Each with a pile of orders stored. 

To summon all they might. 

East and west, and south and north. 

The messengers repair; 
Some hie them to the Eegal Oak^ 

Some to the Arms of Eyre. 
Shame on the false theatrical 

Who would refuse to come, 
When bold Gustavus Brookius 

Enters the " Drama's Home T 

The gallery-boys and pittites 

Are pouring in amain. 
And struggling in a turbid mass, 

The theatre doors they gain. 
From many a noisome alley, 

From many a crowded court, 
Great G. V. B.'s supporters 

Have hastened to l\i.e s^oi?t. 
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From Kingsland's leafy quarters^ 

From Camden's noble town, 
From where Belgravia's daughters 

On liimible men look down; 
From Islington the meny, 

From Kensington the slow. 
To meet the great Gustavus 

The many-headed go. 

The patrons of the Surrey, 

Who e'er in shirt-sleeves sit. 
While the refreshing foaming stout 

Is handed round the pit, . 
Yield up their old cvUegiance, 

And join the swelling train, 
Crossing the Bridge of Waterloo, 

To meet at Druiy Lane. 

Ho! fiddlers, scrape your catgut! 

Ho! drummers, use your strength! 
HE comes, whose name on every wall 

Measures six feet in length ! 
Who, though perchance he cannot 

With Shakespeare move your souls, 
Will gain your heartiest plaudits 

By gifts of soup and coals ! 

Come, Phelps, come crouch unto him; 

Come, Kean, and do the same ; 
You, famous by your own good deeds, 

You by your father's name! 
Crouch to the great Gustavus, 

Who has become the rage. 
And proved \nmsei\i, \5y ^^'^ts of alms, 

King oi t\ie ■Bti\.\^\i ?>U^^. 
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'' Foeta nascUur non Jit,'' is a trite but wise aphorism. Few 
men have selected such varied subjects as my friend Kivers, and 
few have dealt with their choice so successfully. Unlike your 
modem writers, who put on one suit of similes and wear it thread- 
bare (such as Alessandro Smiffini, for instance, who is never 
tired of gazing at the moon or dipping in the sea), Pellucid's 
kindly nature immortalises even the most trivial occurrences of 
his life. The following extract from his works will show what I 
mean. Unblessed with riches, he had incurred a small biU at a 
restaurant, in the neighbourhood of his lodgings, and one night 
the proprietor of the hostelry effected an entrance into his 
apartment, and refused to quit until the claim was settled. This 
circumstance, which would have discomposed a less happy mind, 
gave him the idea for a set of verses, which he named "The 
Tankard," and which he calls, "A Domestic Scene turned into 
Poetry." Again, on this manuscript is a pencilled query (in the 
same writing to which I have before alluded), "Does he mean 
Edgar Poe — tryT I confess this joke is beyond my poor powers 
of brain. Perhaps my readers will be able to interpret it, when 
they read the verses, which run thus :— 



THE TANKARD. 

Sitting in my lonely chamber, in this dreary, dark December, 
Gazing on the whitening ashes of my fastly-fading fire, 
Pond'ring o'er my misspent chances with that grief which time 

enhances — 
-Misdirected application, wanting aims and objects higher, — 
Aims to which I should aspire. 

As I sat thus wond'ring, thinking, fancy unto fevs^ \ssskiss!^ 
In the baJf-expiriag embera many a ^(leufe ^ja.^iQ.Tssx'VNsa*^'^^^: 
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Many a by-gone scene of gladness^ yielding now but care an 



Many a form onc§ fondly cherished, now by misery's hand effaced^ — 
Forms which Venus' self had graced. 

Suddenly^ my system shocking, at my door there came a knocking, 

Loud and furious^ — such a rat-tat never had I heard before; 

Through the keyhole I stood peeping, heart into my mouth up- 
leaping, 

Till at length, my teeth miclenching, faintly said I, ^^What a 
borer 

Qently, calmlyi teeth unclenching, faintly said I, ''What a boreT 
Said the echo, " Pay your score T 

At this solemn warning trembling, some short time I stood dis* 

sembling, 
Till again the iron knocker beat its summons 'gainst the door, 
Then, the oak wide open throwing, stood I on the threshold 

bowing— 
Bows such as^ sa^e motley tumbler, mortal never bowed before,—* 
Bows which even Mr. Flexmore never yet had tried before : 
Said the echo, " Pay your scoreT 

Grasping then the light, upstanding, looked I round the dreaiy 

landing, 
Looked at every wall, the ceilings looked upon the very flooi^ 
Nought I saw there but a Tankard, from the which that night Fd 

drank hard, — 
Drank as drank our good forefathers in the merry days of yore,— 
In the comer stood the Tankard, where it oft had stood before, — 
Stood and muttered, " Pay your score !" 

Much I marvelled at this pewter, soi^Vj xife'^t m igast or future 
JETaa been, will be, such a wonder, svxfi\i. a.TOTi5«3x^V«wv^\xi\Q^, 
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Gazing at it more intensely, stared I more and more immensely 
Wlien it added, " Come, old boy, youVe many a promise made 

before, — 
False they were as John O'Connell's, who would ' die upon tho 

floor !' 

Now for once — come, pay your score !" 

From my placid temper starting, and upon the Tankard darting, 
With one furious hurl I flung it down before the porter's door ; 
But as I my oak was locking, heard I then the self-same knocking^ 
And on looking out I saw the Tank^trd sitting as before, — 
Sitting, squatting in the self-same comer as it sat before, — 
Sitting, crying " Pay your score !" 

And the Tankard, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 
In the very self-same comer where it sat in days of yore : 
And its pewter still is shining, and it bears the frothy lining, 
Which the night when first I drained its cooling beverage it bore^ 
But my mouth that frothy lining never, never tasted more, 

Since it muttered, " Pay your score T 

I have concluded my eictracts; the remaining poems are 
principally of a private and personal nature, which renders them 
unfitted for publication. 

After a perusal of his verses there will, I tmst, be very few 
persons who will not at once appreciate the powers of my 
lamented friend, and grieve over the illiberal treatment he expe- 
rienced. Should I find that tardy justice is done to his pro- 
ductions, and that they meet with that posthumous popularity 
which is imdoubtedly their due, the effort which I have made to 
bring him into notice, and to shake the dit Tnajores of the literaiy 
world on their unstable thrones, will not have been unrewarded. 
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